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He thinks he’s so big ae 


hut you know he isnt 


Now, more than ever, he needs 
your guidance in things like this 


OW little he knows of the real world for 
which you are preparing him! 


+ 


* Much of the time he lives in a land of 
make-believe, of heroes and high adventure. Now, 
when he feels the first stirrings of manhood, he is 


perhaps most lovable of all—but certainly very 
difficult to care for. 


His bedtime, his school work, his meals—all are 
problems, to which he can bring no real under- 
standing. At the breakfast table, for instance, he 
cannot realize how much he handicaps himself if he 
eats too little food, or the wrong kind. 


So common among children of his age are bad 


habits at breakfast that school authorities have 
now made it the subject of a nation-wide health 


movement. They are pointing to one special need 
at breakfast which you yourself have long recog- 
nized. The American Medical Association and the 
National Education Association are today urging 
mothers everywhere to see that their children eat 
a hot cereal in the morning. 


This rule hangs today on the walls of over 60,000 
school rooms: 


“*Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast’ 


Tests in the schools of many great cities have shown 
that children lag behind—fall short of doing their 
best in their studies or at games when they fail to 
have a hot cereal breakfast regularly. Only this can 
supply the boundless energy needed to meet the 
strain of school work. 


How sure you feel, yourself, that your children 
are really prepared for a day of work and play, 
when you start them off with a good hot bow! of 
Cream of Wheat. 


For 30 years, authorities as well as mothers, have 
recommended Cream of Wheat as the ideal hot 
cereal for children for these reasons: 


1. It is unusually rich in just the energy-giving 
food elements most needed by growing minds and 


bodies. 


2. Because it contains none of the harsh, indi- 
gestible parts of the wheat, Cream of Wheat is 
exceptionally quick and easy to digest. 


3. Children love its creamy goodness, so easily 
varied by adding raisins, prunes or dates, while 
cooking it. 


It is so simple to safeguard your children in this 
way at breakfast. The easy plans, described below, 
will help you to arouse their enthusiasm for a hot 
cereal. Send them to school every day really ready 
for the effort of work and play. Give them regu- 
larly a steaming bowl of Cream of Wheat. Your 
grocer has it. 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
In Canada made by Cream of Wheat Company, 
Winnipeg. English address, Fassett & Johnson 
Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 





FREE —Mothers say this plan works wonders 






















Name of child... 


Here are comments from some of the 30,000 
mothers who are getting remarkable results 
with this plan: “‘A very good way to coax 
children to eat hot cereal. The club idea has 
appealed to them strongly. They were never 


- A plan that arouses your children’s inter- 
To Mothers ¢ est in a hot cereal breakfast and makes 
them want to eat it regularly. A youngster’s club, with badges and 
asecret for members, with gold stars and colored wall charts. A plan 
that children work out for themselves. All material free—sent direct 
to your children together with a letter addressed to them personally 
and a sample box of Cream of Wheat. Just mail coupon to Dept. 
B-20, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


so anxious to eat cereal before.” (Mrs. J. P. 
H., Chicago) “‘ Your highly attractivemethod 
works like a charm—to enthuse children in 
a hot cereal breakfast. More ag, to you!” 
(Mrs. J. D. B., Los Angeles, California) 


fast. 


Name 


“The health posters and little gold stars 
are certainly working wonders with my 
little girl. It has hel 
fast problem with 
one.”” (M 


rs. G. F. L., Wilmington, Mass.) 


« Toco-operate with your school health pro- 
To Teachers: gram we have had prepared by an expe- 
rienced teacher a plan to interest children in eating a proper break- 
It has been successfully used in 60,000 
idea of a hot cereal breakfast to groups of different 
as important, it enlists the co-operation of mothers. The 
will be sent free to teachers or any school official. Mail coupon to 
Dept. B-20, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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I couldn't help thinking 
of our poor old talking 


machine at home 
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and our friends. 

Peg says they paid a small sum 
down—$25 I think she said—and 
then so much every month. Also, 
the dealer allowed them something 
on their old machine. I don’t know 
if this is the regular practice or not, 
but George is going to find out 
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Number Four-three. Orthophonic 
Victrola. List price, $95 
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wash it this way” 


that were patterned like old-fashioned calico and 
cost one hundred times as much? “‘Ivory,’’ said 


‘a 
j 
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To be extra sale, J). 


Picture any one of a score of smart thoroughfares 
throughout the country—a limousine gliding to a 


stop, and a lady emerging to enter a twentieth | ¥ j the saleswoman in a fine Chicago department store. 

century fairyland. oa 6C The best way to cleanse some fragile lacy stock- 
For within the doors of the modern shop— / { ings which a New York shop was actually offering 

whether it looks upon Fifth Avenue, New York,or / — er for $500? ‘‘With Ivory,”’ said the manager. 

State Street, Chicago, or rises above the Golden @ , \ All over the country, from coast to coast, shops 

Gate in San Francisco—are stockings as fragile og ¥ unanimously agreed: ‘‘Ivory is safe for fine things.”’ 

as a bubble, sweaters like thistledown, chiffons i) The great majority of the salespeople would 


like painted gossamer—gay things that might suggest no other soap. And more important—the 


be made of magic—to vanish at a touch. more costly or delicate the garment, the more 
And they are so costly—these charming trifles— certain they were to say: ‘‘Ivory, of course.”’ 

that even the wealthiest patron might well pause Why only Ivory? Salespeople themselves give 

and ask: ‘But can they really be washed?” the answer: Ivory is pure—you use it on your face, 
‘Yes, with Ivory,’’ would be the answer. so you know it is safe, for woolens, for silks, for 
For that is what salespeople in smart shops all rayons, for chiffons—for any fabric or color which 

over the country said when they were asked re- is safe in pure water alone. 

cently about washing all kinds of delicate garments. Free—A little book, Thistledown Treasures—their selection and 
The safest way to cleanse exquisite, lustrous care, answers such questions as: Can it be washed? Will it shrink? 

underwear from. Paris? ‘With Ivory,’’ said the Will it fade? How can I whiten yellowed silk and wool? How 


d aca 2 a h can I cleanse sweaters, georgettes, etc.? It is yours free if you 
epartment head in a smart oston s OP. ; will send a post card to Dept. 7-AF, Procter & Gamble, Cin- 
The safest soap for some quaint English chiffons cinnati, Ohio. 
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99 “/10 °% PURE-—-IVORY IS KIND TO EVERYTHING IT TOUCHES 
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SONG HALTED AND GASPED ABOVE THE DUST-CHOKED LINE 


Lhe F1orns of Ramadan 


pall WAS sizzling hot on the station platform and 
4 the bouquet of roses he had bought for her had 
§| already begun to wilt a little. He shifted them 
bai from one hand to the other, peering for the 
3 i twentieth time down the track, but the shining 
rails prolonged themselves into an indefinite, shimmering 
vacancy. 

Hooch Googins, the red-faced baggageman, grinned not 
unsympathetically at the overgrown lad in the too-tight 
suit. ‘Keep yer shirton,” he admonished. ‘‘Train’s on time. 
Ye won’t hev to wait more’n five minutes more for her!” 

He knew, as did everybody else in Rome, why Robert 
Shafter had been waiting fifty minutes for the New York 
express. Clare Vernon was coming home. Robert had re- 
hearsed until he knew every step of what was going to 
happen from the moment the train stopped until he deliv- 
ered her at her front door. First, the negro porter would 
jump down with Clare’s suitcase and then she herself would 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 
Illustrated by L. F. Wilford 


appear at the top of the steps, looking quickly along the 
platform until she should catch sight of him. Their eyes 
would meet; her face would light up; he would spring 
gallantly forward and place the bouquet in her hands. 

Then he would take her elbow with an air of proprietor- 
ship and guide her to the waiting motor. And when they 
reached the corner of Bellevue Avenue he would kiss her— 
maybe! e 

Just the two of them. All others would have the good 
taste to keep away! 

The bell outside the ticket office began to ring and a sub- 
dued humming rose from the rails beside him. In spite of 


the heat his fingers were cold and the blood in his eyes blurred 
the onrushing engine as it thundered to a stop. He hurried 
toward the Pullman. Just as he had expected, a uniformed 
figure leaped to the platform. It was not a negro, however, 
but a trim young officer in unfamiliar but exceedingly smart 
regimentals, who turned and extended his hand to the person 
behind him upon the steps—Clare! She was already 
carrying a bouquet—two bouquets! Then the officer swung 
her to the platform with the same air of proprietorship that 
Robert had expected to use himself. Two older and, as it 
seemed to Robert, stylishly dressed men had followed her. 
One of them handed the obsequious porter a dollar bill. 
She flashed a smile at her three escorts. 

““Welcome to our metropolis—‘the Eternal City’!’”’ she 
said. ‘‘Sometimes known as ‘the biggest little town in the 
Middle West’!” 

Robert shoved his way into the group, grasping his bou- 
quet. It had suddenly become tawdry. ‘How do you do, 











THE MOUTH OF SAID OU MOHAND WATERED. 


Clare!”” he stammered. They all turned and looked at 
him—superciliously, it seemed to him. 

“Why, Robert! You here!” 

He held out his bouquet: ‘Brought you some flowers.” 

“How nice!”’ She looked vaguely at those already in her 
hands. Then, without taking his offering, she said: ‘‘Cap- 
tain Snayde, let me present Robert Shafter. These are my 
friends, Mr. Porter and Mr. Masten, Robert. It was sweet 
of you to come to meet me. How is your mother?” 

He was staggered! Could this be the same Clare that 
only five months ago had heard his tremulous avowal of 
eternal love and promised to be his forever—practically ? 
He was forced to recognize the fact that she had not done so 
actually. However, she certainly had not refused him. And 
she had certainly listened—receptively—about that lot on 
Hillside Avenue. 

“But we’re both so young, Bobbie! We ought to wait. 
Neither of us is eighteen!” 


T WAS only too true! And neither of them was eighteen 
even yet. Robert’s birthday came in September. All the 
same, she had let him kiss her. What more ought to be 
necessary to constitute an engagement? Not, perhaps, with 
' some fly-by-night girl you had 
met a couple of times at a 
dance and were sitting out 
with, but all Rome knew that 
Clare and he had been keeping 
company ever since they could 
remember. What had come 
over her? The tone of her in- 
troduction had been tanta- 
mount to: “This is my little 
friend Bobbie Shafter—one of 
the home-town boys who used 
to rush me when I was a kid.” 
He shook hands grudg- 
ingly with “Jim” and 
“Larry ’’—Mr. Porter and 
Mr. Masten—and al- 
though his eyes topped 
theirs by a couple of 
inches he felt that he was 
being condescended to. 
“Glad to meet you,” he 
lied, trailing behind the 
party to the Vernon motor. 
Clare’s voice was shrill 
with excitement. ‘‘Come 
sit here with me, Captain 
j// CLARE Snayde?”’ she called from 
oy al the rear seat. ‘Jim, you 
y «*aye~e_. and Larry can crowd in 
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somewhere., It’s only a step to the family castle!” 
piled in, leaving Robert standing on the platform. 

“Can’t we give you a lift, Robert?” inquired Clare. 
“Your house is right on the way. We’ll drop you there. You 
don’t mind sitting in front with Sam?” 

Robert climbed up beside the chauffeur. 
scious of a sense of sacrilege. 
phone of her hands. 

“This is Rome, ladies and gents. See it and die!” she 
barked. ‘‘Our financial district! On the right the Five- 
Cent Savings Bank and the new court house—built in 1873; 
on the left the public library, the Star Theater, the shooting 
gallery, pop-corn stand and Uncle Pete Barstow, our most 
famous citizen—the old geezer walking along there with the 
cane—born in 1835 and ‘fit in three wars’! We are now 
approaching the residential quarter! This is Bellevue 
Avenue, famous for its elm trees, fudge parties, stone dogs, 
iron stags ——’”’ 

What had come over her? Had her head been completely 
turned? Was that what happened when girls were sent off 
to New York “‘finishing’’ schools? It finished them, all right! 
Was she ashamed of her native place, of her friends, of—him? 

“Stop at Mr. Shafter’s, Sam,” directed Clare elegantly. 
“Thank you so much for coming to meet me, Bobbie! See 
you soon. Yes, home, Sam!” 

They were gone, leaving him standing alone beside the 
front gate. Hot tears were in his eyes. Why—why, she had 
not even asked him to come to see her! With a swelling 
throat he felt for the latch and became aware of something 
in his hand. He looked down. He was still holding the 
roses. 


They 


He was con- 
Clare had made a mega- 


HEY had cost three good dollars, but as he passed the 

ash can below the back porch he stuffed them into it. 
His mother, a subdued woman who seemed always on the 
point of saying something and then changing her mind, was 
standing in the kitchen talking to the hired girl. 

“And be sure to have the waffles crisp, won’t you, Mary? 
You know how particular Mr. Shafter is! He wants his 
waffles to be just so—hello, dear!”” She followed Robert 
into the front hall. ‘‘Mr. West, the principal of the high 
school, was here to see me this afternoon,”’ she confided to 
him. ‘‘He says unless you do better you’ll never pass your 
college examinations. I haven’t told your father. I won’t, 
if you’ll try to do better. But I’m afraid you haven’t been 
working very hard, have you, dear?”’ 

Robert mumbled something unintelligible. In the dark- 
ness of the hall she could not see his face. 

“Ts anything the matter, dear?” she called after him as 
he clumped up the stairs. 

“‘Nothing—at all!” he articulated, slamming the door of 
his room behind him. Then with a sob he threw himself face 
downward on his bed. 


HIS GAUNT FINGERS CARESSED 
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HIS SCRAGGLY BEARD 


But when he telephoned the next day he received Clare’s 
cordial assurance that she would love to see him any time. 
She was hazy as to making dates, however, and on such occa- 
sions as he did find her at home she was never alone, Messrs. 
Porter, Masten and Snayde making it obvious that they 
considered him of not the slightest consequence. Robert, 
baffled, gave up the unequal contest, recognizing that, for 
the time being at least, Clare was too engrossed in her new 
“‘men’”’ friends to pay any attention to him. But his mind re- 
mained so full of her that he was wholly unable to study. 

When the college entrance examinations came he flunked 
them all abysmally. 


““TF I DIDN’T know to the contrary I should have said 

from his papers that the boy was a goop!”’ declared 
Principal West to Robert’s father. ‘‘ Yet he’s kept near the 
head of his class ever since he’s been at the high school. I 
don’t understand it.” 

“Please don’t be too hard on Robert, Hiram!” begged 
Mrs. Shafter, waylaying her husband before his evening 
interview with the culprit. “‘I’m sure he did the best he 
could. Everybody knows that college examinations are ever 
so much harder than they used to be.” 

“Don’t you worry, Mattie,” he replied. ‘‘I’ll not be too 
hard on him. I’ve a hunch that this is the best thing that 
ever happened to the boy. It’ll wake him up and make him 
see things as they are.” 

““You mean as you think they are!”’ she almost retorted, 
but she only said: ‘‘ Well, don’t forget that he’s sensitive 
and high-strung. You might make him desperate!” 

“Desperate, nothing!’”’ snorted her husband. ‘‘It’s time 
he realized that there’s something in life besides dreaming 
about girls and reading cheap novels.” 

It was an unfortunate moment for Mr. Shafter to have 
selected, for in addition to the conscious disgrace of having 
flunked his examinations, Robert was quivering with resent- 
ment over his treatment by Clare. 

“Come in here, Robert. I want to talk to you!” 

Robert knew the tone. It was the one used by Mr. Shafter 
in earlier years preliminary to spankings. He set his jaw and 
followed his father into the stuffy little library containing, in 
addition to the Memorial History of Columbus, a plaster 
cast of Daniel Webster and a glass dome incasing a stuffed 
woodpecker, all of which treasures his father had acquired 
in liquidation of otherwise uncollectible debts. Mr. Shafter 
sat down on a horsehair-covered armchair and regarded his 
son with the visage of one who has suffered a recent bereave- 
ment. Robert was getting more and more nervous. Clare’s 
party was to take place that evening and she had asked him 
to bring his ukulele and help out with a few songs. He had, 
for a moment, entertained the thought of an abrupt refusal, 
but her voice had sounded so sweet over the wire that he had 
capitulated. 
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“Any of your favorites,’ she had said—“‘ Mandalay or 
Fuzzy Wuzzy or Gentlemen-Rankers.” 

“ All right,” he agreed, “‘I’ll be over!’”” Then he had gone 
to the library to receive sentence. 

“Mr. West tells me you have failed all your examinations, 
Robert. What have you got to say for yourself?” 

Robert steadily returned his father’s gaze. “I don’t 
know as I can say anything. I did the best I could. I’ve 
been kind of upset lately,’’ he answered. 

He avoided explaining why, conscious that it would only 
the more excite his father’s wrath. Hiram W. Shafter 
cleared his throat. He did not enjoy lecturing Robert; he 
did so only because he regarded it as his paternal duty. 


ELL, I have a good deal to say !”’ he began. “‘ The trou- 

ble with you, Robert, is this.” For some twenty min- 
utes Robert listened to what was the trouble with him. He 
was, it appeared, lazy, unambitious and inefficient, and he 
would never amount to a—h’m—anything unless he gave up 
all his crazy ideas about going off to China or the South Sea 
Islands, and what all, and quit playing the ukulele and read- 
ing poetry and trashy novels and realized that it was time 
for him to go to work and become self-supporting. He was 
a trifler without—as had just been demonstrated—even 
enough serious purpose to get into college. He was, in 
effect, a silly, half-baked kid. Well, he had had his chance 
and lost it. On July the first he could start in as a messenger 
at the Five-Cent Savings Bank at five dollars per week. 

For a moment Robert stretched his hand after the vanish- 
ing dream of a university education. 

**Couldn’t I work all summer and maybe pass the exams 
in the autumn? I’d like to try!” he urged timidly. 

““You’ve had all the chance 
you’re going to have,”’ retorted 
his father. “It’s probably a 
good thing you didn’t get into 
college. It would just have 
meant four more years of 
dawdling around Cambridge 
or New Haven studying botany 
and fine arts, singing college 
songs and yelling Ra-Ra-Ra! 
I’ve yet to see a college gradu- 
ate I’d want to give a job to! 
No, to work you go. And, if 
you stick at it, sometime you 
may be a credit to us yet—I 
hope so. That’s all I have to 
say!” 

Mr. Shafter took up the 
Evening Enquirer and adjusted 
his spectacles as an indication 
that the interview was at an 
end. He had really spoken for 
what he believed to be his 
son’s good. 

With feet of lead Robert 
climbed to his room for his 
ukulele. From his window he 
could see the motors rolling up 
to the Vernon door. He had 
always regarded it as a second 
home; now it seemed to hima 
house of strangers. For the 
first time in his life he won- 
dered if he were properly ap- 
pareled for an evening party. 
Oughtn’t one to own a dress 
suit when one was nearly 
eighteen? He noticed in the 
mirror that his coat collar did 
not conceal his tie and that the 
sleeves were too short! He was 
more than conscious of these 
deficiencies as he entered the 
Vernon parlor. 


“Pes everybody!’’ 
called Clare triumph- 
antly. ‘‘The band is late, so 
Robert Shafter has kindly con- 
sented to sing a few songs to 
fill up the time.” 

Mr. Masten clapped loudly; 
so did Mr. Porter and Captain 
Snayde. Robert had never felt 
so conspicuous in his life as 
Clare pulled a chair into the 
center of the room, while the 
others made a circle about him. 
His nerve was oozing rapidly 
away, but he sat down and 
strummed a few chords. What 
should he sing? In the rear of 
the crowd he could see the su- 
percilious grins of the New 
Yorkers. Damned stuffed 


shirts! He’d show them! 
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“‘Guess I’ll give "em Gentlemen-Rankers!”’ he thought. It 
was one of Clare’s favorites, and he had always got a thrill 
out of it. 

“‘Sh-h-h!”’ ordered Clare. Robert closed his eyes and, 
picking the strings, began in a sentimental quaver: 


“To the le-gion of the lost ones, to the co-hort of the damned, 
To my breth-ren in their sor-rows overseas iS 





The guests in front were listening respectfully. 


“We're poor little lambs who’ve lost our way, 
Baa! Baa! Baa! 
We’re little black sheep who've gone astray, 
Baa-aa-aa!”’ 


sang Robert plaintively. 

‘*Baa-aa-aa!”’ came in a suppressed bleat from the back 
row. Doggedly he kept on. 

‘‘Baa! Baa! Baa!” rose jeeringly from the rear. Even 
Clare smiled. It was contagious. Robert finished in a chorus 
of bleats, conscious of having made a fool of himself in spite 
of the applause. That Clare also should have found him 
ridiculous was. more than he could bear. Blinded by tears, 
he arose indignantly and forced his way to the front porch, 
out into the sheltering darkness of the lawn. 

A gleam at the door, a rustle on the grass, and she was be- 
side him. 

“I’m sorry, Robert! They didn’t mean any harm. You 
must admit it was funny!” 

“‘So you think I’m funny! Look here, Clare! I’ve stood 
all I’m going to. Ever since you came back you’ve acted 
as if I was dirt under your feet—paid no attention to me 





THEY SWAYED IN A DEATH GRAPPLE ON THE EDGE OF THE PRECIPICE 





whatever. I want to know 
where I stand. Are we en- 
gaged or aren’t we?” 

“Engaged !”’ 

“Sure! Engaged. Just 
that!” 

“Why, Robert!” 

“You don’t mean you were 
just fooling with me all that 
time? Think of the books we 
read together and our walks 
and everything. How about 
Hillside Avenue?” 


“T NEVER said a thing 

about Hillside Avenue! 
You know perfectly well that 
when you asked me to be en- 
gaged to you I said that we— 
that you were entirely too 
young.”’ 

He croaked bitterly. “‘Rats! 
I guess you wouldn’t think I 
was too young if you hadn’t 
gone off to New York and got 
your head turned and met a 
lot of slick dudes ——”’ 

“*T won’t have you speak that way of my men friends!” 

“Men!” 

“Yes, men. That’s more than you are.” 

“*A lot of soft slobs!” 

She tore herself from his grasp. ‘‘If anybody is a slob it’s 
you! You’re just a silly, senti- 
mental boy, jealous because 
I’ve got some friends who are 
men of the world and know 
something about life. Why 
should you expect me to want 
to marry you? What do you 
amount to? You can’t even 
get into college! With all your 
big talk, if.you’re such a man 
why don’t you do something to 
show it?’’ She was half cry- 
ing. 

He stepped back a little, cut 
to the quick. “‘So that’s what 
you think of me!” His voice 
was strained. ‘‘Then—we’re 
not engaged ?”’ 

“TI should say not!”’ 

“All right, then!” 

He picked up the ukulele, 
which had fallen on the grass, 
turned on his heel and walked 
stiffly across the lawn. Clare 
stared after him. He was al- 
ready halfway to the street. 

“Robert!’’ she called once, 
faintly. But he did not hear 
ROP. jew etinet Es <0, -3 oe 
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Soldats de la Légion, 

De la Légion Etrangére, 
N’ayant pas de nation, 

La France est votre mére. 


HE song halted and gasped 

above the dust-choked line, 
which, without pretense of 
order, staggered along the 
blinding piste toward Bou 
Kemkem. At sunset the desert 
would be green and gold; now 
it was a molten fiery furnace, 
with men walking in it—but 
not unscathed. 

Robert Shafter, his face 
burned black, his lips cracked, 
his eyes swollen, tried to join in 
the chorus, but only a hoarse 
grunt came from his parched 
throat. The soles of his shoes 
were like live coals, his rifle 
barrel a glowing steel billet. 
The world shivered aghast at 
the heat that everywhere 
streamed upward in wavering 
lines behind the incandescent 
veil that hung over thé bat- 
talion. 

The little legionary at Rob- 
ert’s right, a round-shouldered, 
bow-legged man known as 
Pepin le Grand, began to sing 





ROBERT 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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DESPITE THE 
COLD, MRS. 
ADAMS GAVE 
THE FIRST 
GREAT WHITE 
HOUSE RE- 
CEPTION ON 
JANUARY I, I801 


Oficial and Cnoficial Behavior at Washington 


When Adam dolve, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman? 


O ASKED John Ball, the ‘‘mad priest’ who 
Wu] did the pulpit propaganda work for Wat 
e4| Tyler’s rebellion in 1381, and had his head 
41 chopped off in the presence of Richard II 
i) for asking such questions. 

The query would have been less danger- 
ous but almost as pertinent in the city of 

: a } Washington concerning social customs 
when the White House was in a swamp and Abigail Adams, 
the first mistress of that mansion, had to hang her weekly 
wash in the East Room to dry. The whole region of the ten- 
mile square which had been set apart as the District of 
Columbia and the seat of the National Government, when 
it first became that seat, was so infested with wolves that a 
reward of two hundred pounds of tobacco was given for 
every dead wolf produced. The Government set up house- 
keeping under conditions almost as primitive and rigorous 
as those which had been overcome by the early settlers in the 
American colonies and which, in a later period, made the 
home-making of Western pioneers a heroic adventure. 

So when the Congress moved from the already elegant and 
sophisticated Philadelphia to the raw District of Columbia 
in President Adams’ administration, and John and Abigail 
Adams took possession of the brand-new White House, then 
called the President’s Palace, there came the first setback in 
the evolution of that unwritten code of behavior known as 
the social usage of Washington. 

There was ample formality and strict etiquette through 
the two Washington administrations and the first part of 
John Adams’ single term, for those two periods covered the 
years that the Government was quartered in New York and 
Philadelphia. Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary of the 
Treasury, was appealed to by Washington to formulate some 
sort of code to regulate social intercourse between the 
dwellers in the executive mansion and the public. So Hamil- 
ton had as much to do with our first official etiquette as with 
our Government’s financial system. Washington decreed 
that he would receive from two until three on Tuesday and 
Friday afternoons and added that callers on other days 
would not be welcome. 
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Mrs. Washington Establishes Precedents 


ARTHA WASHINGTON, at Hamilton’s suggestion, 
announced that she would return no calls, thereby estab- 
lishing a precedent which, with a few notable exceptions, has 
held good to this day. It was not considered in keeping with 
the desired dignity of the first lady of the land to go to other 
houses. Mrs. Washington also established a rule as to po- 
lite bedtime on the evening of her opening levee in the first 
presidential mansion on Cherry Street, New York. After 
receiving her guests she said, ‘General Washington always 
retires at ten o’clock and generally I precede him.” Then 
she made a sweeping bow and walked out. 
Abigail Adams, who before she became first lady had 
been abroad with her husband on his diplomatic missions, 
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was qualified to follow Mrs. Washington’s régime and add a 
few foreign niceties to it in Philadelphia, but she succumbed 
to the wilderness conditions of Washington when the White 
House was supposed to be ready for human habitation in the 
fall of 1800 and the Adams family moved in. 

Mrs. Adams did return calls. If she returned them faster 
than they were made she would make other calls that she 
didn’t owe. She went out all the time. This was not because 
she was indifferent to the dignity of her position 
but merely to get warm. In those days there was 
not one of the fifty or so small Washington houses 
which had been thrown together in a hurry for the 
members of the Government and Congress that 
was not more comfortable and livable than the Pres- 
ident’s Palace. That had spaciousness and nothing 
else. There were no adequate means of heating or 
lighting it. In the whole ark of a house there was 
not a single bell by which a servant could be sum- 
moned. There was not enough wood for the fire- 
places, so the chill could be taken off only one room 
at a time. 

So Mrs. Adams, rather than shiver alone in her 
grandeur, disregarded Martha Washington’s prec- 
edent and: ran in to see the neighbors frequently. 
Sometimes she would carry a bit of new butter or 
cheese or fresh vegetables, according to the custom 
of the fashionable callers of the period. All the 
staples and delicacies had to be hauled by wagon 
from New York and Philadelphia, so any little gift 
for the larder from one Cabinet lady to another, even 
to or from the wife of the President, was always welcome. 
There were many other handicaps to a court etiquette in 
the early days. A serious one was the scarcity of young 
women in Washington. Each season the few eligible ones 
would be married by young bachelors of Congress or the 
diplomatic corps and carried off to the homes of their hus- 
bands in the several states and European countries. They 
did not come back as a rule because there was no part of the 
country which did not have more social life and greater com- 
fort than Washington, and the representatives of foreign 
countries were as enthusiastic about remaining at the Amer- 
ican capital as a modern United States diplomat would be 
about a post in Patagonia. 

However, Mrs. Adams pulled herself together for New 
Year’s and in spite of difficulties a great reception was given 
in the raw Palace on January 1, 1801. Thousands of candles 
and several wagonloads of cordwood sent from Philadelphia 
gave the brilliance and warmth for this first of all the parties 
in the long and gradually evolving series of state functions 
that have been making White House history ever since. The 
social system has had its gradations, like the political system, 
with many serious lapses toward simplicity or barbarism, as 
the case might be, and with good form more or less variant. 





Always the determining factors have been the culture and 
taste, or lack of them, in the mistress of the White House and 
the international character of the etiquette which governs 
the intercourse between the officials of any national capital 
and the representatives sent to it by foreign governments. 
It is this officially prescribed politeness in respecting the 
social rights of the foreigners that is meant, chiefly, by the 
term ‘Social usage of Washington.’’ Nevertheless the rules 
also govern the matter of social precedence as between our 
own Supreme Court justices, Cabinet members, congressmen 
and the army and navy officials; and, more particularly, the 
wives of each group. The President’s wife is, of course, ex- 
empt. Disregard of the rules, especially in the higher official 


groups, either means social ostracism and failure or indicates 


that the woman who dares to be socially unfettered 

has enough personality to be a successful rebel with- 

out loss of any prestige that she considers desirable 
. for herself or essential to her husband’s political 

progress. The only notable case of such rebellion 

at the present time is that of Mrs. Nicholas Long- 
worth, wife of the Speaker of the 
House of ‘Representatives, who ranks 
the Cabinet, the Senate and the mil- 
itary in social matters. 


Mrs. Longworth’s Freedom 


CCORDING to the code, Mrs. 
Longworth should be ‘‘at home”’ 
on Wednesdays for all who wish to call 
on her. Also she should make first 
calls on the wives of the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Chief Justice and Justices of 
the Supreme Court, and the foreign 
ambassadors and ministers. On the 
other hand all the Cabinet wives and the ladies of the Senate 
and House and Army and Navy must make their first calls 
on the Speaker’s wife. 

But Mrs. Longworth pays no attention to these matters. 
She is not “at home” on Wednesday or any other day to 
anybody she does not really care to see. She calls whenever 
the whim strikes her on anybody she desires to visit, and 
keeps no books on first calls or other supposed social obliga- 
tions. The wife of the Speaker reserves for herself now the 
same freedom that she had when she lived in the White 
House. Many other Washington wives envy her and wish 
they had the courage to do the same. Many of them criti- 
cize her among themselves. A very few sometimes try to per- 
suade her to mend her ways. ‘It isn’t fair to Nick,” one of 
her acquaintances said to her. “‘You can’t offend a lot of 
wives of Cabinet men, senators and representatives without 
having it react on at least some of the husbands; and they 
may be the very men who as delegates to some future Re- 
publican convention will have the say, in a deadlock, whether 
Speaker Longworth shall be the presidential nominee.” 

Mrs. Longworth was not impressed. ‘‘I have no social 
secretary,’’ she said to me. “I did not even know about this 
matter of being at home Wednesdays.” 
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THERE WERE MANY HANDICAPS TO A 
COURT ETIQUETTEIN THE EARLY DAYS. 
A SERIOUS ONE WAS THE SCARCITY 
OF YOUNG WOMEN IN WASHINGTON 


The wife of Speaker Thomas B. Reed dreaded social for- 
malities as much as Mrs. Longworth does, but she was no 
rebel. She gave and attended all the dinners, made and 
received all the calls that her position called for. But be- 
yond that she enjoyed life in her own way, staying away 
from many functions herself but freely lending the Speaker 
for an evening to sit in at dinner as a temporary bachelor. 
Tom Reed was always a much desired guest. But there was 
more fun even when he and his wife were both present. At 
one party Mrs. Reed was telling of having met Senator Alli- 
son on the street and walking along with him. He saw com- 
ing a woman who bored him. Continuing her story, Mrs. 
Reed said: ‘‘The senator, without thinking, exclaimed ‘there 
comes that damn woman.’”’ 

“Oh, Susan, Susan,’’ cried Speaker Reed from his end of 
the table, ‘‘in all the years that we have been married this is 
the first time you have lowered the moral tone of a dinner 
party by such dreadful language.” 


cA New Ambassador 


EED, who was a devoted and admiring husband, liked to 
pretend that he was henpecked and had to frame excuses 
to get out for an occasional stag party at cards. One night 
he said, ‘‘I must go now and call on the Italian Ambassador, 
Giuseppe Canoni.”’ Mrs. Reed paid no particular attention, 
so he repeated that he must call on the Italian Ambassador, 
Giuseppe Canoni. “‘Why,”’ replied Mrs. Reed, “I thought 

the Italian ambassador was Count Something-or-other.”’ 
*“Oh, no,” said the Speaker; 
“it’s Giuseppe Canoni—in our 

/ language, Joseph Cannon.” 

In all countries except the 
United States the rules of social 
usage are set down in an 
official protocol which 
has the force of a govern- 
ment decree. In Washing- 
ton there is no protocol, 
but the rules are just as 
strict when entertain- 
ment of diplomats or 
visiting princes is con- 
cerned and the State 
Department is the au- 
thority in the matter. 
The State Department 
is a trifle sensitive 
about this. There are 
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circumstances under which it seems undignified or at least 
too trivial for a great cabinet department, the major busi- 
ness of which is with treaties and war and peace, to be called 
upon to furnish a seating plan for the guests at a dinner party. 

“This department is not a social secretary for all Wash- 
ington,” said one of the assistant Secretaries of State when 
asked about its social functions. ‘‘There are certain rules 
and formalities in these matters and we explain them to any- 
body who needs to know. At the beginning of each new 
administration and of each new Congress there is of course 
an influx of hostesses who do not know how to go about enter- 
taining, and we advise them. The chief social work of the 
department is to safeguard the dignity of the White House 
family and functions and to assure the correct ceremonial 
procedure in the reception of accredited diplomats and dis- 
tinguished foreign guests when they are rulers themselves or 
from royal families.” 

One of the earliest international courtesy questions arose 
in the Jefferson administration when a diplomat from Turkey 
took up his official residence in Washington and sent word 
to the White House that he had come alone, expecting that 
the Government would provide him with a harem of Amer- 
ican wives. Jefferson settled that matter alone without 
referring it to the State Department and without a war scare 
or international crisis. But the State Department began its 
career as the goat in social affairs in James Monroe’s admin- 
istration when the Monroes moved into the White House 
upon its restoration after being burned by the British in the 
Madison administration. It was then that the name of 
the mansion was changed from the President’s Palace to the 
White House because the outer walls were whitewashed. 

Mrs. Monroe was the daughter of a wealthy British army 
officer, and as the wife of Monroe in the diplomatic period of 
his career had lived much at foreign courts. So she intro- 
duced a régime of great formality and elegance, revived 
Martha Washington’s rule against returning calls, remained 
seated while her guests stood, installed a French chef in the 
White House kitchen and sometimes spent as much as a 
hundred dollars a single evening for wax candles to illuminate 
a White House reception. All this made trouble and talk. 
There were political ramifications of the resulting social 
jealousies among the Cabinet and Congress families. Then 
the Monroes’ daughter, Maria, was married in the White 
House, the first daughter of a President to be married there, 
and her parents failed to invite many persons who felt they 
had a right to be present. That was the last straw, and 
the social-political rumpus became very serious. President 
Monroe called on his Secretary of State, John Quincy 

Adams, to straighten things out by mollifying disgruntled 
statesmen whose wives felt that they had been snubbed by 





the First Lady of the 
Land. The job has re- 
mained with the State 
Departmentever since, 
getting more official 
and less personal with 
each administration. 

But regardless of 
this departmental con- 
cern, the woman in the 
White House and a few 
women outside of it 
who retain their social leadership through changing admin- 
istrations are the real arbiters and they solve many puzzles 
by their wit and intuition. 

The most interesting illustration of that fact was the 
decision as to the question of social precedence between 
an ambassador and a vice president of the United States. 
Credit for that belongs to Miss Mabel T Boardman. 





cAmerica’s Hetr Apparent 


HE question arose in 1893 when Julian Pauncefote, the 

British minister at Washington, was raised to the rank of 
ambassador. The distinction, so far as social precedence is 
concerned, is this: A minister represents merely his govern- 
ment, an ambassador represents the person of his sovereign 
and at his diplomatic station wishes to be considered as 
ranking next to the head of the government to which he is 
accredited. 

When he was merely a minister Lord Pauncefote was 
content to sit below the Vice President at a Washington 
dinner table. When he became ambassador he claimed 
precedence. Washington hostesses, who had always regarded 
the Vice President as second only to the President, demurred 
and there was an awkward situation. 

Pauncefote’s government in London backed him up on the 
ground that an ambassador’s rank and prestige are some- 
thing that he cannot waive even if he is willing to, for they 
belong not to him personally but to his sovereign. 

Apparently the only way out of it was for the Ambassador 
to decline invitations to all affairs at which the Vice Presi- 
dent was to be a guest. He told Miss Boardman that that 
was what he was going to do. 

“I think you are entirely wrong, Lord Pauncefote,”’ re- 
plied Miss Boardman. 

“Why?” asked the astonished Ambassador. 


(Continued on Page 69) 










mee} APT SALATHIEL DOANE and his 
| daughter, Hazel, were standing on the 


| store, and Solon himself was with them. 
tial} Mr, Snaith is the keenest business man 
in Trumet. There are people who declare him to be 
the only business man there, although there are 
several other shops along the main street of the 
little village, and their proprietors manage to keep alive 
somehow. But Solon earns more than a bare living, even 
in the winter season when the hotel and cottages are closed. 
The grocery store is his, also the secondhand shop next 
door and the garage at the rear. He sells flour and fur- 
niture and overalls and tires and hats and hardware and 
oil and gasoline. Five years ago he nailed two new signs 
above the door of his secondhand shop. The first bore, in 
large letters, the word ‘“ Antiques.’’ The second, in smaller 
capitals, announced “I Buy and Sell Everything Old Except 
Eggs.’”’ Motorists who read this sign laughed heartily. 
Many of them stopped their cars to enter the shop and 
laugh with, or at, the man who had placed it there; he must 
be a ‘‘character,”’ they decided. Usually, after ‘they had de- 
parted, Solon laughed too. If he had furnished the amuse- 
ment it was they who had paid for it. 

Captain Doane and his daughter were on a shopping ex- 
pedition, having walked up to the Centre from the ‘‘old 
Doane place’? at the Cove. It was mid-June and Miss 
Doane was home from college on her summer vacation. 
Her arms, like her father’s, 
were filled with packages. 
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**SO YOU’VE FOUND IT OUT, HAVE YOU?’ 


The -Naddleman 


By JosEPH C, LINCOLN 


Her father chuckled. ‘‘Better wait till you get through 
college afore you talk that way. Cars cost money.” 

Now this was not the important topic which Solon Snaith 
had intended broaching, but, as a business man, he did not 
neglect the opportunity of putting in a business word. 

“Some of ’em don’t cost nothin’ worth mentionin’,’”’ he 
declared. “I’ve got a good little secondhand two-seater out 
in my garage now that I’d let go to you, Cap’n, for—say—a 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. There’s a bargain. Show 
her to you this minute, if you say so.” 

Captain Doane snorted again. ‘“‘You needn’t mind,” he 
retorted, with contempt. “‘I’ve seen that two-seater often 
enough when Jim Baker owned it. Yes, and heard it, too. 
You could always hear Jim roarin’ for two minutes afore he 
hove in sight. When I do buy a car—and some day maybe 
I will—it’ll bea reg’lar one. I ain’t asummer woman buyin’ 
antiques. Well, come on, daughter, you and me must be 
headin’ down towards home.”’ 

Snaith took a step forward. ‘‘ Well, there!”’ he exclaimed, 
in a tone of surprise. “I knew there was somethin’ else I 
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wanted to say next time I happened to run across 
either one of you two. Your mentionin’ antiques 
kept me from forgettin’ it again, I guess. It’s about 
that funny old-fashioned rug you’ve got up in your 
garret, Hazel; that one your grandma made, back 
in Old Testament times, or thereabouts. I might 
be able to sell that rug for you. Seems to me I’ve 
hinted somethin’ of the kind to you afore, but ——”’ 
Captain Salathiel interrupted. ‘‘Hinted!’’ he repeated. 
“Sol Snaith, you know you’ve done nothin’ but pester me 
about that rug every time we’ve met in the last five months. 
It ain’t for sale. Come on, Hazel.” 
“Now hold on a minute, Salathiel. Let’s hear what Hazel 
has to say about it. It’s hers, I understand.”’ 
Hazel Doane smiled. ‘‘I say exactly what father says, Mr. 
Snaith. The rug isn’t for sale.” 


“TOW, now, now!” In spite of his enforced calmness a 
little of Solon’s anxiety was beginning to appear in his 
manner and tone. “You mustn’t talk that way, Hazel. 
Everything’s for sale if you can get money enough for it. 
And that ratty old hooked rug ain’t doin’ nobody any good 
stowed up aloft in your pa’s attic. I’ve got—I mean I think 
maybe I know of a person who could use a big rug of that 
kind and would pay consider’ble for it. You’d sell for—for’’— 
a gulp—‘“‘ for two hundred dollars, wouldn’t you?”’ 

Both the Doanes started. It was Hazel who spoke. ‘‘ Two 
hundred dollars!’’ she repeated. ‘‘Do you mean to say you 
would give me two hundred 

dollars for that old rug?’’ 





Mr. Snaith, who had sold 
them the contents of those 
packages, had walked with 
them as far as the door. He 
had something very impor- 
tant to say, so, characteristi- 
cally, he said something else | 
first. Solon always preferred | 
strategy to the direct attack. 
*‘Goin’ to walk back home, 
be you, Hazel?’’ he inquired,- 
with careful carelessness. | 
Captain Salathiel snorted. 
The person who bought and | 
sold everything old except 
eggs was not a favorite of his. | 
He took it upon himself to 
answer the question ad- 
dressed to his daughter. 
“Didn’t cal’late she was 
goin’ to fly, did you, Solon?”’ 
he asked, with sarcasm. 


R. SNAITH smiled 

serenely. ‘“‘Not so’s 
you’d notice it,”” he replied. 
“T didn’t know but what 
you’d bought that automobile 
you’ve been talkin’ about 
buyin’ so long, Salathiel.”’ 

“Humph! You’ve been 
doin’ all that talkin’. I ain’t 
said a word.” 

“High time you did, then. 
You used tohaveacar. You 
ought to have one now. Don’t 
you say he had, Hazel?”’ 

The girl nodded emphati- 
cally. ‘Of course I do,’ she 
agreed. ‘‘Some day he shall 








Another gulp. *‘I—I might. 
I don’t know for sure, but I 
night be crazy enough to. 
That’s a terrible sight of 
money, you know. Think 
what you could do with two 
hundred dollars. You could 
buy your Pa that nice little 
two-seater out in my garage 
and have money left.” 

Captain Doane laughed 
scornfully. ‘She wouldn’t 
have a father left long after- 
wards,”’ he vowed. ‘About 
the first steep hill me and 
that car started to navigate 
would finish us both. That 
rug ain’t for sale, Solon. Tell 
him so, Hazel. Maybe he’ll 
believe you.” 


HE did tell him just that. 
“Grandmother left me 
that rug in her will,”’ she said, 
‘‘and I shall always keep it. 
That is, I suppose I shall. 

Yes, Daddy, I’m coming.”’ 
They walked away to- 
gether. Solon, still pleading 
and protesting, started to fol- 
low, but gave it up. As the 
Doanes turned the corner of 
the road leading to the Cove, 
Salathiel asked his daughter 

a question. 

“Say, look here,” he de- 
| * manded, ‘‘ what did you mean 
by tellin’ that slick scamp 
you ‘supposed’ you'd always 
ts keep that rug? You know 








have one, even if I have to 
buy it myself.’’ 





**MA’AM,”’ HE GROWLED OMINOUSLY, ““SUPPOSE YOU 








SPEAK RIGHT OUT AND SAY YOUR SAY”’ 


plaguey well you'll never 
sell it, don’t you?” 
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Shesmiled. ‘“‘Why no, Daddy,’ she said teasingly. “How 
can I be sure of what I may or may not do some day?” 

“Rubbish! You can be sure of that. That Snaith critter 
has been pesterin’ me about that rug ever since I was fool 
enough to let him go up attic to look at a broken-down 
rockin’-chair. I sold him that chair for four dollars and I 
heard he sold it afterward for twenty. He saw the rug then 
and he’s been crazy to buy it ever since. Been raisin’ the 
figger every time he’s run acrost my bows. I’ve told him 
over and over that it belonged to you and that you’d never 
sell it. And you won’t.” 


“DUT, Daddy, two hundred dollars is a lotof money. For 

instance, as he said, it would go part way towards 
buying you that car you want so much. Not that old thing 
of his, but a real one.” 

“Car! Don’t talk silly! I don’t want a car.” 

“Daddy, how can you! You want one more than you 
want anything else in the world. Don’t you suppose I know? 
You loved the car you used to have and used it until it was 
too old to use any longer. You would use a new one just as 
much. You need it. If you weren’t spending your every 
spare penny on my college edu- 
cation—which I don’t need— 
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“Um-h’m. Well, then, let’s talk 
sense. Here, you give me another 
one of those bundles. You’re lug- 
gin’ two-thirds of the cargo.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Snaith, after 
standing on the platform of his 
grocery for a moment, frowning and 
gazing after the departing Doanes, 
had gone inside. He spoke a sharply 
admonishing word to the clerk be- 
hind the counter, then entered the 
adjoining building—that which dis- 
played above its door the sign “‘An- 
tiques’’—and sat down at his desk in 
the rear. There, still frowning, he 
took a letter from his pocket. He 
had read it before. Now he read it 
again. 

It was written on expensive and 
crested note paper and in a feminine 
hand, a hand which an expert in 
penmanship would probably have 
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P.S. If, as you say, you 
know where the rug I de- 
sire is to be found, and the 
owner will not sell it to you, 
is it not possible that he, or 
she, might be persuaded to 
sellittome? If youcare to 
give me this person’s ad- 
dress, I shall be glad to 
make the attempt. I have, 
I may say, succeeded before 
in negotiations of a similar 
nature. 

Mr. Snaith read the let- 
ter through to the very 
bitter end, threw it down 
upon the desk and swore, under his 
breath. Mrs. Bradley Chipman, of 
Wellmouth, was a valued and ex- 
tremely profitable customer. Mem- 
ories of a maple highboy which he 
had bought from Ezra Lawton’s 
widow in the village for seventy-five 
dollars and sold, as a favor, to Mrs. 

Chipman for six hundred were 
still fresh in Solon’s mind. And 
there were the Governor Win- 
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you would buy an auto 
tomorrow. If I should sell the 
rug to Mr. Snaith ——” 

“Hush! Be still! You ain’t 
goin’ to sell it. I wouldn’t let 
you sell it, even if you set out 
Porte 

“But, Daddy, after all, the 
rug is really mine, you know. 
I could do what I wanted to 
with it, I suppose.”’ 

‘“Don’t make any difference. 
You’re my daughter, so far as | 
that goes, and I can do what I 
want to with you. . . . Eh? 
What are you lookin’ at me like 
that for?”’ | 

She was looking at him and 
smiling, but the smile was an | 
odd one, like the look in her 
eyes. 


re ADDY,” she said, after a 
moment, ‘‘you’re very 
stubborn, aren’t you?” 

**‘Eh? Who? Me? Stubborn! 
How you talk! There ain’t a 
stubborn bone in my body. All 
I ask of anybody is ——” - 

‘“That they do precisely what 
you want them to do. Sup- 
pose—well, suppose that I,- for 
example, were to do something 
that you didn’t want me to do? 
Something I wished to do very 
much, and which I felt sure was 
right, even though you thought 
it wrong? If I did it, in spite of 
your objections, what would 
happen, I wonder!” 

He stopped to look at her. 
‘‘Here now! What’s all this?” 
he ordered. “‘ What are you go- 
in’ to do that I won’t want 
done? Hazel, you mustn’t talk 
about sellin’ that rug, even in 
fun. Your grandma said in her 











throp desk and the comb-back 
chair and the butterfly table, 
the latter partially ‘‘restored,”’ 
an item he had neglected to 
mention to the lady when she 
stood enraptured before it. And 
now she was threatening to take 
her custom elsewhere. Mr. 
Snaith groaned in anguish. 
The clerk came in from the 
grocery department. 
“Say, boss,”’ he cried excit- 
edly, ‘‘young Chipman’s just 
| drove up in the limousine. He’s 
gone out back to the garage. 
| Bill ain’t laid a hand on that 
car of his and ——’”’ 


OLON sprang to his feet. 

“‘Gone out to the garage!”’ 

he repeated angrily. ‘“‘ What in 

time did you let him do that 
for?” 

“T couldn’t stop him. He 
went on right through the alley. 
I never see him until ——’”’ 

“Be still! Is—is his mother 
with him?” 

““No, him and the chauffeur 
was alone. Here he 
comes now, I guess. Anyhow, 
somebody just opened the back 
door.” 

The clerk hurried back to 
the grocery department. Solon 
swore again. Troubles never 
did come singly, that was true. 
Here was more trouble and 
from the same family. Young 
Avery Chipman was Mrs. Brad- 
ley Chipman’s only, and idol- 
ized, son. 

He was a student in a city 
law school. Now he was at 
home for the summer. He 
entered and strode to where 

















will that she wanted you to have — 
it and use it in your own home 
when you was married. Well, 
that part’s all rubbish, of course—for years and years any- 
how. . . . Now what are you smilin’ to yourself about?” 

“Daddy, why will you persist in talking to me as if I were 
a child?” 

“Eh? Why, you are a child, ain’t you?” 

“T am twenty-two next 
month. And it is barely 
possible that I can be stub- 
born myself, at times. What 
they call heredity.” 

eens Const wate... 5. 
Oh, well, never mind! You 
ain’t likely to 
run very far off 
the course, I 
guess. 

“17m: your 
skipper yet a 
while, young 
lady. You love 
your old dad, 
don’t you?” 

“Indeed and 
indeed I do!” 
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TO THE HORROR OF CAPTAIN 


diagnosed as that of a person possessing will power and a 
well developed sense of self-appreciation. 


Mr. SOLON SNAITH, 

Dear Sir: Before closing my summer house last September, I 
commissioned you to find for me a large and fine antique hooked 
rug, at least twelve feet by eight. I explained that I wished it 
for the room which I have furnished in old maple, most of which 
furniture I have purchased of you, and at your own prices. It 
should be unnecessary to remind you that your bills for these 
antique pieces amounted to over two thousand dollars. I told 
you that I expected you to find me a rug of the quality, size and 
colors desired. At the time, last fall, you expressed complete 
confidence in your ability to get me such a rug. All winter I 
waited, expecting to hear from you, but I heard nothing. When 
I returned to Wellmouth three weeks ago I called at your shop. 
You explained that, so far, you had not been able to buy the 
rug, but intimated that you knew of one and would surely get 
it for me. I have called several times since then and each time 
you have offered me nothing but flimsy excuses. I am losing 
patience. So far I have not made my wants known to other deal- 
ers, preferring—entirely for your sake and of course relying upon 
your promise—to do business with you. I shall wait but a very 
short time longer. If, at the end of another week, you have not de- 
livered this rug, or one equally satisfactory to me, I shall commu- 
nicate with my dealer in New York. Awaiting your reply, I am, 

Yours, etc., 
Mrs. BRADLEY CHIPMAN, HENRIETTA CHIPMAN. 
The Willows, Wellmouth, Mass. 


SALATHIEL AND MRS. CHIPMAN THEY CAME HAND IN HAND 


Mr. Snaith was standing. Solon, 
dissembling his feelings, greeted 
him like a long-lost relative. 

“Well, well, Avery! How are you this nice mornin’?’’ he 
purred, extending a hand. Young Chipman apparently did 
not see it. 

“Say, Snaith,” he demanded, ‘‘how about that car of 
mine? I expected to find it fixed up and ready to run and 
your garage man tells me he hasn’t touched it yet. Why 
hasn’t he?” 


OLON sighed. ‘I guess likely he told you why, Avery,” 

he replied, sadly. “Anyhow, I’ll tell younow. When you 

run that runabout into Pete Cahoon’s fence you smashed it 
up considerable. 

“Tt needed new parts and I had to send for ’em way out 
to Detroit. They ain’t come yet. Soon’s they do the job’ll 
be put right through. If spare parts for that kind of car 
growed in my back garden, I’d be out there this minute in 
my shirt sleeves hoein’ it. 

“IT can’t do any more’n I can, can I, even for you and 
your ma? Eh? You answer me! Can I?” 

His voice, spurred by righteous indignation, had risen 
steadily during this protest. Now it cracked shrilly on the 
last sentence. Avery Chipman’s irritation abated, partially 
at least. 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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LAMAR MUST SURELY 
SEE, FROM THE SORT 
OF THINGS SHE HAD, 
THAT META WAS SOME- 
ONE RATHER SPECIAL 
AND JOLLY RICH 


What Shall it Profit a Woman? 





sa) HEY had shared the same cabin together 
wt} on the voyage out. The first time Lamar 
$4| saw Meta Linforth she was leaning, swathed 
in furs, against the rail, watching the white 
$e9)\ cliffs of Marseilles and the gray buildings 
“vas! of the town fade out like the end ofa dream; 
with all the sea birds crying around the 
= ship, a very mournful good-by. Lamar 
thought her smart, but wondered how she managed to see 
anything through such a barrage of eyelashes. You felt they 
could not be real. But they were. 

The next time Lamar saw Meta, she was down in the 
zabin, taking up every bit of it with her person, her boxes, 
and her oddments; filling every bit of it with a queer, 
exotic scent. Silken garments hung on every hook. 

Lamar looked at the upheaval, laughed, and said, “‘Leave 
me at least one hook, dearie.”’ 

Meta gave her a cold look. At a glance she knew that she 
was not going to like Lamar. She said, “I’ve never traveled 
without a maid before. I don’t know where things go. Oh, 
dear! Does gold tarnish on the water?” 

Lamar said, ‘‘I don’t know. I never had any.” She sat 
down on as much of the bunk as she could get. 

“T could easily have brought my tortoise-shell brushes. 
Or even the ivory ones. But Palmer packed my gold ones. 
And now I don’t know whether to take them out or not!” 


“‘7OU’LL have to brush your hair with something, won’t 
you?” suggested Lamar helpfully. She was enjoying 
herself, with her troublesome sense of fun. “Unless you 
carry on with a toothbrush.” 
Meta ignored'that. She did not laugh. She wished Palmer 
was there. Palmer would have put Lamar into her place. 


By DorRoTHY BLACK 
IMustrated by Pruett Carter 


Made her realize that she came from a very different walk of 
life. Lamar must surely see, from the sort of things she had, 
that she, Meta, was someone rather special and jolly rich. 
Meanwhile, Lamar rejoined her brother on the upper deck. 
Linking her arm with his, she said, “‘Tom, I have the sweet- 
est thing in my cabin. Yes, a tame marmoset. It does 
tricks. At the moment it is all tied up with lace and crépe 
de chine and flummeries, semi-asphyxiated the while with 
perfume. And it has already informed me that it has three 
sets of brushes, beginning with gold. I do hope it won’t an- 
nex my celluloids, and so complete its collection.” 

“Ts it pretty?” 

“Very. Sweeping eyelashes. Can also be used for brush- 
ing stairs. By name, as per labels, Meta Linforth.” 

“Crumbs! That’s the little bit of work going out to marry 
Nigel Hansford. On the Hill Oil Company.” 

““What’s he like? I feel he can never be pretty enough 
for her.” 

“Decent fellow. Stinks of money.” 

“Then,”’ said Lamar, “‘my little marmoset will be com- 
pletely happy, and we need not worry about her.” 

Which was not in the least the way Meta had intended 
Lamar to regard her. 


The voyage out was uneventful, as voyages East in Octo- 
ber are apt to be. The usual flirtations flourished at the 
rail side. The usual tea planter from Ceylon sang Tosti’s 


Good-by. They played all the usual games. Meta and 
Lamar never saw enough of each other to get on each 
other’s nerves. Lamar was an early riser, Meta was not. 
She would lie in bed and watch Lamar dress, noting with 
scorn the plainness of her underclothing. Lamar was not 
pretty. She had straight black hair and the vivid com- 
plexion that sometimes goes with it. Her eyes were an or- 
dinary brown, redeemed only by their delightfully humorous 
twinkle. In figure she was very lithe and slim, like a tall 
little girl of about fourteen. Twenty-four was Lamar, and a 
dear. But she was not pretty. 


HE had fun. The more she saw of life, the more she en- 
joyed it. She had never had very much of anything, 
which made her enjoy everything she got. This cold-weather 
trip to Burma with her brother, who was as poor as possible, 
but a genial soul, put the cap on the general delightfulness of 
everything. A merry heart goes all the way, and it was cer- 
tainly getting Lamar there. She had nothing else, not even 
clothes. Her wardrobe looked as if it had been collected hap- 
hazard from various relations, wealthy but of different build. 
And it had. Meta decided long before they reached Port 
Said that Lamar had not a single garment she would be seen 
dead in. 

Night after night Meta burst a fresh Paris creation on her 
startled fellow passengers. And she used to sit and talk 
plaintively about the miseries of traveling without a maid, 
and casually mention her father’s two limousines. And their 
shooting box in Scotland. And their house in Bruton Street. 

People used to listen to her. People in the main are won- 
derfully kind-hearted and polite. But the only ones who 
made friends with her were rather middle-aged, prosperous, 
stout people. The sort of people who like to be associated 
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with money just as a poodle likes to be associated with the 
fire. They started sitting around, dropping compliments at 
her feet. 

Lamar seemed to know all the younger people, all the 
jolly people. At least two young men took a noticeable 
fancy to her on the way out. They loved her gayety, and her 
laugh, her humorous, caustic remarks, her monkeyshines. 
But it was plain to see, said Meta, that Lamar would not 
wear well in the tropics. Already that vivid coloring which 
was her one claim to beauty was fading. Once that was 
gone, the girl would be a positive fright. 

All in the broiling noontide heat, they steamed up the 
great Irrawaddy River. The Hill Company’s launch, large, 
white and imposing, came alongside at the Hastings, bring- 
ing Nigel Hansford off to fetch his bride. A tall man ac- 
companied him. Tom told Lamar it was Sir Martin France 
himself, head of the Hill Company. 

“Stinks of money,’ said Tom, who didn’t. 

Martin France was a tall, spare man with a well-seasoned 
face. Lamar got a glimpse of them as they stood, a little 
group on deck, with Meta being awfully sweet to them all, 
and sweeping her eyelashes at them all, and wondering what 
impression she was making on them all. 

“*T wonder if she’ll say good-by to us,’”” mused Lamar from 
afar. “Poor child, she’s quite worn out with deciding which 
dress to wear. She’s been running through about fourteen, 
trying to make up her mind. One is saved a lot of trouble 
if one has only one dress for each occasion.” 


ETA had no intention of saying good-by to her, for she 
wished to make it quite clear to Lamar that between 
them was a great gulf fixed. But her hand was forced. 

Martin France was a man of forty, wealthy, bored and 
sophisticated. How tired he was of female beauty as now 
served! How tired he was of the latest gown; the sort of 
complexion that never falters; the sort of curls that are put! 
His eyes had been straying round the decks and he had been 
saying wearily to himself, ‘More of them. My God, and 
my God.” 

Suddenly he saw Lamar. Lamar, not dressed with any 
art. Lamar, with straight hair that fell about her face rather 
like a Japanese doll’s. Lamar, her topee very much on one 
side, and a twinkle in her eye. 
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Martin France screwed in his eyeglass and said, ‘‘ Who is 
that?” 

Meta wished he hadn’t wanted to know. 

“Introduce me,” said Sir Martin, rearranging his eyeglass 
still more firmly. 

She had to do it, and that meant introducing Nigel as well, 
and that meant they all stood together, laughing and talking 
on deck, as if they were the greatest friends. At least, 
Lamar laughed and talked. She had, said Meta, no dignity. 
No reserve. Very bad mannered, she was. And that dread- 
ful topee, on all crooked. 

When they had gone, Nigel said, ‘‘That’s a jolly girl.” 

“Did you ever in your life see such a fright?”’ Meta said, 
scornfully. 

Sir Martin France said nothing. He was writing on his 
cuff. Lamar’s address. 


OW Meta was married with pomp, ceremony and old 

lace. At the Cantonment Church, and afterward the 
Pegu Club. Sir Martin, who was best man, only spoke once, 
and that was to say to her, ‘‘ Why isn’t that jolly girl you 
traveled out with here? I don’t see her.” 

“‘Goodness,”” said Meta, all newly married and coura- 
geous, “I didn’t know her. We were just thrown together on 
the voyage. We had nothing at all in common.” 

“No,” said Sir Martin France. ‘‘No. I suppose not.” 
And he lit a cigarette. 

Meta was glad he had the sense to realize that. Sir Mar- 
tin was Nigel’s chief, and she knew how it pays to get on 
with your husband’s chief, no matter to which side of Suez 
it has pleased God to call you. 

So the band played, and they threw paper roses at her. 
Scented ones, which are the most expensive, although the 
scent is not very nice. And she drove away in the biggest 
car in Rangoon, dressed from top to toe in clothes that came 
from Paris. The honeymoon was spent in Kalaw. And the 
papers said for the tenth time that season, “. . . . the 
prettiest wedding that has ever taken place in Rangoon.” 

She did not return until after Christmas, when the 
cold weather season was at its height, a mass of dances 
and dinner parties. People called at once, and she enjoyed 
impressing them with her house. She had most of her furni- 
ture sent out from home. She had silk curtains in the 
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drawing-room, and all kinds of things other people hadn’t 
got. She told herself that she hoped to goodness Lamar 
and her brother would not call. They were not a bit the sort 
of people she wanted to associate with. And weeks and 
weeks went by, and Lamar never did call. Which somehow 
annoyed Meta. Because you ought always to call on the 
Senior Ladies in a station, and now she was afraid perhaps 
Lamar did not realize that she was a Senior Lady. 

Once or twice they met at the gymkhana. Meta did_ not 
bow, and Lamar did not care. Once they met at a party, and 
were introduced to each other. Meta shook hands graciously 
as if they had never met and promptly cut Lamar again the 
following evening in the gym. 

Said Tom, “Surely that’s the female who came out in your 
cabin. Why doesn’t she smile at you?” 

Said Lamar, who had not noticed particularly: ‘‘ Didn’t 
she? Oh, I dare say she does not recognize me. Perhaps she’s 
shortsighted.”’ it did not seem to matter to Lamar, who 
was having great fun. 

“T shall see to it that she is not asked to the company’s 
dance,”’ mused Meta to herself. 

As the bride of the company she would see to the arrange- 
ments of the yearly dance. She was looking forward to that. 
She loved being in the center of things. 


HE bungalow which Lamar’s brother occupied was not 
much ofa place. Lamar saw at a glance that you could 
never make anything of it, so she did not try. She put 
candles on the dinner table, shaded with red shades on which 
were painted spiders and bats in black. She covered the 
dingy cushions in red and black, because it did not show the 
dirt, and left it at that. They christened the place the Cave. 
“Come and have a bone in the Cave,”’ was the correct 
form of invitation. People who got the chance always came. 
Indeed, before Lamar had been out a month, she had a large 
dinner clientele. You did not get much of a dinner, but 
people loved dropping in. It was such fun. Young Hilary 
Jamieson thanked his stars heartily and frequently that he 
happened to live in the next bungalow to the Cave, and so 
had even a better than most excuse for dropping in. He 
dropped in quite a lot. 


(Continued on Page 70) 








META HEARD MARTIN’S VOICE WITH REGRETTABLE CLEARNESS, ITS ACCENTS CHARGED WITH EMOTION 
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INSTEAD OF WATCHING SALLY AS SHE TENDED THE NEW BABY, HE SHOULD HAVE WORKED ON THE ICE PONDS 








down to the store to buy one of the 

mackinaw coats Jim Weare had for 
sale. With winter coming on, he’d ought to 
have one, he told Sally. And Sally had 
called out from the kitchen, “Yes, you’d 
ought. It gets fearful cold here in No- 
vember.”” There was absolutely nothing to 
warn him that she intended to run off and leave him. Her 
voice was the same gay, singing sort of voice it always was, 
and she even came to the kitchen window and waved a 
dishcloth at him as he started down the hill. 

John Farwell’s house was set back from the sea on the 
ridge, the first step in that flight of little hills which climbed 
to Aspinquid, the mountain. He could see the scattered 
roofs of the village as he walked steadily down the road, and 
off to the right he could make out Trinity light, visible on 
clear days in the fall of the year. The sea was sharp and blue. 
The sumac candles were red. And as he passed Weare’s 
pasture John stirred up a partridge. It went whirring 
over the stone fence into the birch grove. 

Well, winter would soon be along, another long winter 
made short by Sally’s laughter and Sally’s singing. John 
liked the tingle of the air, the cool touch of it against his 
cheek. He stopped to cut a maple twig and pared it deftly 
as he walked, simply because he was happy and had to be 
doing something with his hands. Reg Stivers was in the store, 
trying on a red mackinaw and slapping the pockets with his 
big, hairy hands. ‘‘Purty good line of goods,’’ he informed 
John. ‘‘Jim’s letting ’em go at seven dollars.” 

“That’s cheap,” Jim Weare threw in. He was wrapping 
pound parcels of sugar behind the countér. ‘‘Same thing, 
exactly, ten dollars at Portland.”’ 


sk morning Sally left, John had gone 





OHN stood by the counter upon which the gaudy coats 
were piled, fingering them, reluctant to buy. Seven dol- 
lars was a good deal. He had counted on five, at the most. 
Sally needed a new coat and the children would have to have 
thick shoes. Perhaps it would be selfish of him to buy the 


Winter 
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mackinaw. And yet his coat was worn out, not fit to throw 
over the horse. He’d had it ever since he left high school— 
why, twelve years. 

John Farwell was a big man, shy, conservative, with a 
network of wrinkles at the corners of his eyes. His skin was 
brown, weather-beaten, his hair rough and very thick. He 
moved slowly, spoke with deliberation and was, somehow, 
gentle without being timid. He gave the impression of great 
strength held in leash by an easy sense of humor and a sort 
of physical laziness, a dislike of effort or struggle. 

He watched Reg Stivers trying on one coat after another. 
Fred drifted in, and Reynolds, the carpenter. They all 
laughed and taunted Reg. ‘‘Ain’t he a purty sight?” 
“Turn around, let’s see the back.” 

John laughed too. When the others had gone out he 
picked up one of the coats, a dark-green one with a yellow 
plaid, and carried it over to the counter, ‘‘Guess I’ll take 
this one.’”” He counted seven dollars into Weare’s hand. 
“Makes ten dollars look sick, don’t it?”’ 

Weare left the sugar and wrapped up the coat. ‘‘Charge 
it if you want to, John.” 

“No, thanks. I’m feared of credit ever since that winter I 
was sick. Thought I never would catch up.” 

“Good summer?” Weare asked without curiosity, but 
with the friendly interest of a man who is sure of his own 
business security. 

“Better than some,” John said. ‘There wan’t as many 
summer people at the Point. I had some good berries 
though. The hotels took all I had.” 


“‘Season’s over,’ Weare remarked, snapping off the string. 
“The Jacques family went this morning. That’s the end.” 

“T can’t say I’m sorry,”’ John replied. Then he said, after 
a pause, ‘‘ Well, I’ll be getting along.” 

Out-of-doors again with the package under his arm, he 
crossed the village street and spoke to old man Willett, who 
sat as always on the sunny end of the post-office porch. Un- 
less it happened to be raining or too cold to stay outside, 
the blind old fellow, a victim of dropsy, enormous, gro- 
tesque, patient, sat like a mountain of flesh, smiling. Sooner 
or later in the course of the day everyone in the village 
entered the post office. Their coming and going gave old 
man Willett an excuse for going on living. He lived, and 
enjoyed living, in a world that for him was limited to foot- 
steps and voices. Year by year he grew more enormous, 
more hideous and more gentle. 

John stopped. He was always ashamed of looking at 
Willett’s infirmity. ‘Nice day.” 

Willett lifted sightless eyes and seemed to peer at the 
cloudless sky. ‘“‘Coming on warmer. The summer people 
always run away first cold spell. When they git to the city 
they wish they was back.” 

“‘That’s so,” John agreed. 


E WENT into the post office. It was almost time for the 

mail car, but he did not want to wait. Nothing in the box 

but a roll of music for Sally. She was always sending away 

for popular songs and, when they came from Boston or New 

York, playing them over and singing them in her high, clear, 

sweet voice. Sally was pretty, prettier than any girl in the 
village, winter or summer. 

He spoke again to Willett and turned toward home, 
not by the road, because an impulse moved him to go the 
long way around, through the woods, down into Weare’s 
pasture and then up to the ridge by way of the path through 
the birches. Somehow, now that the summer people were 
gone, the place belonged to those who really lived in it. The 
village seemed more spacious; the trees more stately and 
tranquil: the beach, swept clear of bathers and umbrellas, 
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whiter, wild and lonely, the haunt of little sandpeeps and 
big gray gulls and terns. The woods were very still, full of 
amber light, in which gnats and late flies whisked back and 
forth or hung, tiny, vibrating flecks of silver. 

John Farwell paused, listening to the silence. There were 
no cars below in the road. He felt the born countryman’s 
satisfaction in the spacious terms of life. He could be as 
slow as he liked, and no one to care—take his time now until 
the spring. He had enough money to make out, but not to 
take the trip to Boston he had promised Sally. Next spring 
he’d put in more beets, lettuce,and maybe try raising chickens. 
Another big hotel was going up on the Point, they said... . 
His mind was full of pleasant dreams of the future, the quiet 
dreams of a man who has few needs outside the circle of his 
affections. He stopped where the brook had to be crossed, sat 
down and, opening the parcel, took out his new mackinaw. 
He fingered it, taking pleasure in the soft woolen stuff, the 
bright colors, the newness of it. Presently, with a self- 
conscious grin, he put it on and fastened the belt. There 
was a chill in the air, he assured himself. And crumpling 
the paper wrapping between his hands, he threw it into the 
brook, stood watching the clear water carry it forward, whisk 
it suddenly down, away, out of sight. 


OHN FARWELL felt as young and as happy as he did 
that spring, five years before, when he took it into his head 

to go to Boston. He felt peculiarly vibrant, as if the blood 
were running faster through his veins. Only, that other time, 
he had let his feelings get the better of him. With the nameless, 
illogical hankering of a man who has lived all his life in one 
place and who suddenly longs to see beyond the horizon, he 
drove to the Junction one morning and boarded a train. He 
had to go. There was a great need in him to go, anywhere, so 
long as it was away from the familiar meadows, the barn, the 
lane, the village and the sea. He was not arustic in the hu- 
morous sense of the word; he was not confused by the city nor 
awed by its indifference. He was simply lonely and depressed. 
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Now, walking slowly through the woods, where 
every tree and rock and old stump was familiar, he 
could remember the quality of his loneliness as he 
wandered about the city. There was an ache in him, 
an actual pain that bothered and perplexed him, be- 
cause he had never before been unhappy. He was 
out of his element. He missed the morning chores, 
caught himself wondering whether Bert Conn had 
fed and watered the horse, as he had promised, and whether 
the pasture gate was closed. And yet something stubborn 
in him held him in Boston. He had said he would be gone 
a week, and he vowed he’d stay a week. People were always 
saying that the up-and-coming young men left the farms; 
only the dumb ones stayed. 

John Farwell turned the accusation over in his mind. 
With steady, appraising eyes he scanned the faces of the 
men who passed him. He ‘“‘remembered back” over the 
faces of his neighbors—Jim Weare, Reg, Shultz, the Ander- 
son brothers, big Dan Forder. Something in the skin color 
of the city men made him sick. He was accustomed to the 
thick, red-brown, weather-wrinkled skin of men who work 
and live out-of-doors, taking the weather as it happens, rain, 
sun, wind or driving sleet. It struck him then, with a twist 
of amusement, that a man had to have a tough skin to make 


‘a living out of a New England farm—out of any farm, for 


that matter. The earth is not easily won, nor beasts, nor 
growing things. He thought of his house on the ridge with 
a pang of longing. He’d never leave it again to chase fool 
notions. 

And on the third or fourth day of his trial he met Sally. 

Remembering this, there in the woods, he paused, filled 
and lighted his pipe and sat down on a moss-grown rock in 
a patch of sunlight to let the thought of that meeting run 
through his veins. ‘ 

It was wearing the new coat, he decided, that made him 
sentimental. He was in no hurry to get home, so sure he 
was that Sally would be there in the kitchen, or on the 
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porch maybe, tending her geranium plant. Soon it 
would be time to move the plant indoors. Sally 
set such a store by it. Quite a plant it was now, 
tall, with strong, silvery-green stalks, great fragrant 
leaves and blossoms like fireballs, scarlet, prepos- 
terous. Sally had planted it from a slip, had tended 
it, had loved it—loved it, John thought at times, 
more than she loved the babies. 

But then Sally always had been a great hand at caring 
for flowers. She liked bright, pretty things. For her sake 
he’d ought to have painted the house. Next year, perhaps, 
he would. 


HE first time he saw her she was playing a piano in the 

window of one of those music places. John Farwell had 
elbowed his way into the crowd that had gathered to stare 
and listen. She played well, without superfluous gestures 
or affectations, but with just the slightest swaying of her 
body, as if in imagination she danced. She had a saucy face, 
black eyes, a pretty mouth. And yet there was something 
sad about her too. John Farwell stood staring in at her as 
long as he dared. And yet he held his ground, a big, silent, 
kind-eyed fellow, a country fellow, used to taking his time. 
As he watched her he found himself imagining her in his 
house on the ridge. His mother had been an overworked, 
withered, petulant little old woman always clad in featureless 
gray calico and a sleeveless black sweater, raveled and faded. 
John found no satisfaction in the thought of a girl like this 
piano player faded out by work and loneliness. He had heard 
that city girls make poor farmers’ wives. There were girls 
in the village who would marry him. There weren’t men 
enough to go around. But the village girls were either noisy 
and flirtatious or else dumb and dull slaves. The farther you 
went away from the sea and the summer cottages, the harder 
it was for women. 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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Leap Year Leaps: by iver Herford Y 


pr 
Z OOD GRACIOUS, what is this! “This is no saucy vamp!” “She brings a golden gift— ‘A charming maiden, she, be 


Dear Time,” we cry aghast, Cries Time. “This lady here A gift by mortals craved: And whom she charms she keeps. b 
“Who is this saucy miss? Is the lightweight cosmic champ One whole day, price of thrift So take a tip from me 2 
Have you been caught at last?” High leaper of the year. And summer daylight saved. And look before she leaps!” , 
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Up Against It in Ftollywood 


ealOR the first time in my life I want to work. 
| It is an ambition I do not understand, for I 
have never felt this way at any time in my 
career. Heretofore, some kind of job has 
always overtaken me and things have 
abe} come out all right in spite of my natural 
ym) disinclination to labor. But for ninemonths 

: I have been idle simply because I could not 
get a story for a film. One might have known something 
like this would happen and it probably serves one right for 
trying to monkey with a crystallized character in early 
middle life. When I signed my present contract to do two 
pictures a year it seemed a perfect cinch to find the neces- 
sary stories. So many people have written books and plays 
and so many people are willing to write them, and there is, 
moreover, the accumulation of years of authorship, that it 
would seem that there could not possibly be any great dif- 
ficulty. Nor need we be wholly self-reliant, for fans and 
interested maiden ladies of uncertain years are constantly 
sending in suggestions that they would like to see one do on 
the screen. Then, too, during the tourist season there is 
scarcely a train that arrives here that does not bring at least 
one person who has either written a scenario or is the bearer 
of one written by somebody in the home town. Often it is 
by the minister’s wife. 

Several people have greatly desired Ivan the Terrible, but 
he is an old man. Of course the scenario could have made 
him start out young, but then no one would have known 
which end to believe. Then there is another Russian story, 
The Brothers Karamazoff, which has been suggested many 
times; but all the brothers are not only valiant but they are 
all good parts, and the father is an even better one. Which 
should one play? And if the savor and atmosphere 
of this book were faithfully represented the film 






































By JOHN BARRYMORE 


modern parlance. A famous director refused to do the pic- 
ture because he thought the material too episodic to make 
into a movie; but as the resultant picture was racy enough, 
if not exactly epochal, it was and is a money-maker. 

Both in the theater and on the screen people have wanted 
me to play Romeo. For the stage I thought Mercutio and 
Juliet were two valid objections. For the screen it has al- 
ways seemed to me that two apparently healthy young people 
who mind their parents to the point of poison and death 
would be dubbed poor simps by the modern flapper and the 


men who take her to the theater. There is another objection to 
doing many of the classics, and that is that the most effective 
parts of them have so often been used to bolster up modern 
stories at vulnerable points. In my own history of reluctant 
authorship I have often, when we really were up against it, 
advised the scenario writer to incorporate bits from the old 
stage plays. Of course authors, from Shakespere on. have 
done this both in fiction and in writing for the theater. The 
well-known situations and plots are common property, but 
it would be interesting for a statistician to compute how 
many times good old trusty Camille has come to the rescue 
of a movie. When we were writing the scenario of The Sea 
Beast, we simply were stumped to find a way to have Ahab 
become old, so that we could proceed with the story proper. 
The first part of the picture had nothing to do with Mel- 
ville’s Moby Dick. There had to be a break of some kind, 
and after we had walked the floor for ten days we decided to 
have the brother plead with Ahab that, crippled and dis- 
abled as he was, he would merely make the girl unhappy and 
ruin her life. His winning attack followed directly the line 
of Armand’s father when he persuades Camille to give up 
Armand. 

During my months of enforced idleness I considered doing 
Victor Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea. I wanted to do another sea 
story, for of all the pictures I have done, The Sea Beast in- 
terested me most. But the indomitable hero is alone on a 
rock for so long with no one to talk to but the sea birds 
with whom he shared his last crumbs, that one feared the 
picture might become educational. It would be tough to 
have to act with birds. No one would look at the actor. 
Though the ocean would have worked for no salary, the 
Pacific—where the story did not take place, but where it 

would have been filmed—is a placid ocean and it 
takes it so very long to make up its mind to get into 





would probably send the sensitive members of the 
audience to the nearest refreshment parlor—or 
orange juice booth, if it happened to be in California. 


Lord Byron Difficult 


OTH in the theater and for the screen Lord 

Byron has been suggested to me, but if this 
character were put upon the screen with fidelity, 
what would people think of him? He was a hi:- 
trionic, egomaniacal seeker after love, with a gorgeous 
talent for self-exploitation. And he had a clubfoot. 
Perhaps his greatest tragedy, however, was that he 
retained his beauty at the 
expense of his stomach. If 
this battle against fat were 
to be delineated one can 
imagine how it would of- 
fend the members of the 
ladies’ Byron classes who 
dote upon him and feel that 
he was misunderstood. 

In suggesting classics to 
be done on the screen, so 
many of the writers of let- 
ters overlook the fact that 
their favorite books and 
plays were, perhaps fortu- 
nately, written with no 
thought of the screen and 
screen requirements. Often, 
I think, also, people are 
anesthetized by a name. 
We were ourselves—at least 
the people around the studio 
were—by the title Don 
Juan. Of those who very 
much wanted me to play 
this character, few had any 
actual idea of Don Juan 
Tenorio or of Lord Byron’s 
or Bernstein’s Don Juan or 
that of Tellez, Moliére, 
Mozart, Grabbe, Corneille, 
Shadwell, Zamora, Goldoni, 
Gluck, Dumas, Zorilla or 
possibly Laura Jean Lib- 
bey’s. They were impressed 
by the skeptical libertinism 
and for them Don Juan was 








































the humor for a storm. 


eAn Actor's Problem 


FTER reading Emil Ludwig’s Life of Napoleon, 
one felt that one had found at last a perfect 
scenario. But would audiences be interested in the 
side of Napoleon that shows him capable of writing, in 
the midst of an intensive campaign, these sentences 
to Josephine: 


- - . my fault is that nature has denied me the 
charms which might bind you to me. What I do deserve 
is nothing more than this, that Josephine should show mea 
little consideration, a little re- 
spect, for I love her to the 
verge of madness, her and her 








alone. Farewell, adorable 














woman. .. . If I were cer- 
tain that she could no longer 
love me, I would hide my pain 
and would content myself 
with being useful to her when- 
everI could. . . . Iopened 
the letter once more to send 
you a kiss. Ah, Josephine! 
Josephine! 

How would they like the 
Napoleon who was human 
enough so to confess him- 
self? It is one of the most 
interesting revelations in 
the book and one of the 
most usable things for an 
adaptation on the screen, 
but the thought of whether 
they would like it in France 
gave one more pause. An 
actor who discloses the 
weaknesses of great men 
usually gets what he de- 
serves. The disrupting of 
a great legend by a little 
truth is more the province 
of writers than of actors. 

With Don Juan, Manon 
Lescaut, which was called 
When a Man Loves, and 
Francois Villon, which be- 
came The Beloved Rogue, 
in the immediate past, I 
wanted todoa modern story, 











synonymous with “great 
lover”? or “great necker,”’ 
as he would be called in 





but here one rests in a 
quicksand of doubt and one 


AT GUADALUPE ISLAND, WHERE ONE MAY SEE THE LAST OF THE SEA ELEPHANTS. 
ABOVE—BARRYMORE OBSERVES THE MYSTERY SHIP ANCHORED IN THE COVE, NEAR HIS YACHT 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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%3|HE endless processions of auto- 






















mobiles, with black tops shiny in 

an autumnal drizzle, filled the 

41 long avenues of Manhattan and, 

\ ib ape] | Creeping busily between quivering 

S05) ey halts, were like armies of beetles 

Is yeep Gea e| ON the march through gloomy ruts 

i in wet stone. Not unlikedetached 

smaller beetles upright and gesticulating to the 

greater were the traffic directors in gleaming black 
oilskin, while other imperious coleoptera stood at the awning 
entrances to apartment houses and, as the electric lights 
came on in the late afternoon, outlined themselves in dark 
wet glitterings that became flashingly active when automo- 
biles drew to the curb. At such times there seemed to be a 
deposit of larve; the hard and darkly shining sides of the 
cars opened, emitting plastic beings to be taken in charge, 
apparently, by the attendant beetles at the awning ends. 
And upon the fashionable avenues the larvz were of a su- 
perior, tenderer kind; delicate things, exquisitely swathed, 
they were handled sweetly and hygienically with deferential 

white gloves. 

This is not to say that the deference was anything more 
than a hopeful sale of so much manner for proportionate 
pourboire. The giant beetle at the awning of the Aber- 
crombie Apartments on Park Avenue had in his heart no true 
deference for the larve deposited with him, though they were 
among the most richly and softly wrapped in all that thor- 
oughfare. 

“Tea!” he said mockingly to an official friend, who paused 
beside him in a relaxed interval. ‘‘They call it tea! If you’d 
see em comin’ away from all these teas about an hour or so 
from now, you’d like to get hold of a little of that kind of 
tea yourself, Charlie.” 


fee policeman laughed admiringly. ‘Cost about eight 
dollars a quart from a bootlegger, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, and more. It’s ashame,” the doorman said bitterly. 
““You’d be surprised how much of it they get away with. 
Yes, and even young girls! It’s the worst waste we’ve ever 
had in this country. Now before prohibition ——”’ But here 
he interrupted himself; a French automobile drew out of the 
traffic to halt by the awning; he stepped forward cordially 
and opened the door. “‘ Yes’m,”’ he said, not replying to any 
inquiry. “It’s a nasty afternoon. Very nasty, indeed, 


ma’am, and it looks like a nasty evening too. Yes, ma’am, 
indeed it does so!” 











(Slaire Ambler 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


The policeman glanced with a favorable interest at the 
emerging figure; for he knew that his friend spoke so freely 
of the weather only to those whom he regarded as important 
clients. This one, moreover, had every appearance of being 
such a client. She presented to view the slender elegance, 
completed, not immature, of a gracefully experienced young 
lady of the world, and, better still, she was to be distin- 
guished from previously arriving clients by something even 
more ingratiating than her superior comeliness. Most of the 
others, too much like mere larvz, came out of their cars in a 
dead-eyed coma; apparently they had to be passed inside 
the building and relieved of their swathings before being 
roused to complete consciousness. This one was already 
brilliantly alive; her blue eyes were twinklingly aware of 
everything and took note of both the doorman and the po- 
liceman as fellowbeings worthy of cognizance. 

“‘Mr. Winge tells me he thinks it may be the climate, 
William,” she said to the former. ‘‘Mr. Winge is almost sure 
the climate has something to do with the weather.” 

The policeman was charmed with her. ‘‘They ought to 
make more like that one,” he said, when she had gone 
briskly into the great, lighted doorway. “‘ Who 
was she talkin’ about? Her husband?” 

““No; sheain’t married. This Winge is only 
a dumb-bell lives here, her and I joke about. 
He ain’t got no chance with her at all.” 

“‘T hope not,” the policeman said. “ You’d 
hate to think of one like that marryin’ a > 
dumb-bell. About how old is she, you 
think?” 

“‘Miss Ambler?”’ the doorman re- 
turned thoughtfully. ‘‘ Well — prob’ly 
somewhere around where either they 
marry a young feller or else wait a while 
and marry a man that’s lost his wife.” 

“Is she so?”’ his friend said, amused. 
“T expect from her looks, though, she 





don’t feel no great call to be troublin’ her head 
over that!” 

But his surmise was not at alla correct one. Miss 
Ambler had been troubling her head about that a 
great deal.of late. 

In fact, at this very moment, in the elevator of 
the Abercrombie, she was almost acutely troubling 
her head about it, and she had some special prompt- 
ings to painful thought upon the subject. The 
least pressing of them, it may be explained, as a 

key to her present state of mind, was the fact that a previously 
patient suitor had delivered an ultimatum: He was to have 
a favorable answer by nightfall of today or he would hence- 
forth treat her as a stranger, none of her proposed middle- 
grounds being possible for him. 

She found herself able to endure the prospect of his aliena- 
tion; but a more serious matter was involved. She was 
twenty-four, which is bearable; what began to take her 
breath was the imminent approach of her birthday. She had 
only a fortnight left; then she would be twenty-five. 


ERE was a disturbing numeral. Fora girl, the difference 
between twenty-four and twenty-five has a dispropor- 
tionate importance. In certain uncomfortable suggestions it 
may be equal to the difference made by a whole decade in the 
life of a young man; for her, the difference between twenty- 
four and twenty-five may be what the difference between 
twenty-five and thirty-five is for him. In Claire’s mind, at 
twenty-four, there was a Rubicon before her; and to cross 
over, unwed and even unbetrothed, into twenty-five, was 
almost crossing over into a definite spinsterhood. Or, ifit were 
not crossing into a spinsterhood so definite as 
a to be absolute and permanent, it was crossing 
~ into that period wherein a maiden waits, 
aging, until perchance she marries the relict 
: y of a former girl friend and brings up children 
not her own. The doorman had defined 
Claire’s age shrewdly enough. 

She had shivered a little upon leaving 
twenty-three for twenty-four, as if at the 
touch of an October breeze in August; 
yet autumnal gayety was easily possible 
for twenty-four. Twenty-four was not so 
bad of itself—its sinister quality resided 
in its border;. and, as she approached 
nearer and nearer that border, she more 
and more often incredulously murmured 
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the dread numeral to herself, wondering and dismayed to 
find it upon her lips. 

“Twenty-five!” she thus whispered in the elevator, 
“Twenty-five!” 

The elevator man did not hear her. What he said was only 
a coincidence; her apartment was upon the eighteenth floor. 
“Eighteen, Miss Ambler?” 

“Twenty, Henry, please.” 

He nodded affably. ‘“‘Mrs. Allyngton’s, I expect. She 
seems to be having quite a tea this afternoon. Quite a tea at 
Mrs. Allyngton’s this afternoon, Miss Ambler.”’ And he 
added, in an admiring tone, though his purpose was merely to 
make a little more conversation with this favored resident: 
‘‘T was pretty sure you wouldn’t miss it, Miss Ambler, I told 
Joe; I said ‘She’ll be back here in time for it,’ Isaid. ‘You'll 
see,’ I said. ‘She ain’t goin’ to let ’em leave her out when 
there’s anything going on!’ I told him. ‘Not Miss Ambler!’ 
I told him.” 

His passenger made the appreciative murmur of laughter 
required by genial manners; but as she stepped out upon the 
twentieth floor she was less pleased than she appeared. 
‘““Twenty-five!”’ she whispered again. 

But it seemed that even before twenty-five was actually 
reached, a girl had to exert herself to keep people from 
leaving her out. Her exertions must be somewhat noticeable 
since they roused the admi- 
ration of the elevator man. 
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always pleased to have their husbands dance with her; and 
she foresaw that as the years went by they would find an ‘‘odd 
man”’ for her whenever they could. At present she was still 
almost too amply able to supply the odd man herself; and 
here she felt another difference between her condition and 
that of the graduates: It seemed to her that in spite of their 
superior advantages she understood men—even the husbands 
of some of her friends—better than they did. Apparently. 
marriage often involved a kind of blindness. 

One of the men now chattering with her, over his third 
cocktail, was in reality, Claire thought, a total stranger to 
his wife, a pretty woman twittering with a group at Mrs. 
Allyngton’s piano. 

This man had tried to kiss Claire the first time he found 
himself alone with her, and the only reason he hadn’t tried 
again, she knew, was that she had thereafter successfully 
avoided being alone with him. 

Two or three of the other men present, she had cause to 
be aware, would do the same thing if she gave them half a 
chance to hope that they could get away with it. Another, 
an immaculate fat man, had annoyed her with confidential 
witticisms of double meaning until she stopped him. These 
were but sporadic indications of the nature of the beast, as 
she realized; but they certainly meant something; and 
her deduction was that most men were grosser and more 
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predatory than their wives suspected. Without effort, she 
attracted men—attracted them sometimes to her own dis- 
comfort; but, in general, and as a woman, she believed that 
she did not really like them. 


HE attracted men, but she no longer attracted boys; she 
had been through the experience of perceiving that. With 
her mother, she had returned to the Maine coast for the past 
two summers, and had found herself ‘too old”’ for the Beach 
Club dances. 

A person of fifty, seeing her beside one of the girls who 
prevailed at these dances, could not have decided which was 
the elder: To his eye Claire showed not any outward sign at 
all of her maturity; but the dancing boys knew instantly 
that she was “too old” for them. Youth has its own 
divinations; and, for these boys—some of them her own 
age—Claire was already an “‘old girl.” 

“Twenty-five!” she thought now, biting again upon this 
sore tooth. Twenty-five would make her an “old girl” in- 
deed; but it should not make her marry. She knew well 
enough why these women at Mrs. Allyngton’s had married 
these men. Some of them had married in a kind of con- 
tagion because they were of the marrying age and because 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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N A CORNER, and a little 
apart from the general | 
hilarity of Mrs. Allyngton’s | 
tea, Claire sat asking herself | 
why she made the exertions. 
At almost twenty-five, she | 
was able to occupy her mind | 
seriously with this puzzle and 
at the same time to produce 
the amount of chatter neces- 
sary to prevent the two 
gentlemen attending her from 
suspecting that either she or 
they were less lively than the | 
liveliest of the party. Simul- | 
| 








taneously she could take stock 
of everyone in the place, ob- 
serving swiftly how well or ill 
such a one was looking; who 
talked to whom; how Mr. 
So-and-So’s flirtation with 
Mrs. Thus-and-Thus _pro- 
gressed; what every woman 
wore and that the table Mrs. 
Allyngton had added to the 
Regency treatment of the | 
apartment was probably 
spurious. I 
Most of the women pres- | 
ent were young wives about | 
Claire’s age; some of them | 
were several years younger; 
two or three were a few years 
older; and she had known 
nearly all of them in their 
previous state of candidacy 
for the matrimonial condition. 
They had passed out of the 
preparatory period, and she 
hadn’t; so that her relation 
to them was a little like that 
of a student, still in school, to | 
former classmates who, after | 
| 








a thrilling Commencement, 
have become graduates glori- 
ously preoccupied with their 
new world. 


OMPANION initiates in 

an experience superior to 
hers, they seemed to have ful- 
filled their destiny, and to be 
at last properly and com- 
pletely alive, while she, 
avoided by this common, 
happy destiny, was left out- 
side, not yet really alive and 
never to be, indeed, if that 
destiny should still avoid her 
or she reject it. The latter 
alternative was the kinder and 
already she knew that some 
of these friends were begin- 
ning to say of her: “It isn’t 
for lack of asking.” 

She was still with them but 
no longer of them, though 
they were obviously as fond 
of her as ever. They were 





ALL THESE WERE EPHEMERA; 





SKYSCRAPERS, HUNGRY GIRLS AND THE MEN THEY SOUGHT 
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mere] UTCH ENGEL, a convict, has received a 

4 pardon. With it he has been given a letter 

#3 signed by A. B. Carter, inviting him to 
tgney_41| come to Binchester, a faraway city, to take 
eases} 5 landscape architecture. Engel, once 

past the prison gates, goes to his friend Alan Barrett, 

a landscape architect who had been beautifying the 
prison grounds and to whom Engel was indebted for 

his knowledge of landscape gardening. Barrett had failed 
in the prison town and Dutch gives him the A. B. Carter 
letter and offers him the place. Barrett at first refuses Engel’s 
offer, for he cannot conceive of taking the pardoned con- 
vict’s place. Later, driven to desperation, he does accept 
and goes to Binchester. 

There he fails to find A. B. Carter, but the latter indi- 
vidual keeps Barrett supplied with money until he can get 
started. For a secretary, Barrett employs a Miss Laura 
Wynne, who came to him unsolicited; but after a little he 
has cause to regret this choice, as Miss Wynne seems to sus- 
pect him of masquerading. 

The young landscape specialist, however, soon begins to 
think success is within reach because of a certain large 
contract, but before the contract is signed he is mysteri- 
ously assaulted and it begins to appear that his masquer- 
ade has been discovered by others than Miss Wynne. 


VII 


-& FOR a moment of strained silence, Alan Barrett stood 
staring at Rudolph Engel, he felt a queer sense of the- 
atric artifice. Varney’s chance speech came dimly back to 
him; the whole fabric of events that had enmeshed him 
since the day of his departure from Stillburn was too cun- 
ningly regular to have been woven on the loom of blinded 
chance. Here, he thought, was the final proof of design, like 
the thread in the weft which suddenly reveals the weaver’s 
pattern, hitherto invisible. 

Barrett seemed to himself like a man who had stumbled 
out upon a stage where a play was forward, where other 
actors smoothly played rehearsed, appointed rdles, while 
Barrett, reacting artlessly to fabricated scene and situation, 
groped and stumbled like the comic victim in a game of 
blindman’s buff. 

The sensation left him ina moment. For all the formidable 
aspect of his face, there was in Engel’s changed appearance 
something that instantly disarmed Barrett’s distrust and 
stirred his sympathy. He had formed a vague liking for the 
man as he had known him first, clad in the ugly denim uni- 
form of Stillburn prison; he had disliked and 
feared him as he had seen him last, free, smartly 
dressed, sardonically sure of himself. Now, as he a 
noticed the wrinkled clothes, the grimy linen, the 
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iron-gray stubble of a sprouting beard, Barrett f ee 


reverted suddenly to his original attitude: he () 1 
was sorry for Engel; he almost liked him. 
He shook hands with a cordiality that was al- 
most wholly sincere. ‘‘I hardly knew you,” he 
said, choosing his words instinctively for the at- 
tentive ear of Mrs. Garvey and her other guests. 
‘‘Beeninasmash-up, have you? Comeright up to 
my room—or maybe you’d rather get something to eat first.” 
He saw the wolfish contortion of the sullen face relax to a 
faint show of pleased relief. Engel had been in doubt as to 
his welcome; rebuffed, he would have been ugly, dangerous, 
but he was genuinely grateful for the friendly warmth. “‘Let’s 
eat,” he said huskily. : 
He moved toward the outer door with an eagerness that 
was unmistakable. Barrett followed, conscious of the dis- 
appointed curiosity with which Mr. Gibney and his audience 
regarded the departure. 


N THE sidewalk Engel drew in a long, rasping breath. 

“The nearest place,” he specified. ‘Another ten min- 
utes, and I’d have taken a bite out of that fattest dame in 
there. Nearest I’ve been to food since last night was the 
cabbage smell you get in that parlor.” 

Barrett, controlling his impatience, led the way to a 
dingy lunch room around the corner on Broadway. Engel’s 
hands crooked jealously about the stoneware mug of coffee 
that slid across the marble counter; they shook as he used 
them both to lift it. He drained another before attacking 
the heaping plate of beans, and finished this before he spoke 
again. 
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I/ustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


“Come again,”’ he ordered. The second plate was cleared 
a little more deliberately. He leaned back with a contented 
sigh. 

“Took a long chance on finding you here,” he said, speak- 
ing between his lips in the familiar Stillburn fashion. ‘‘The 
address in that letter kind of stuck .: my head.’”’ His eye 
slanted appraisingly at Barrett. ‘The graft’s worked, 
has it?” 

“Let’s get it straightened out from the beginning,” said 
Barrett. ‘I’ve got a long story for you, but I want yours 
first. Tell me why you didn’t want to come nere, that day 
they turned you loose; I want to know where you did go, 
and what you went after. You can trust me. I guess you 
know that.” 

Engel’s glance twisted furtively over his shoulder; he 
leaned a little closer to Barrett, his eyes watching the door, 
his voice, in the familiar prison fashion, issuing between lips 
that hardly moved and carrying just far enough to reach 
Barrett’s ear. He had the prison trick, too, of thrift in 
words, condensing his story to the bare essentials. 

On the day of his release he had received not only Carter’s 
letter, but a telegram which nobody except Harry Dolan 
could have written, although it was signed by another name. 
It took credit for having arranged his pardon and suggested 
a meeting at Joe’s—which Engel knew referred to a Chicago 
lodging house where he and Dolan had forgathered on earlier 
occasions. He took it for granted that Dolan bore no grudge 
against him for having accused him of complicity in the 
Canastego robbery and intended to divide the plunder with 
him. He had received a hundred dollars from Carter and, 
leaving twenty with Barrett, had hurried to Chicago. 


ERE, till his money ran low, he had waited in vain for 

word from Dolan. Deciding at last that he had been 
deliberately tricked, he had beaten his way to Binchester on 
the chance of finding that Barrett had used the ticket and 
money he had slipped under his door. 

“Had a hunch you’d ’ve made good,” he fin- 
ished, ‘‘and figured there might be a chance of a 
job. How about it?” 

“No chance,” said Barrett. “It’s the 
surest thing in the world.” 
¥s He told his own story quickly. Engel 
» ... listened with a disappointing lack of 
excitement, even to the episode of the 
abandoned farm. 
“Dolan, all right,’’ the former convict said. 
‘““That’d be how he’d do it. Now, about this job 
thing ——”’ 

“That’s all right.”” Barrett was vaguely displeased by his 
want of interest. ‘‘Never mind it now. The main point is 
that Dolan’s here; you’ve caught up with him in spite of the 
way he tried to steer you off the track.” 

““Wouldn’t wonder.”’ Engel nodded. ‘‘When you figure 
on getting started with this contract you say you got? 
Frost ought to be out of the ground in a coupla weeks.” 

““What’s got into you?” Barrett was exasperated. “‘ Don’t 
you care whether you get hold of Dolan? I thought ——’” 

Engel shook his head. ‘“‘I know. I thought that was all I 
wanted, but I been finding out a whole lot since I was sprung. 
No use kidding myself that I’m slick enough to go up against 
the Silk Hat. The Big House takes it out of a guy. He’d 
only hand me some nifty double-cross, if I could spot him.” 

“But you could—why, all you’d have to do would be to 
tip off the police.” 

“‘Squeal? Guess I could, maybe; but what’d it get me? 
Le’s forget that end of it. You say there’s three acres to 
grade and seed? What grass mixture you been figuring on? 
Or how about trying this creeping bent—hear it makes a mat 
no weed can get through.” 

Barrett gave it up, vaguely shamed by Engel’s attitude. 
The convict was absolutely right; the sooner and more 
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definitely he broke with all the associations of his past 
the better for him—and the better, too, for the man 
who was about to give hima job. Solving mysteries, 
especially mysteries spiced with a dash of crime, was 
all very diverting, but just at present neither Rudolph 
Engel nor Alan Barrett couid afford such pastimes. 
“You're right, Dutch,” he said, rising. ‘‘We’ll for- 
get the whole business. Comeon; I’ll get you aroom, 
and tomorrow we'll tackle that lawn question. I’ve been 
thinking about bent myself.” 

“T’ll get a flop for myself,” said Engel. ‘‘There’s too many 
fussy old dames in that joint where you live. Slip me a 
piece of change, and I’ll see you in the morning.” 

Secretly relieved, Barrett did not argue. Engel, however 
absolute his reform, would never fit comfortably into the 
picture at Mrs. Garvey’s. He gave him ten dollars and 
watched him slouch away toward the water front. 


R. GIBNEY met him in the hall as he came in, and 

something in the mild benignity of the little man’s 
glance stirred a sudden doubt of him in Barrett’s mind. It 
was a friendly look, as always, but it was touched now with 
a hint of some private satisfaction, an interest which was 
rather knowing than curious. 

“Your friend didn’t come back with you, then?”’ 

Barrett resented the innocent remark. ‘‘ Why should he?” 

Mr. Gibney smiled. ‘I agree with you. He shouldn’t. 
He is just a little too obvious.”’ 

Barrett faced him. ‘“ Just what are you getting at? Come 
out with it.” 

The little floorwalker spread appeasing hands. ‘‘There’s 
surely no need for that, is there? I’ve said nothing, have I? 
Believe me, I should be the last man living to interfere with 
you. I—I respect you. I’ve already offered you my help in 
your effort to—to make a fresh start. Naturally I’ve ob- 
served and drawn inferences; even that first evening I was 
fairly sure about you.” 

““You’d better be quite explicit, I think.” Instinctively 
Barrett played a waiting game. 

Gibney sighed. ‘‘My dear sir, I think I pointed out to you 
that my occupation demands and stimulates certain habits 
and faculties. It was really absurdly easy to connect you, 
as you appeared on the day of your release, with the news- 
paper accounts that had previously described your remark- 
able work. I may not have been positive until I chanced to 
notice the express label on your trunk, but it merely con- 
firmed my earlier inferences.” 

“IT see. You think I’m Rudolph Engel, do you?”’ Barrett 
was divided between mirth and anger. 

“T may say that I am sure of it,” said Gibney gently. 
“‘As sure as I was, this evening, that some one of your late 
associates had already found you out. And my purpose in 
mentioning the matter to you was to offer you any help you 
may require in dealing with the situation. My advice 
would be to ——” 

“Thanks.”’ Barrett laughed. Gibney’s eagerness was 
almost pathetic; he manifestly saw himself involved in a 
high adventure, far remote from the soap-scented main aisle 
of Binchester’s Best and Biggest Store. ‘I’m really much 
obliged to you. As it happens, the man who was here just 
now came to ask me for a job. I’ve got one for him. Good 
night, Mr. Gibney.” 


E PASSED on to the stairs. As he turned at the land- 

ing he caught a glimpse of the round, placid face lifted 
to send after him a look of unshaken conviction, tempered 
by wistful regret. He laughed as he locked his door, but 
later, sleepless after the several conflicting emotions of the 
evening, he gave exceedingly sober consideration to the 
chubby floorwalker’s unexpected revelations. 

Guessed, had he, that Alan Barrett was the alias under 
which Dutch Engel sought to establish himself in his prison- 
taught vocation? It came home to Barrett that not even 
the powers of observation and deduction inculcated by the 
main aisle hardly accounted for that long-shot supposition of 
Mr. Gibney’s. He hadn’t guessed. He knew, or thought he 
knew. Somebody had reported his arrival to Carter within 
an hour; Carter had suggested Mrs. Garvey’s boarding 
house; it was fairly evident that Gibney had some more 
intimate connection with the affair than that of a mere 
bystander. 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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The sunken garden 
may be a formal rec- 
tangle paved with 
flagging, almost part 
of the house design. 


Planning the ‘Rock Garden 


S| ST as alpine plants become what they are because 
&¢4| of their extreme adaptability to circumstances, so 
ie] fua| do rock gardens partake of these same qualities 

a ey ¥4| of adaptability, being suited not only to great 
Cet) stretches of rocky hillsides or to the tiny plot 
seemingly too small for any kind of garden, but to all the 
degrees and aspects in between as well. 

There are certain necessary ingredients in their construc- 
tion, and the greatest of these, even greater than the rocks 
themselves, is the use of common sense, both in building and 
in upkeep. Closely following this is the ne- 
cessity for drainage. The question of light 






By ANDERSON McCuwLty 


the same nature. In this case the soil taken from the path 
is added to one or both sides, lessening the labor involved 
by half. Shrubs set a trifle back from the top, if judiciously 
chosen, can convert even a small excavation into a rocky dell. 

The sunken garden may be either a formal rectangle paved 
with flagging, perhaps centered by a pool, bird bath or sun- 
dial, and frankly almost an integral part of the house design; 


or it, too, may take on the seciuded aspect of the path, screened 
by shrubs of irregular outline, as Nature builds her own 
rocky dells. An excavation of two feet in depth does very 
well. Even less may be utilized. Some are effectively deeper 
where the natural lay of the ground lessens the labor in- 
volved. In any case, while the drainage of the walls will 
care for itself, that of the floor must be given consideration, 
particularly as the moisture will drain from the sides to this. 

The stone to be used will depend largely upon the local 
stone available. Limestone and sandstone are both ex- 
tremely good. We wish, too, to place it 
naturally, stratified rock simulating strata, 








is also to be considered, for while true al- 
pines are immune to the intense colds and 
bitter blasts of mountain winters, they do 
receive an unusual abundance of light in 
their rarefied atmosphere. 

Not all rock-garden plants are denizens 
of the earth’s great heights. A rock garden 
may be made without the use of any truly 
alpine plants at all. The nature of the ma- 
terial at hand has much to do with the type 
desired. Is it to be a garden that, once 
planted, will obligingly care for itself? Or, 
at the other extreme, will it be made up of 
delicate elusive children of the great heights 
that will demand almost as constant super- 
vision as will their kindred of the human 
nurseries? Perhaps some of each may be 
desired. In this case common sense must 
be employed to form some barrier between 
the more rampant, lest their shyer neigh- 
bors withdraw altogether. 

A natural slope or steep bank is an item 
of great aid, presenting already a naturally 
drained area, as well as placing the plants 
more easily before the eye—and the back! 
But when not available it may be effected 
by means of a sunken garden, or a path of 











and volcanic bowlders rolled with the aban- 
don of the eruption that started them on 
their way. A walk through the country- 
side is the best teacher in this matter. It 
will be noticed that bowlders unless arti- 
ficially checked come to rest upon their 
broadestbase; thatmoststrata, eventhough 
appearing horizontal, have a slight dip at 
least. From an esthetic standpoint this 
much should be borne in mind; but as not 
always commonly realized, beautiful as 
may be the appearance of the rocks when 
well placed, it is not the underlying purpose 
of their being. In the rock garden they 
have a real labor to perform, strictly in 
keeping with the nature of alpine plants 
themselves. 

This arises primarily from the very con- 
ditions under which alpine plants grow— 
intense summers of burning heat, long 
winters spent buried deep beneath the 
snows. In our intense American climate 
we need their protection far more than do 
the English and the Scotch, who have 
blazed the way in rock gardening. These 



































Large flat flags of true stone are ideal. Be sure the soil between them is fibrous, not caked 
hard, and capable of sustaining plant life. 


(Continued on Page 105) 






































Firmly placed flat stones may make both paths and steps. Where the garden is ona 
slope, a series of small pools may often be evolved. 
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Babies thrive best when clothed in common-sense garments of simple design, made from soft materials that launder easily and well. A touch of handwork here and there adds dainty charm. 


Better Baby (slothes 





mal|ABY CLOTHES at 
b| the present time 
b4) symbolizedaintiness, 
mi simplicity and com- 
H} fort, and those which embody these three 
e4| qualities are the most attractive and sat- 
#x| isfying to both mother and child. Babies 
48) are no longer burdened with elaborate, 
bulky clothing, for modern mothers have reached the same 
conclusions in planning baby clothing as in other clothing 
problems—that simple, sensible and comfortable garments 
are more healthful, sanitary and suitable. 

Clothes of this type provide for the best development and 
comfort of the child, as well as assuring the efficient 
use of time and energy on the part of the mother 
in making and laundering them. In planning the 
layette the welfare of the baby should be the first 
consideration, and elaborate, overtrimmed gar- 
ments should be omitted. Common-sense gar- 
ments of dainty, soft materials and simple 
designs seem most appropriate and attractive. 

Doctors, nurses and infant-welfare 
workers encourage simplicity in baby 
garments and stress the fact that clothes 
exert a great effect upon the baby’s 
health and happiness. The clothing 
problem is comparatively simple during 
the first few months, and the first layette 
should provide only an adequate number of 
garments, for they will soon be outgrown. A 
large supply of diapers and underwear is essen- 
tial, and a few slips, dresses, nightgowns and wrappers are 
needed, with perhaps a few dresses which can be used for 
special occasions. It is usually best for the baby to be kept 
in simple slips and nightgowns for the first few months. 

The thickness and amount of underclothing should depend 
largely upon the season of the year and the climate. Babies 
should never be dressed or covered so warmly that they per- 
spire, or so lightly that they become chilled. Heavy or stiff 
clothing is never necessary, for extra warmth can always 
be gained by using several layers of garments rather than 
heavy, bulky articles of clothing.. Little wool jackets 
should be provided in every layette, for they give added 
warmth to the baby on cool mornings or evenings. Prickly 
heat may be caused by too much clothing, or by wool com- 
ing next to the skin, as well as by hot weather. Colds often 
result from exposure after a baby has been perspiring due 
to an excess amount of clothing or covering. 




















The approved method of 
pinning the diaper. 


Simplicity, the Keynote of the Modern Layette 


By MILDRED B. ELDER 


Reports from the Children’s Bureau and other organiza- 
tions which have made a careful study of the needs of infants 
suggest that no wool garments should come next to the deli- 
cate and tender skin of the young baby, and advise the use 
of cotton for baby garments both in winter and in summer. 
Investigators have found that a loose mesh cotton fabric 
in the same weight is as warm as wool, is much 
less irritating to the baby’s tender skin, is less 
expensive and at the same time can be boiled 
and easily laundered. 


Making the Layette 


HE layette should provide a sufficient 
number of garments so that frequent 
changes may be made without causing the 
mother worry over the need of immediate 
laundering—although, of course, when possi- 
ble this should be done daily. When, too 
many garments are provided they are out- 
grown before being worn out and must be re- 
placed by larger sizes. Garments that are 
most essential should be prepared first. 
The cost of the outfit is usually small, but that is often 
determined by the quality of the materials chosen and 
depends upon how complete the layette is made. 
Approved garments are: Front-closing shirt; back- 
closing slip and dresses; back or front closing night- 
gowns; front-closing kimono-wrapper or sack; Gertrude 
petticoat; Baby Bunting with sleeves. 
Simple designs should always be chosen 
for these garments, cut in as few pieces as 
possible and requiring minimum effort in 
making and laundering. 


THE LAYETTE 


3 Cotton shirts open down front (size No. 2). 
3 Cotton abdominal bands. 

3 Pair cotton stockings (size No. 4). 

2 Pair wool bootees (knitted or crocheted). 











4 Outing gowns. 3 Outing Gertrudes. 

2 Dresses. 4 Thin slips. 

3 Thin gowns for summer. 

4 Dozen diapers 18 x 36 inches; 22 x 44 
inches; 27 x 54 inches. 

2 Knitted or crocheted wool 1 Draw sheet made from flan- 


jackets. nelette rubberized sheet- 
2 Kimono wrappers. ing. (For mattress cover, 
1 Baby Bunting. inclose table-felting or bath 
3 Bibs. toweling in pillow slip.) 
3 Outing blankets (36 x 36 3 Soft cotton wash cloths 
inches). (cheese cloth). 


2 Wool blankets for baby bed. 3 Old soft towels. 
4 Muslin sheets for baby bed. 


«Materials for Garments 


RESSES OR SLIPS may be made from: Nainsook, 
muslin, cambric, lawn, batiste, dimity, flaxon. 
Nightgowns are usually made from: Outing or Canton 
flannel for winter; muslin or cambric for summer. 
Kimono Wrappers may be made from: Outing flannel, 
albatross, challis or cashmere. 
Bibs are made from: Linen, muslin, batiste or piqué usually. 


MEASUREMENTS FOR DRESSES, NIGHTGOWNS 
AND PETTICOATS 
Chest, 34 inches. 
Shoulder, 234, plus 14 inch for 
tucks or plaits. 


Neck, 10-12% inches. 
Armhole, 9 inches. 
Wrist, 5-6 inches. 
Sleeve length, 6 inches. Hem, 2 or 3 inches. 

Placket, 8 inches. Bottom width of skirt, 40 inches. 


Length finished: Dresses, 20-24 inches; Nightgowns, 27-30 inches. 


Seams must be free from bulkiness; 
therefore kimonos, nightgowns and 
Gertrudes should be made with flat, 
felled seams. Small French seams are 
daintiest for dresses and slips. Garments 
of heavy material such as flannel require 
plain, wide seams with raw edges, catch- 
stitched down on each side. Seams are 
most satisfactory when stitched on the 
machine. Hems should be flat and wide 
and may be hand-hemmed or finished 
with a simple decorative stitch, as in 
sack at top of page. Transfer 14082 is used 
for this sack, and transfer 14605 for the em- 
broidery on hooded cape. 


For that outdoor nap, a cozy 
Baby Bunting is indispensable. 


(Continued on Page 61) 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 60 cents; 
Coats, 50 cents; Layette Patterns, 35 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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The utensils you will need for modifying the milk are shown in the center illustration. At left, clean the bottles thoroughly inside with the brush and hot soapsuds. Then rinse with boiling water. 
Boil ine bottles and corks for five minutes, as shown in illustration at right, above. 


The Noungest Generation: By S. Josephine Baker, M.D. 


from a bottle and I am even more sorry for the 
baby’s mother when this must be done. Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes stated a great truth when he said 
that the two breasts of a woman can produce a baby food 
far superior to anything concoctable by the two hemispheres 
of the most learned professor’s brain. Breast-fed babies 
have stronger bodies and firmer bones, they are more re- 
sistant to disease and they gain in weight more surely and 
evenly than bottle-fed babies do. There is an intimate re- 
lationship between a mother and the baby she nurses that 
is more humanly satis- 
factory than anything 
else that life can offer. 
There are some mothers 
who feel that normal 
nursing requirestoo much 
time and hampers their 
freedom, though that 
argument has little 
weight now that the nurs- 
ing periods are known to 
be better for the baby 


] AM always sorry for the baby who must be fed 


One of the laws of 
baby care is that 
everything and 
every person in 
contact with baby’s 
food must be 
scrupulously and 
absolutely clean 
at all times. 


Begin by put- 
ting required 
amount of 
sugar solution 
(milk, malt or 
cane sugar)in 
measuring 
glass previ- 
ously cleaned 
and sterilized. 


Mix sugar so- 
lutionin 
pitcher with 
full amount of 
water for the 
day’s feeding. 
Pour in day’s 
supply of milk. 
4 


Stir mixture carefully. Pour right amount 
Sor each feeding into each feeding bottle. 


I¥-When the Baby is Bottle Fed 














































Place the clean bottles 
in the rack. 


Cork each bottle to keep 
. it clean inside. 


Boil nipples, rinse in 
hot water and place in 
jar of sterile water. 








when they are at least three, and often four, hours apart. 
I want to urge every mother to nurse her baby if she can 
possibly do so. Remember that if you do, you need never 
worry about the purity of the milk nor will you have the 
lurking fear that comes when the milk supply or the 
formula must be changed. Then too, there is no danger of 
any infection in normal nursing and the task of preparing 
the day’s feeding is eliminated. 

But if there is any sound reason why you cannot nurse 
your baby, the best substitute feeding you can use is cow’s 
milk properly modified to fit the baby’s needs. There are 
some babies who do not thrive on the ordinary mixtures of 
cow’s milk, sugar and water. When this happens some one 
















of the standard proprietary baby foods should be 

tried. In any event, when your baby is to be bottle 

fed, the kind of food and the amount needed should 
be prescribed by a physician and never left to any hap- 
hazard guess. I have prepared for the JOURNAL a set of 
feeding formulas which have been found useful for the 
normal baby. What I want to tell you now is the way in 
which the formula should be prepared each day when the 
baby is to be bottle fed. 

If you will look at the picture at top of page, center, 
you will see that there is practically nothing needed for 
preparing the baby’s 
food, with the exception 
of the feeding bottles and 
nipples, which cannot be 
found in almost any 
household. But the baby 
deserves a feeding outfit 
that is his alone, and so it 
is better to start out with 
all new utensils. But if 


(Continued on Page 67) 


Hands should be 
washed thor- 
oughly, a clean 
washable dress or 
apron worn, and 
milk bottle care- 
fully wiped off be- 
fore preparation 
of food begins. 


Add a small 
amount of 
water to the 
sugar solution 
2 already in the 
: measuring 
glass and stir 
until dis- 
solved. Then 
pour into 
pitcher. 


Care in mixing 
sugar, water 
and milk in 


pitcher is es- 4 P 
e . <4 # 
sential in the 4 A 
proper prepa- : 4 
ration of the * P 
baby’s food. PA L 
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Cork bottles and place on ice until needed, 
but give baby only warm milk. 
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the truth? 





lute clergymen—such is the growing impression overseas of 
what is typical of the people of the United States! Motion- 
picture producers, novelists and playwrights have concentrated their 
energies for the past several years toward convincing the world with- 
out our borders that criminality and every manner of venality and 
viciousness are overwhelmingly dominant throughout our social 
structure. Whatever better side there may be to any of us is carica- 
tured and burlesqued. 

Is it any wonder that the typical foreigners of the quiet, better 
sort who rarely travel far from home commonly remark, ‘‘If Amer- 
icans are pretty generally of this stamp they ought to be wiped off 
the face of the earth.” 

If you take a very light view of the situation it is easy to say, ‘We 
should worry, with our income of ninety billion dollars a year and 
our magnificent standard of living. Of course the rest of the world is 
jealous of us; why then should we care a rap whether they think 
that all our clergymen are Elmer Gantrys, that all our capitalists are 
well-dressed thugs, that our society women are cultured prostitutes, 
that prohibition has brought only debauchery to our homes, that 
every American mayor is a buffoon 
who would burn down public libra- 


; NATION of bootleggers, gunmen, female vampires and disso- 
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phases of attack on whatever might bear the label of Americanism, 
and provided your unfairness and intolerance were sufficiently ob- 
scured in a phraseology which only the elect few could understand, 
immediate recognition of greatness was sure to be thrust upon you 
by all the little gentlemen and little ladies who go in for higher criti- 
cism in our exclusively literary reviews and periodicals. 

As great numbers of so-called culture clubs throughout the United 
States have been readily bamboozled into following this pose of hat- 
ing ourselves wittily—that is, as a nation—it has been supremely 
profitable for the novelists and playwrights to capitalize on the fad. 
The strife among them has been to set the pace in exaggerating or 
burlesquing whatever is foul or vile in our human nature that might 
be presented as typically American. We were promised cultural 
salvation through this product of “cleansing satire.”’ 


ANY of the books and plays of this sort have been hailed by the 
mentors of criticism in our great cities as works of supreme excel- 
lence; and once they were boosted sufficiently at home they found 
their way abroad, where they were welcomed by an undiscriminating 
multitude who were eagerly willing to accept the characterizations 
at their face value as achievements 
of art and truth by gifted American 








ries for the sake of gaining the anti- 


literati. 





British votes in a city teeming with 
racial antipathies which he has fos- 
tered and capitalized?” 


HERE is nothing easier than 


and coddling your self-conceit, only 
there is very little pride or manhood 
in such an attitude. Even the least 
intelligent and most indifferent of us 
know that there is a better side to 
us that our neighbor peoples in the 
world should be more conscious of. 
Thequestion is, then, have weenough 
sense of patriotism left in us to get 
up on our hind legs and demand 
that our slanderers and detractors 
be compelled to tell at least some of 


As you probably know, the word 
““patriotism’’ has been dropped from 
the vocabularies of the literary élite 


Ida Tarbell. 





Galsworthy’s Next Novel 


being cocky about such things ser BEGIN in the next issue, the 
February number of the LADIES’ 
HOME JouRNAL, SWAN SONG, a new 
novel by John Galsworthy, who holds 
today the undisputed place of the first 
novelist of England. And in this great 
story, which will run through five issues, 
you will find Galsworthy at his best. 


Also in the February JOURNAL we be- 
gin an absorbingly interesting series of 
articles on Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, by 


A short time ago a London news- 
paper rather more friendly than the 
rest commented as follows on the 
flood of American-made “‘master- 
pieces”” now being foisted by play 
and motion-picture producers on a 
British public that rarely hears any- 
thing good of us as a people: 


There is already a quickly growing 
convictionin the mindsof many grown-up 
people that New York is in actual fact 
a hotbed of gunmen, that America is a 
humorless, colorless edition of Eighteenth 
Century England infested with Mohocks 
and Macheaths, who shoot at sight for 
the love of killing. In their own interest 
it is time that this erroneous impression 
was countered by a succession of plays 
dealing with something more closely ap- 
proximating the real life of that mis- 
understood country. Has the United 
States no Ibsens, Strindbergs, Tchekovs 
or Shaws? 

















in recent years. Only morons and 














boobs, small-town folk with small- 
town minds continued to wave the 
flag or permitted themselves to be thrilled by thestrains of the national 
anthem. The unmistakable sign of culture was to deride the barest 
thought of love of country. To abuse our government in every phase 
of its structure and its processes of control and management elevated 
you instantly into the higher levels of the intellectuals. Next it was 
essential that you should discuss brilliantly the baseness of American 
business and the American business man; and finally, as a last mark 
of genius and superiority, you should direct your satire at the Amer- 
ican home and the American family as an institution. Did you suc- 
ceed in developing a superlative degree of proficiency in all three 


The answer to this question can 

be stated with great positiveness. 

IT HAS NOT! The playwrights of today who receive the loudest 

acclaim from the most pretentious and seemingly most influential 

group of critics in our great cities are chiefly play doctors and play 

fakers who will color whatever realism they are capable of for the 
highest bidder. 

And there is only one thing that can check this outpouring of 
slander to the four corners of the earth: An honest and unafraid 
protest at home that will result in as great unpopularity as there is 
acclaim at the present time. It is the job of every last one of us to 
voice this protest. 
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Are You the Usctim of a Club Paper 


HAVE said and we have heard 

W it said many hundreds of times, 

with mingled awe and anguish, 

with a mixture of pride and of perplexity, 
“TI am working on my club paper.” Those 
who chance to be in places of guidance in 
women’s club affairs receive almost hourly 
appeals as to how and where she who faces 

the preparation of a topic may get help. 

To begin with, it is an excellent thing, when 
one is going somewhere, to know where one is 
going. Why are you in a club, and therefore 
in a position to have a paper expected of you? 
Why is almost every woman who wants to 
know or wants to accomplish things in an 
organization—millions and millions of us, 
East and West and North and South, in the 
smallest villages and in the biggest towns? 

The answer is, we want three things. First 
we want to satisfy that biggest of human de- 
sires, the urge for close contact with people 
like ourselves. Organizations change mere 
social coming together into something even 
more entrancing because they add to com- 
panionableness a purpose behind it. Hence 
their tremendous appeal. 

The second thing we want is the kind of 
wisdom that comes to us when minds rub up 
against minds—a thing delightful and effer- 
vescent and a little wider and bigger than any 
of us alone can compass. 

The third thing we want is greater power 
for accomplishment in our own community, 
whether that community is a scattered rural 
county or the whole U. S. A. 

These three purposes are exceedingly perti- 
nent to the matter of the club topic. This 
paper on which we are starting must satisfy 
at least one and perhaps all three club pur- 
poses. It must serve to make contacts human 
and agreeable; or it must stimulate mental 
action; or it must give impetus to club effi- 
ciency. No schoolgirl theme, no merely in- 
formatory encyclopedic presentation fills the 
bill. The first requisite of your presentation 
of your subject is that it also shall be living. 
Let no eyelids droop while the minutes pass 
during which you are reading. If members are 
resigning because they are bored sick by being 
compelled periodically to listen to Mrs. X’s 
papers, the purposes of club existence are 
not being served. 


Individuality in Preparation 


N THE other hand, do not let the jeers of 

the Philistines scare you away fromstudy- 
club work, or self-culture. We are vastly 
more likely to understand the problems that 
face us today if we know something about 
what men and women have done in the past— 
which is history; what they have thought— 
which is literature; what they have dreamed 
and idealized—which is art. These subjects 
are just as legitimate for club study as the 
thing that was said and the thing that was 
done last night. Nevertheless, every year has 
some subjects that are peculiarly pertinent 
and absorbing. So the whole range of experi- 
ence and knowledge lies before our joint 
study, with certain seasonableness helping our 
choice. Sometimes the club will deliberately 
choose to wander in a remote land or a far-off 
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time, just as we often go into the deep woods 
for the joy of it. Sometimes the group will 
concentrate on a burning question of the day 
just as we hurry along a highway toward a 
definite spot. 

After topics are chosen and assigned, how 
shall we, each of us, go about our individual 
preparation of our subjects? 

Preparedness is a primary virtue when it 
comes to composition. Everything that you 
dig up from authorities must have time to 
become a part of your own personal mental 
richness to take on individuality, dignity, 
charm. 

If you have already some knowledge of the 
topic you are to handle, make notes about 
your spots of information and put them in 
consecutive order. You will find your eyes 
caught by the thin places where your previous 
knowledge is not enough, and you will see 
what you must hunt up to round out your 
picture. 

Where are you to find material? 

Of course you think first of libraries. Your 
club ought to know its own town library as it 
knows its sister, and to help create the book 
list. If your club knows in time and asks in 
time, the library will nearly always make it 
possible to buy the books that will best serve 
the needs of the program. If there is no library 
in your town, the chances are that your state 
or county maintains a traveling or loan 
library, and that its librarian will be able to 
select or even to buy such books as will be 
most useful to your program. 

But, considering how many of us are using 
libraries, it is rather pathetic to find how few 
of us know how to suck the best out of them. 
Do not be content merely to accept such 
books as manifestly bear the same name as 
your topic, but go over allied books, quickly 
skimming their chapter headings and scan- 
ning their back-page indexes, so that you may 
see whether they have anything for you; how 
these authors analyze their subjects; what 
sources of information they have used. 

Get the habit of using the cumulative in- 
dexes of magazines, wherein you will find 
alphabetical lists of articles on nearly every- 
thing about which mortals are thinking, and 
where, with your librarian’s lists of the bound 
periodicals that your own shelves contain, you 
may readily check up on what wealth of this 
kind is at your hand. 

If your topic is a social or practical one 
find out how it has been treated not only from 
the standpoint of fact and figures, but also 
through the realm of emotion that is to be 
found in fiction, poetry, drama, for these 
things really influence public thinking more 
than does the strictly practical treatment. 
Conversely, if you are studying fiction, check 
up your consideration of the dramatic sides of 





the question by finding out what sociolo- 

gists and figure hunters have to tell. Your 

state university is sure to have an exten- 

sion department with printed matter, 
someone ready to give personal help, speakers 
to send out wherever they are needed. 

If your subject is a matter of the day the 
United States Government is at hand with 
innumerable authoritative helps. Suppose 
you are considering mothers and children, 
then the Children’s Bureau in Washington is 
on tiptoes to send you expert material, from 
prenatal care through the phases of feeding 
babies all the way up to spiritual standards. 
The Bureau of Home Economics has _ bro- 
chures on kitchens and foods and materials and 
menus—almost everything the average woman 
wants to know about her home. The Woman’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor has 
shelves of pamphlets on women in industry. 
The Public Health Service knows how to or- 
ganize counties for health, what conditions 
are and what they may be made; the Bureaus 
of Naturalization and Immigration can give 
you facts about races and racial conditions; 
the Bureau of Education is crammed with 
booklets that will gently conduct you from 
the kindergarten to the university. Forests 
and parks, Indians and home gardens are all 
there. All you have to do is address the 
bureaus and ask for a list of their publica- 
tions, some of which are free while others 
demand a small payment, and then pick out 
what you want. 


Give Your Helpers Time 


N 1922 the General Federation of Women’s 

Clubs bought a very delightful building in 
Washington in order to make sure that there 
should be one place always open and always 
at your service, where any club woman could 
get help on any subject for which she chose to 
ask it. 

That place is General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, 1734 N St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. Itbelongsto you. But when you write 
for help, never, never say, “‘Please reply by 
return mail,’’ for there are hundreds of letters 
like yours coming in every day, and very likely 
many of them require trips to the Library of 
Congress or elsewhere before their questions 
can be answered. 

Just to make sure that it covers in outline 
all subjects -in which you and your club as 
well as other clubs and club women are inter- 
ested, the Federation has analyzed the topics 
we study: Citizenship, whether our own 
training or that given to the alien who comes 
to us; home-economics teaching and all 
phases of home-making; education, whether 
it be in town or country, whether it refers to 
children or grown-ups or libraries or illiter- 
ates, and what it means in motion pictures; 
conservation, birds and beasts and waterways 
and gardens; art and literature and music 
in all their ramifications; public welfare in 
health for children and adults, or in problems 
of delinquency; international relations. Each 
topic has its divisions and subdivisions, and 
all these are named by chairmen chosen from 
over the country because they are experts in 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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meee) FORE Robert Shafter, 
FA kai) of Rome, U.S.A., ranoff 
: to join the Foreign Le- 
; gion in Africa, ARTHUR 
sxiet@ees) TRAIN journeyed there 
to make certain that a place would 
be waiting for him. 

All of which will be understood 
by the Family when they begin to 



































read the first installment of Mr. 












the industrial revolution; they 
keep their old splendor, like the 
stars. And we can still have the 
happiness of walking and being 
alone to think. 

** Along with other acquisitions I 
have taken to myself a fine old sea 
captain’s house on the 
Maine coast that looks 














Train’s The Horns of Ramadan, 
which is begun in this issue. Here 
is a spirited tale indeed. And we 
guarantee interest unabated until 
the three-part novel ends. 

Mr. Train wrote this serial at 
his summer home, Sol’s Cliff, in 
Bar Harbor, Maine, whither he had 
gone—the color of the Legion still 
fresh—after a prolonged stay in 
Morocco. As evidence of that 
visit, we provide the three-camel 
desert snapshot not very far from 
this paragraph. 

It is not necessary to identify Arthur Train to JOURNAL 
readers. He is one of America’s outstanding novelists and 
short-story writers. What better way of beginning the New 
Year than to begin The Horns of Ramadan? 


E ARE glad to have MILDRED CRAM back with us this 
month. She has this to say about herself, her work and 
the story, Winter, which appears on page 12. 

“‘T was born in Washington, D. C.; educated very sparsely 
in New York; traveled for seven years; returned to ‘face 
facts’; wrote a book in 1918 and one every other year since 
then; in the meantime I have averaged twelve or fifteen 
short stories yearly, besides essays, theatrical criticisms and 
translations. 

“The writing of short stories has become a habit. I have 
considered retirement from an overcrowded profession, but 
return inevitably to the fascinating blank 
yellow sheets, the row of sputtering foun- 











Our Cfamily Album 


from Nantucket, where we were whalers extraordinary and 
princes of the sea. I bear the name, Tristram, of the first 
Coffin in America. He came out of North Devon, where the 
Coffin family has held the same house and acres for well on to 
a thousand years. 

“T was born in Brunswick, Maine, in 1892. I attended 
Bowdoin College and graduated summa cum laude in 1915. 
For a year I was the Henry W. Longfellow Scholar and took 
my A.M. degree at Princeton in 1916. 

“T was then elected Rhodes Scholar from Maine and 
took up my residence at Trinity College, Oxford, the nurse 
of Newman, Lord North, of Colonial memory, who was re- 
sponsible for the American Commonwealth, and Lord Bryce, 
who explained it! 

“The war broke in upon my Oxford career in 1917; I 
was some two years in the Army, beginning with the Oxford 
University O. T. C. and winding up as a 
lieutenant in the U. S. Heavy Artillery in 





tain pens, the long, bitter, wonderful hours 
of struggle. Why I should choose a life 
work so exhausting and so precarious re- 
mains a mystery. I might so easily sell 
automobiles or run a farm. Each new 
story is a new battle; I go to the desk with 
feet that drag, inventing excuses to linger 
by the way. Seven pages a day, until the 
story is done; then revision, ad infinitum. 
Of course there are moments of happiness. 
Something real, true, honest, human gets 
itself written upon the blank sheets. Then 
I run to read it aloud to the family, gloat- 








France. I resumed my scholarship at Ox- 
ford and took my B.A. in 1920 and my 
B. Litt., advanced degree, with my thesis 
on the works of John Donne in 1921, my 
examiners for the degree being Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Mr. Bridges, the Poet Laureate 
of England. 

“Since leaving Oxford I have taught 
English literature at Wells College, rising 
to the rank of full professor in 1926. 

“Looking back on the past I can see that 
the passion for writing has been upon me 
since I could first read. In 1924 I pub- 








ing, triumphant. 

“Winter was written quickly, with less 
travail than usual, because I knew the 
place and the people. Maine is my own country. I under- 
stand the soil; I know the people. 

“It is my desire, above all things, to be American and to 
write, without apology or braggadocio, of America. But I 
had a bad start; I inherited the English tradition. And to 
make matters worse, I spent my young womanhood abroad. 
When I returned, my mental eyes were astigmatized. I 
wanted America to be different. I kicked and struggled 
against the America that was. I might as well have struggled 
against time and tide. America cared nothing for my criti- 
cisms. And then, in the village of Winter, America returned 
to me. I believe, in time, I will find a way to express the 
miracle of that recognition. 

“T like cats, driving a car, Southern California, housework, 
Maine, clothes, Hollywood (really), the theater, my family 
and gardens. (Family first, cats second, clothes third !) 

“Three years ago I married into the Navy; which means 
that I did not settle down! Once a wanderer, always a wan- 
derer! Weare stationed at Mare Island, near San Francisco. 
My husband, Commander C. S. McDowell, is Engineer 
Officer of the Yard. We live on the island itself, in a big 
house surrounded by gardens. I have converted the chicken 
house into a study, and there, in a sort of California-Mexican- 
Greenwich Village atmosphere, I go on writing short stories. 
And on! And on!” 


Nr OBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN, author of Ballad for 


Epiphany, wrote us from Maine late in the summer: 
“T am a New Englander by birth, education, and faith. 
My family can very soon celebrate its three-hundredth anni- 
versary of residence in New England. We hail originally 


MILDRED CRAM 


lished my first volume of poems. Along 
with my verse I have been writing articles 
and essays. 

“Poetry, prose, sketching—these three I have found to 
be ideal as extra strings to the academic instrument I 
have chosen to play in life. In prose I incline to the per- 
sonal essay and the study of the picturesque in human 
nature and places. I like the old things, the things that 
our fathers had, the things that do not change; for I believe 
that the stuff out of which happiness is made is the old stuff 
that Chaucer used in his tales. Among other things, I teach 
a Chaucer course, and I try to 
show how Chaucer has es- 


over toward Spain. Here 
through the summer 
nights by candlelight I 
do most of my writing. 
There is something very 
sure and enduring about 
the beauty of a Colonial mantel. 
I have also taken to myself a wife, 
who is my best critic and inspira- 
tion. We have the three most 
beautiful babies in the world—if 
anybody doubts it, we have pic- 
tures to prove it. The girls of 
Wells College can also bear witness. 
It is the desire of my wife and of 
me to live up to these babies of ours. If we can do that, I 
am very sure that we can call ourselves successful in life.” 


HIS is what ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT, who has written 
many JOURNAL poems and whose To the Woman I 
Married appears on page 67, tells the Family: 

“There are certain penalties as well as rewards for living 
in Indiana. Everybody writes and you find yourself among 
fifty-seven varieties of poets. Furthermore, you remember 
Riley,and yourownslight career seemsa paleand lifeless thing. 

““May the Gentle Reader think of me in terms not of what 
I have done but of the things I have wanted to do, and the 
compelling loves and hates of a Hoosier Hick. 

*‘James Whitcomb Riley was my boyhood’s idol. His 
sister, Mrs. Eitel, came to our home and I met the Great 
One, himself, now and again. My first verse was imitative 
of his. Some fellow verse makers are still at it. My first 
real encouragement came from Hamilton Wright Mabie— 
who tactfully complained that if I could write certain good 
lines he found I should not dispense some such worthless 
ones. While still in college I won a verse contest conducted 
by a large monthly periodical. This was a misfortune. I was 
years recovering. I thought I had arrived. Now, in the 
Frightful Forties, I know I have never even started! 

“Franklin B. Wiley, the retired literary editor of this 
magazine, was to me, as he was to many others, a great aid. 
He took certain lyrics of mine to be my best standard and 
would not accept lesser efforts. Today I write and talk for 
my living. But some years ago I taught the mechanics of 
writing to students of three colleges and I do not regret 
those years. 

“Tt is hard to acknowledge but I know now that I ama 
type. It is a very human mold—sensitive, often self- 
centered, always eager. I am not ashamed to say that great 
symphony music floods my heart with feeling and my eyes 
with tears. Confidentially I hate most grand opera. I love 
the humanity of Kipling’s soldier songs; I edited the poems of 
Poe for a book company and now believe him to be Amer- 
ica’s supreme lyric artist; I have reveled in the whimsies of 
Holmes; and if there is any great living poet I have yet to 
make the discovery. I hope good friends Gillilan, Cooke, 
Malloch and Lew Sarett will not feel wounded. 

“The love of Life is in my 
veins. I am daily making new 





caped the Middle Ages with 
the dew still upon him because 
he worked in the colors that 
do not fade. 

“In my verse I try always 
to be lyrical and to see life with 
more of a design and pattern 
to it than most modern poets 
find in it. If that be roman- 
tic, then I am content to be 
romantic and to stand with 
Keats and Milton in my theory 
of what poetry should be. In 
general, I feel that life has not 
grown so different and diffi- 
cult as some modern thinkers 
would have us believe. The 
things that matter most, love, 
faith, babies, roses, pride, 








| discoveries through the eyes 
and ears of my three children. 
The pseudo love of Nature so 
nationally voiced gives me re- 
straint and guards my expres- 
sions. For I hate sham as one 
does a poison. I have my 
“Happy Shack’ down in the 
hills. I love the twisting, little 
red-mud roads that thread 
through the Ozarks. I get a 
real thrill from the copper 
shores of Keweenaw Bay up on 
Superior. In brief, my heaven 
on earth would be an income 
that allowed me freedom from 
the platform and my last years 
a vast panorama of rivers and 
lakes and hills and forests— 








friendship, death, have not 
been submerged by science or 


THE TRAINS HEAR DESERT MUSIC 


and around me the dear little 
human brood I call mine!” 
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12 cents a can 


*“TUST ANOTHER meal” or a really delightful 


time at the table? Which shall it be? The added 
touch of charm and attractiveness which gives sparkle 
and zest to all the food is so easy to accomplish. And 
so very important, for every reason. 


Hot, tempting, invigorating soup! What brightness 
and good cheer it adds! How instantly the appetite 
responds to its deliciously blended flavors! What a 
splendidly healthful and wholesome way to stimulate 
both enjoyment and digestion! 


Women are grateful for thedaily helpfulness of soup. 
Keeping their table constantly attractive, day in and 
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day out, is no easy task. And soup is such a big aid. 
Its variety is practically endless. It is simple and easy 
to provide. Yet there it is, ready at hand all the time, 
to give its welcome “lift” in the woman’s ever-present 
problems—and to benefit all the family. 


So soup isa regularly established fixture in thousands 
and thousands of homes. Every year a new host of 
women “discover” the truth about soup and serve it 
daily, instead of only occasionally. Once a guest dish 
and a dish for special days, now a daily family standby. 
The great and growing popularity of Campbell's 
Tomato Soup shows how rapidly the custom is spreading. 


A MEAL 





SOUP 





e soup 


every 
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This irresistible blend of luscious, red-ripe tomatoes, 
golden country butter and appetizing seasoning is the 
best-known, best-liked, and oftenest served soup in the 
world. You simply add an equal 
quantity of water (milk or cream for 
Cream of Tomato Soup, according 
to directions on label) simmer a 
few minutes and serve! 


See also the complete list of 
the 21 Campbell’s kinds of soups 
which are printed on each label. 
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BETWEEN THE TWO HUMANS SAT RITZI, ALERTLY ERECT ON A SPECIAL CHAIR OF HIS OWN 











II 


OLLOWED a month 
ee crass idiocy for 
Iscanyi. To him the 
theater had ever been a 
* “bore. Yet, now, night after 
night, he sat through that somewhat talky 
and actionless comedy of manners, Ropes 
of Sand, at the Diana Theater, for the ever- 
recurrent thrill of watching Mildred Leclaire 
and hearing her fifty-intonationed voice and of leading 
the applause that greeted her laughing advent on the stage. 
True this wasting of the evening’s earlier hours forced 
him to do most of Ritzi’s exercising stunts during the after- 
midnight time when he would have been better off asleep. 
But it kept him in a trance of joy. 

Then too, at least once a week, Mildred came to the office 
for an hour with Ritzi—and incidentally with Ritzi’s trainer. 
Sometimes she called oftener. Never did she come there 
without bringing with her that bewildering radiance which 
so inexplicably had dazzled Iscanyi. 

Every word, every gesture, every expression, every trend 
of talk for these interviews was rehearsed by Giulio, with 
infinitely greater care and perfection than had Mildred re- 
hearsed for Ropes of Sand. He was playing a game which 
meant more to him than had any other. He was not minded 
to risk one scintilla of her steadily-growing interest in him, 
by a false move. 

For this reason, wisely he refrained from asking leave to 
call on her. He made no advances at all, merely following 
up hers and letting time and his exotic charm of looks and 
manner play his hand for him. 

Almost from her first visit Mildred was delighted at the 
improvement in Ritzi. The Pomeranian was responding 
fairly well to the diet and exercise which were his. Always 
he rushed ecstatically to meet his mistress as soon as she 
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appeared on the threshold. But always, after the first week, 
he would return presently to Iscanyi, cuddling against 
Giulio’s ankles and sniffing affectionately at them. 

Flakes of fried liver, sprinkled in the trouser cuffs, gave 
forth no odor perceptible to human nostrils; but, to a 
starved dog, their fragrance was maddening. Mildred was 
astounded at the hitherto aloof Ritzi’s devotion to Iscanyi. 

“It’s so strange!’’ she commented once. “‘ Why, I’ve been 
the only person in the world he’d make friends with! He’s 
been upstage with everyone else. I’m beginning to get jeal- 
ous of the way he keeps so close beside you.”’ 

““Nonsense!”’ laughed Giulio. ‘He is with me all day and 
all night and he is beginning to feel better than he has felt 
for years; and he associates his improvement with me. 
That’s all. Besides, as a young dog he may have been very 
friendly with everyone. His early traits may be coming 
back to him. There’s no magic or mystery about his friend- 
liness toward me. Each time you leave here, the poor little 
chap sits disconsolately at the door, for an hour afterward. 
He worships you. Men—my kind of men—aren’t lucky 
enough to win worship like that; even from a dog.”’ 

There was a tinge of brave loneliness in the rich voice, 
belying its laugh. Mildred’s eyes softened at the sound. 


More than once, of late, he had seen them 
soften in that way when he said or did some- 
thing which touched her. Embarrassed per- 
haps at her own emotion, she shifted the 
subject. 

“Tt is the most marvelous thing in all 
the world,” she declared, ‘‘to see how Ritzi 
has changed, between my visits here. Every 
time he looks a year younger than he did 
the time before. How long do you suppose it will be before 
he is really young again?”’ 

“‘ As soon as I can make him so,” responded Giulio. “‘But 
I dare not work too fast. He didn’t get old in a single year, 
you know; and even the Bleinthal Lymph can’t make him 
young again in a single month. I’m doing my best. Hon- 
estly, I am, Miss Leclaire.”’ 

He spoke with a boyish defensiveness that held in it a 
world of restrained eagerness for her approval. And once 
more the big dark eyes softened as Mildred assured him over 
and over that she was amazed and rapturous at the wonder- 
ful progress he was making with her pet. 

Yes, that month was idyllic for the miracle worker. But 
Ritzi was coming into shape so rapidly that Iscanyi looked 
forward with glum foreboding to the soon-to-come day when 
the dog’s rejuvenation must be complete, and when the 
divine visits to his office must end. Already his shrewd brain 
was working overtime in devising ways and means for con- 
tinuing his newborn friendship with Mildred, after there no 
longer should be excuse for her to come to the office every 
few days. 

As he was sifting and weighing plan after plan, fate 
reached out a mussingly interfering hand and scrambled the 
entire golden situation. 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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4 rose..a pearl. .what can compare with the beauty of a wonderful skin! 


“flawless!” 


A wonderful shin—1isnt it worth 
making this effort for? 


| Aiea overnight your skin can improve—can 
look clearer and softer by morning. 

Think, then, what infinite possibilities there are 
in the right care of your skin, followed regularly 
day after day! In just a few weeks you can give 
it a freshness, smoothness, color, it has never 
had before. 

Begin today to take care of your skin the 
Woodbury way, with hot or warm water, ice, and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap—the soap recommended 
by skin specialists as best for a sensitive skin. 

Women of fine background and traditions 
everywhere are testifying to the wonderful help- 
fulness of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in their own 
experience. Society debutantes from New York 
to New Orleans—college girls—women guests at 
America’s most splendid hotels, most exclusive 
resorts—say Woodbury’s “agrees with their skin 
better than any other soap”—is “wonderfully 
beneficial” in clearing the skin of common skin 


A SKIN YOU 


Copyright, 1927, by The Andrew Jergens Co, 


defects and keeping it in perfect condition. 


The right way to use Woodbury’s for your skin 
is given in the booklet of famous skin treatments 
that comes to you free with every cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a clear, 
unblemished skin—you should use the famous 
Woodbury treatment for normal skins, given in 
this booklet. 


If you are troubled with blackheads, blemishes, 










Dakin tox 
LOVE TOTOUH 


* 


excessive oiliness, or any other skin defect—use 
the special treatment recommended for that 
trouble. Within a week or ten days you will see 
the beginning of a very great improvement. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or 
six weeks. Get your Woodbury’s today—begin 
using it tonight! Learn how simple it is, with 
this wonderful soap, to gain the charm of “a 
skin you love to touch.” 


Send for the new Woodbury Trial Set! 





The Andrew Jergens Co. 
1801 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new large- 
size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, 
Facial Cream and Powder, the treatment booklet, “4 Skin 
You Love to Touch,’ and instructions for the new com- 
plete Woodbury “Facial.” 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 1801 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 

















The Spanish 
Prisoner 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


I/ustrated by Joseph Simont 


XVIII 


¥ KPH! rid himself of some of his dust and blood, dem- 

Bi) onstrated clearly that he was a Spaniard of 
Catalonia—that bustling corner of the peninsula which be- 
lieves in getting things done. The alcalde, now aroused to 
the seriousness of the situation, stormed and threatened. 
The result was that Freddie Fenimore and Hilario Fer- 
nandez had barely time to equip themselves, before a civil 
guard was knocking at the gate to announce that Pallis6 
was ready to move. 

They made a brave showing, quite military in appear- 
ance, as they cleared the gate of the Salvador Tower and 
took the highroad to the east. The jefe rode in advance, 
alone, silent. Behind him came two guards, not at all de- 
lighted to be dragged thus away from the festivities of town, 
but rather well pleased, since they had to go, to be the ob- 
ject of such interest as they attracted from the curious crowd 
along the streets. A troop of barefooted youngsters formed 
a long queue behind the party, as though it were a circus 
parade; and even after the horses were spurred, when the 
eastern road was gained, some hardy youths still kept pace 
with them, leaping and yelling and imitating the firing of 
rifles. Somehow it had become vaguely known that a man 
hunt was going forward, and that the American strangers 
were concerned in it. 

Behind the guards rode Freddie and Fernandez. Don 
Hilario was in high spirits, like a man who has been long 
chafing in enforced idleness. He poured out a constant 
stream of conversation, speaking in English with only the 
most trifling accent, and even using American slang, in a 
free and easy way. 

““You have been in El Paso?” Fernandez asked Freddie, 
to begin with. 

“‘T have been through there on the train.” 





“TT WAS not far from there, on the Mexican side, I had my 
first ranch. Ah, that was aranch! Never do they see 
anything like it over in this country. I sold it at a good profit, 
and went to Arizona, where my daughter was born. There I 
learned to love the Americans, for they were very honorable 
with me. There was a matter of a lawsuit over the land I 
bought, yet despite the fact that I was of Spain, and those 
who sued me were well-known men, I was treated fairly. 
Very true, I was in the right; but it would not have been so 
everywhere. The Englishman and the American have a 
sense of justice. You bet! Then came the war, and when 
prices were very high, I sold all my stock, 
young and old, at sixty dollars a head. 
That was a price, eh? You bet! Never 
shall we see such a price on the hoof again, 
eh? Noton your life! And then I sold my 
ranch as well, fool that I was, because 
both the wife and myself felt home- 
sick for the old country. ‘We shall 
go home to Teruel,’ we said, ‘and 
live like king and queen the rest of 


our lives, and Arizona shall be a sa) a 

princess.’ And at first, I must say See 7? See 
we liked it well. We were the richest . (i en, 
people in the town. But you can’t Ad ae ‘ 


stand the old country, my boy, after 
you’ve had a taste of that new country over 
there. I should say not! Even my wife, 
who most wanted to come back here, 
couldn’t get along with her old friends. 
And our Arizona was quite lost.” 
“How long have you been here?”’ asked Freddie, to be 
polite, though he was not attending the discourse closely. 
“It was in 1920 we came to Teruel.” 
“Well, if you didn’t like it, why didn’t you go back to th 
States?” ' 
“Why didn’t we? That’s just it. Six foolish years we’ve 
spent here in this place, without liking it, and why? You 
tell me! I suppose it’s because we’ve fallen into the old 
ways of Spain, and begun to live like our old friends and 
neighbors—just one day after another, eat, sit in the sun, 
and sleep. But ever since the good woman met you on the 
train the other day, she has been telling me ——” 
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““Excuse me just a minute, Mr. Fernandez,” interrupted 
Freddie, ‘“‘but there’s a funny-looking old cart coming to- 
ward us. There’s a woman in it—and it looks like ——”’ 

‘Just some country people,”’replied Don Hilario. ‘‘I was 
saying that my wife and daughter have been talking about 
nothing but ——”’ 

“If that isn’t my sister in that cart, I’ll eat this horse!”’ 
cried Freddie, spurring his horse forward. ‘‘And Major 
Poulson too! Hey, sis!” 

Freddie’s horse passed the jefe on the gallop, and the 
police chief put out a detaining hand, crying something to 
the young man. But at that moment, the jefe himself 


THE LOVERS OF TERUEL 


“Tt is one of the great true stories of Spain, senorita.” | 
| 





identified Glorietta and the major, who were approaching 
in a rude cart drawn by two bullocks whose bodies swayed 
rhythmically from side to side as they moved along like a 
couple of enormous snails, while the ungreased axles whined, 
screeched and groaned by turns. Instantly the jefe put 
spurs to his mount, and in a moment the whole party was 
alongside the cart. The driver of the ancient rattletrap 
gazed at the horsemen in a frightened way and seemed about 
to leap off his perch and run for his life. But he was re- 
assured when two of his passengers began to talk quickly 
with the horsemen. ‘“‘Freddie!’’ cried Glorietta delightedly. 
Then: ‘‘Have you seen father anywhere?” 

“No, I haven’t. But—what’s the matter, sis? You’re as 
pale as a ghost! What’s happened?”’ 

“Don’t ask now, Freddie. I'll tell you all about it as soon 
as I can. We’ve had a horrible experience, Sidney and I. 
And we’ve ‘got Sefior Cervello here, in the bottom of this 
cart. He’s badly hurt. And the major can hardly walk.” 


EANWHILE the major, whose tightly drawn lips indi- 
cated that he was in considerable pain, was speaking 
with the jefe in Spanish. The chief of police pointed at the 
cart and indicated his surprise. ‘“‘Don Arturo?’ he cried. 
The major nodded. In an instant, the jefe was off his horse 
and had climbed over the side of the rude farm wagon. He 
looked for a second at the upturned white face of Arturo 
Cervello, lying on a bed of straw in the bottom, and then 
let himself down inside and knelt beside the young man. 
“Easy, there!”’ shouted the major to the jefe. ‘‘He’s got a 
knife in him still. God knows whether he’s alive or dead.” 
The jefe shivered as he lifted Major Poulson’s coat from 
the young man, and saw the handle of the knife. ‘‘We didn’t 
disturb it,” explained Poulson. ‘‘It wouldn’t have done any 
good, and if he had started bleeding, we couldn’t have saved 
him.” 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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eautiful Henriette 


THE KRING OF BEECIUM’S SISTER 


3O have been born a royal “A special enchantment emanates from the woman whose com- letting it remain a few moments. Its fine, 


princess and a golden haired pure oils penetrate the pores, removing all 
beauty of statuesque mold dust and powder. Wipe off the cream—and 


has never been enough for Belgium, who as the DUCHESSE DE VENDOME maintains one the dirt. Repeat the process. 


plexion sparkles with youth!’’ declares this royal princess of 


the. Duchesse de Venddme. rea ; If your skin is dry, leave some of the 
: of the most brilliant salons in Europe. Cream on after the bedtime cleansing. 
She has refused to rest content with ie ; 
these gifts of the gods. Patroness of the ie nd’s Vonishi ay 1s gay Be 
Arts, she has likewise kept her vivid ply Fond's Vanishing Cream, igntly, after 


every daytime cleansing, always before you powder, and 
before going out, especially for the evening. This 
delicate cream adds a glowing finish to your skin, takes 
your powder naturally, and gives unfailing protection 
from cold, winds, dust and soot. 



























mind abreast of the important political move- 
ments of her time. 


Her salon is one of the most influential in 
Europe. Here artists and writers discuss with 
aristocrats and rulers the leading questions of 
the hour. Generals, statesmen and ambassa- 
dors bring to her elegant drawing rooms the 
brilliance of uniforms and decorations. And 
the presence of beautiful women casts a 
special glamour over all. 


Two Delightful New Preparations by Pona’s 
hye now two delightful new preparations by 


Pond’s are offered you! You can buy them in 
any store. Pond’s Skin Freshener and Pond’s 
Cleansing Tissues add the final requirements for 
perfect skin care. The Freshener, with its deli- 
cate fragrance, is the most delightful thing that 

ever touched your cheeks! It will bring the 
tingle of new life to your skin, will refresh, tone 
and firm it. It has a special ingredient, too, 
which heals and removes all danger of harshen- 
ing. See how it wakens your skin in the morn- 
ing, brings your whole face to life! And use 
it, too, after cleansing with Pond’s Cold 
Cream—to remove every lingering trace of oil 
and dirt the Cream has brought to the surface. 


Such association has only intensified the 
Duchesse de Vendéme’s conviction—that 
beauty and refinement play a high role in 
the drama of modern life. 


The Glamour that 
Every Gathering Gains 


HE says: “When one’s salon is the 

scene of frequent notable gatherings, one 
is conscious that a special enchantment 
emanates from the woman whose complexion 
sparkles with youth, is kept fresh with the 











Her Royal Highness, THe DucHEsseE DE VENDOME, Jorn 
Princess Henriette of Belgium 









dew of exquisite care. Fortunate are we,” she adds, 
voicing the experience of women the world over, 
“who know Pond’s Two Creams, and their ac- Of the five imposing homes maintained by the Duchesse 


: : ee . de Vendime, the Chateau de Tourronde on Lake Geneva 
complishments in achieving a perfect skin.” Speers Sen See Se Se: ee eee eee 
is unique in its surroundings and terraced gardens. 




















For your own skin apply these Creams daily as 





‘ follows: 

if For cleansing your skin and keeping it fresh and supple Pond’s Cleansing Tissues—also new—are softer than 
use Pond’s Cold Cream. Upon retiring and several fine old linen. They remove cold cream with indescrib- 
times during the day apply this light cleansing cream, able gentleness—will not roll into ineffectual balls, but 





absorb every trace of oil and moisture. 
Try these exquisite new products. Send for the offer 
below. 





/ ogee Mail this coupon with fourteen cents (1gc) 
New! I 4¢ Offers, tubes of Pond’s Cold Cream and Pond’s 


Vanishing Cream and enough of Pond’s new Skin Freshener and Pond’s 
new Cleansing Tissues to last you a week. 


Tue DucueEssE DE VENDOME, sister of the King of the Belgians, 
is a royal princess by birth and wife of a Prince of the famous 
Maison de France. In her salon men with the air of race and 
women whose beauty is the mark of aristocracy, mingle with 
those who have won distinction in the field of arts and letters. 


Tue Ponp’s Extract Co., Dept. A, 107 Hudson Street, New York 





























The illustration above is taken from a portrait of Her High- Name 

ness which hangs in the dining hall of her Riviera home, ph Per apiueee as : PS 

Chateau de St. Michel at Cannes. The portrait photograph Street r 
(center) reflects the wide apart blue eyes, fair skin and hair These Two fragrant Creams lend a special enchant- 

characteristic of her family, the house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. ment to beauty. Every normal skin needs them. City State 
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“Husbands can't call # 


It’s colorful and comfortable—a 
work-saver, a2 money-saver. It’s 
warm in winter, cool in summer. 
And—it actually lasts a lifetime 


st because the new designs in 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors are so 
exquisite, so delightfully modern, you 
may- think them expensive, tempting 
beauty that’s beyond your budget. 
Your husband’s ““We can’t afford it!” 
however, can be quickly changed to 
“We can’t afford to be without them,” 
once you know and he knows all the 
advantages of these up-to-the-moment 
floors. Particularly is this so if you have 
old worn floors in your home—splin- 
tery, cracked; and hard to keep clean. 
For Armstrong Floors cover up the 
old boards, bring to your home a mod- 
ern, practically one-piece floor of beauty 


PRAT NM. «.? 


INLAID 


an extravagance 


that keeps its rich color as long as your 
house stands. Their first cost is but 
little— not much more, perhaps no 
more, than you pay every time you 
have your old floors ‘‘fixed up.” Yet 
this first cost of an Armstrong Floor is 
the last you ever have to pay. 

Over the years you actually save 
money and have better-looking floors 
in the bargain. And always you walk 
on springy, quiet, comfortable floors, 
floors too, that, laid over heavy deaden- 


ing felt, help to keep your rooms warm 
in winter, cool in summer. 

Any good department, furniture, or 
linoleum store merchant near you will 
be glad to demonstrate these facts, to 
explain the many advantages of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. The merchant 
will also tell you how quickly and per- 
manently your Armstrong Floor can be 
laid —cemented in place over builders’ 
deadening Ginend just how little the 
design you choose actually costs. 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 


for every room in the house 


- © EMBOSSED 





‘ 22288 .« 





Perhaps you may find some ideas 
here for planning an alcove bedroom. 
The floor is truly modern, yet one in 
quiet good taste. It is Armstrong’s 


7 Inset Jaspé No. J 14 laid with a plain 
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blue linoleum border. 


zs floor 


New book to help you choose 


Hazel Dell Brown’s new book, “The Attrac- 
tive Home— How to Plan Its Decoration,” 
brings you up-to-date suggestions for home 
decoration as well as floor facts that will save 
you money and housework. Illustrated in 
full color. Contains offer of free 

decorative service. Sent anywhere Lok for the 


for 10c. in stamps. (Canada 20c.) trademark on 


Address Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Linoleum Division, 901 
Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Below — Plain 
Blue, No. 29 


Above — Embossed | 
Inlaid, No. 3055 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


“‘Oh, the poor boy!” moaned Pallis6, with the 
tears streaming from his eyes. ‘‘That’s the work 
of Corcega! Oh, the poor boy! And he was such 
a fine young man a 

“Such a fine young man!”’ repeated Poulson, in 
amazement. “‘ What under heaven is the jefe think- 
ing about? Has he goneclean crazy? He 
actually seems to think well of this young 
upper-class bandit.” 

The chief was giving orders to one of the 
guards and pointing in the direction of 
the town. Poulson heard him say: ‘Ride 
like amadman! Get the first doctor you 
can find and the best automobile. Don’t 
waste any time, and don’t leave Teruel 
until you see the doctor and the automo- e 
bile on their way. Then get ‘back here as = 





soon as you can!” Bs 
When the jefe returned to the cart he Zz 
turned to Glorietta, who was standing a 


with difficulty against the side of the S73 
wagon, limp and colorless. ‘‘Sefiorita, I 
ask your pardon—oh, you cannot speak 
Spanish! Sefior, will you please present 
my compliments to the young lady, and 
tell her that I have ordered a motor car to 
be sent out from Teruel immediately. I 
see she is not well. But’’—and here the 
jefe lowered his voice, though as he spoke 
in Spanish there was no danger of Glorietta 
knowing what he said—“‘ what you should not tell the young 
lady, sefior, is that her father and two of the swindlers have 
gone away together in the mountains, and we are now on our 
way tofindthem. Wehave had a fight with them, as I shall 
tell you later ——’”’ 


“XN 7OU don’t need to tell me that,” responded the major. 
‘‘Miss Fenimore and I were in the next room in that 
building where you broke in upon the rascals.” 

“Not possible!”’ exclaimed the jefe, incredulously. “‘How 
did you come there?” 

Poulson told the jefe briefly of the way in which they had 
been lured to the place—of the hold-up of their motor car, 
and their subsequent awakening to find themselves impris- 
oned in the warehouse. ‘‘There’s nothing left of the place 
except the walls now,” he added. ‘‘The last of the burning 
roof fell in at one o’clock 
this morning, and we 


‘‘OH, THE POOR BOY!’’ MOANED PALLISO. 
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‘““THAT’S THE WORK OF 


said the major, addressing Pallis6. “I'll tell your man, 
when he gets back, to follow you. Meanwhile, I can take 
care of Cervello.” 

“Not for anything shall I leave until the poor boy is in 
the hands of the doctor,”’ replied the chief. 

“Don Arturo has been working with me on this case from 
the beginning. In fact, I should not be here if it hadn’t been 
for him.” 

“Eh? What’s that?” cried Poulson. ‘‘Why, I thought 
Don Arturo was working with the Spanish Prisoner gang— 
I distinctly heard one of the men in that room say that he 
wished he had Cervello with him to act as interpreter, when 
they were trying to swindle Colonel Fenimore. And why 
should Cervello have attached himself to us? And why 
should he have led Miss Fenimore out here to this wilder- 
ness?” 


31 


“‘T will expiain it to you, sefior,” replied Pal- 
lis6. “‘You have observed, have you not, that 
Don Arturo is a gentleman of fine family?” 
“Very good. But that explains nothing. I 
have known 4 

“He is of very good family, a brave and 
worthy young man. You shall see. When 
he first came to my office in Barcelona, 
he told me everything. He had been ap- 
proached by the man Corcega, who wished 
him to act as an interpreter in the Spanish 
Prisoner swindle. Don Arturo was very 
poor; he was starving. ‘But his ideals are 
high, senor, and he was furious that the 
good name of our country should be 
dragged in the dirt by these Catalan crim- 
inals. He wished me to place them under 
arrest. At first I merely laughed at him. 
What could Ido? I have had numberless 
complaints about the swindle. The Amer- 
ican consul and your own consul have ap- 
pealed to me on numerous occasions in the 
matter, but it was of no use whatever to 
arrest Corcega or his gang. They have 
been practicing their swindle for years, and 
they have laughed at all attempts to stop it.” 

“You mean that they have friends in 
high places?”’ asked the major. 

“TI do not say no to that, sefior. You 
are a man of the world, and you under- 
stand that corruption exists everywhere, 
in Spain not least. But that is not the 
reason my hands were tied. The reason is that’ under our 
Spanish laws the police cannot act unless a felony has been 
actually consummated. The money must have actually been 
paid over, in this swindle, and the prosecuting witness must 
be present in court himself to testify. Otherwise the 
swindlers would go free, regardless of what the magistrate 
thought.”’ 

“Very well, I see that. 





CORCEGA!’’ 





But I don’t see d 


“"‘DARDON me, sefior, I will explain. Do you not see that 
the prosecuting witness is never present because he dares 

not appear? Consider that these rascals are offering to their 
victim the estate of a man who was a fraudulent bankrupt! 
The victim, then, if the Spanish Prisoner existed at all, would 
be exactly as guilty of fraud as the bankrupt himself, or his 
agents. So when these clever swindlers induce their victim 
to hand over his money, 

they snap their fingers 





sat in the dark until 
daybreak. Then I found 


=] in his face and say to 
| him: ‘Get out of Spain 





the way to the home of 
the man who owns this | 
wagon, and after lifting i 
Cervello into it, we’ve 
been on the road ever 
since.” 

“The warehouse 
burned? What an ex- | 
perience! And you were | 
locked in that next | 
room all the time. Ah, | 
the poor sefiorita! | 
What a hardship for | 
her! But where did you 
find Don Arturo?” 

The major told him. 

“Ah, so that was it? I 
would have sworn it 
was Sefor Fenimore 
who had been hurt! 
Then it must have been 
the lady’s father who 
went out past me first.” 





““(*LORIETTA, your 

father is safe, 
somewhere!’’said Poul- 
son, seizing the young 
woman’s hand and 
squeezing it encourag- 
ingly. ‘‘What the jefe 
tells me makes it cer- 
tain!’”’ Glorietta nod- 
ded wanly. She was too 
weak to display much 
emotion. Freddie and 
the major half-lifted 
Glorietta to a shady 
spot on the bank by the 
roadside, and in a few 
minutes she was sound 
asleep. Her bruised, 
tired body could go no 








as quick as you can go! 
You will be arrested, 
otherwise, for assisting 
at a fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy.’ The victim be- 
| comes frightened, no? 
He sees jail staring at 
| him, no? Heisa 
| stranger and does not 
| know our laws, and 
| down deep in his heart 
he realizes then, if he 
did not know before, 
that the whole transac- 
tion was crooked. Sohe 
becomes alarmed and 
flies.”’ 

“‘T see,’’ nodded the 
| major. ‘‘That’s clear. 
| But Cervello ——” 


“TT WAS DonArturo, 

then, who suggested 
| to me: ‘We shall catch 
these criminals by be- 
| ing present when the 
| money is passed. Then, 
even if the victim is not 
present at the trial, we 
shall be witnesses of the 
unlawful act. But we 
shall inform the victim 
of his rights, and make 
it clear to him that he 
can be present at the 
trial, for we shall then 
say to protect him, that 
} he acted under our ad- 
| vice.” It was for this 
} that Cervello wished to 
join your party. It was 
arranged between Don 











farther. 
“You'll be wanting 
to go on, I suppose,” 





“*“CAN NOBODY STOP 


HIM?’’ CRIED THE MAGISTRATE. 


| 
| 
“HE WILL DRIVE ME CRAZY!’? | 


Arturo and me that 
| Sefiorita Fenimore and 
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Don’t hurt 
your baby 


with pins and buttons 





The Vanta Baby Copyright 1925 Earnshaw Knitting Co, 


Pins come unfastened, buttons break and 
turn edgewise, to torment the little body. 
Be sure too, mother, that your baby 
never can pick up loose pins and buttons 
and promptly put them into his mouth. 


Dress your baby for the first two years 
the safe, comfortable, convenient way in 


Vanta 


Baby Garments 


No Pins No Buttons 


They tie with dainty bows of Twistless 
Tape. Dress baby without turning him once. 
Always fit perfectly because you can 
loosen or tighten the tapes in dressing. Safe, 
simple, comfortable, conveniént for baby and 
mother; come in every 
| | fabric; recommended by 
20,000 doctors and nurses. 
At left are shown three 
of the 31 Vanta Baby Gar- 
ments, 1 to 6 years, all 
illustrated in new catalog, 
sent free to you. 

For children over two- 
years old we make a com- 
plete line of the finest qual- 
ity buttoned garments. 


Vanta quality 

All garments are 
guaranteed to be 
non-shrinkable of the 
finest fabrics and 
best workmanship. 
Dealers will make 
adjustment on any 
that do not give you 
complete satisfaction. 


Ask for Vanta 
Baby Garments 
at your store. 
If you cannot 
get them, write 
to EARNSHAW 
SALES €o.., 
INc., Dept. 100, 
Newton, Mass. 

































































), Ourfit,’’a book of 60 pages on 
care and dressing of babies. 





Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc., 
Dept. 100, Newton, Mass. 

Without charge now or later send 
Pattern and full instructions for 
\\ making the new Vanta square-fold, 
4) pinless diaper. Also Baby’s Outfit 
book and illustrated catalog, all in 
plain envelope. 
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“get used to seeing his German com- 


again in a cracked but reso- 
lute voice. The others took 
it up: 

Soldats de la Légion, 

De la Légion Etrangére —— 


Back home the leaves would have be- 
gun to turn and the autumn air would be 
fresh and cool. Pretty soon the folks 
would begin to think about Thanksgiving. 
Did they miss him, he wondered? His 
mother naturally would have—at first. 
Well, he should worry. They had wanted 
him to show the stuff he was made of. 
They ought to be satisfied. And it had 
accomplished his immediate object, to for- 
get. At any rate the mere physical pain 
had somewhat deadened his mental an- 
guish at his loss of Clare. Sewed in the lin- 
ing of his tunic he carried his sole memento 
of her, a photograph now cracked and 
yellow but carefully wrapped in an oilskin 
rag. Would he ever see her, or any of 
them, again? 

He would give something to drop in 
on the old man that very minute. One- 
two! One-two! They would throw him 
out of the bank, sure. He had a beard 
two inches long. He had not had a bath 
for six weeks, his underclothes were fouled 
and torn, and instead of socks he had 
wrapped his feet after the manner of the 
legionary in greased rags. One-two! One- 
two! Wonder what the old man would say 
if he could see him now. Would he think 
him a soft, incompetent trifler, a lazy 
mollycoddle? Wonder—wonder—wonder. 

Was that hulking figure swaying against 
his shoulder straps, bowed and begrimed 
like a coal heaver, Robert Howard Shafter, 
recently of Rome? His fainting spirit, now 
quite giddy, fluttered above the plodding 
shape and took stock of its experiences, 
visioning them as in the unrolling of a 
cinema. One-two! One-two! 


E SAW himself, along with the other 

rookies or ‘“‘blues’’ newly enlisted at 
Algiers, marching through the Porte de 
Tlemcen, across the Place Sadi Carnot, 
through the big gates of the depot at Sidi 
Bel Abbes and into the vast, bleak en- 
closure of the barracks. He had been as- 
signed to a compagnie d’instruction, and 
after being outfitted by the fowrrier- 
sergent, had been sent to the washing shed 
for a bath, and having donned a new can- 
vas fatigue uniform was marched with the 
other ‘‘blues”’ to a side gate off the bar- 
racks and compelled to dispose of his en- 
tire stock of civilian clothing for the best 
price he could get. He was then turned 
over to the only other American in the 
battalion—a gigantic negro introducing 
himself as ‘‘ Al Jolson’’—to be taught the 
ropes. Al was a soft-shoe dancer and 
vaudeville comedian who, having been 
born in New Orleans, spoke passable 
French, was good-natured, reasonably 
honest, and proud of his protégé and 
compatriot. 

“‘Say ‘How do’ to Mistah Dooley, boys. 
He’s ma baby!” 

On the occasion of his enlistment at 
Algiers, Robert had stated that his name 
was Dooley, that he was a “ukulele 
player,” and that he came from Rome— 
all of which had been gravely inscribed in 
the records. 


HE médecin-major had poked him in 
the ribs good-naturedly. ‘‘Too fat,” he 
growled, “‘ but you’ll soon be cured ofthat.” 
Reduction had begun instanter. Rev- 
eille at five and two hours’ drill on noth- 
ing but half a pint of coffee served in a 
jug from cot tocot. At eight a casse 
crotite of bread and cheese. Lunch at 
eleven—a pint of soup, a hunk of 
meat, half a pound of bread, and 
either rice, macaroni, dried beans or 
potatoes boiled in grease, and coffee. 
A couple of times a week they would 
have salad, jam, fried pastry and a 
cup of wine. Dinner the same. It 
was belly filling but unappetizing, 
swimming in grease. Robert could not 


rades buy a pound of lard and lick 


The Storns of Ramadan 


(Continued from Page 5) 


it out of the saucepan in which they had 
melted it. 

After four months of training the com- 
pany had been sent down by train through 
Figig to Colomb-Bechar on the edge of the 
Grand Erg. Three months later they were 
marched to the tiny frontier post of Bou 
Kemkem. Here Robert learned the seamy 
side of legion life, here he first knew the 
horror of a desert station, the intolerable 
monotony of daily confinement in steam- 
ing barracks, the sordidness of the village 
négre. The men roasted by day and froze 
by night. They quarreled, fought, went 
maboul, attempted desertion, were sen- 
tenced to solitary confinement in the suf- 
focating cellules, or if particularly recal- 
citrant were shipped off to the compagnie 
de discipline at Casablanca. Their only 
solace was to swig a liter of the thick, 
sour Algerian wine at the canteen or toss 
naked on their red-hot cots. 


One-two! One-two! Could he stand 
it? They had already marched fifty 
kilometers since morning, with only the 
regular hourly ‘‘pauses”’ of ten minutes 
each! Were they going to do the whole 
seventy clear back to Bou Kemkem? 
What were the orders? One-two! One- 
two! There was no more singing. No 
sound but the irregular plod of their 
leaden feet and the gasping intake of ex- 
haustion. 

Just ahead of him, Al, bent nearly 
double, was swaying from side to side. 
“Gawdy!” he kept saying. Robert him- 
self no longer felt anything, except a ter- 
rible pain in the top of his head. Was he 
going maboul at last? One-two! One- 
two! The column had become a blur. 
Waves of icy cold and heat flowed over his 
forehead. The shutter behind his eyeballs 
opened and closed—black—white—one— 
two—black—white—yes, he was going 
maboul. . .. 

A rifle shot behind brought him trem- 
bling to consciousness. The last pla- 
toon were bending over something which 
writhed and then lay still. 

“Tongeroff has killed himself,” said 
someone. 

A hand of ice clapped itself upon 
Robert’s head and forced him gently to 
the sand. The sky turned black. Thank 
God that night—and sleep—had come at 
last! From somewhere near at hand he 
heard an order: 

“‘Gardez-vous! Burial squad fall out! 
Colonne par trois! En avant! Marche!” 


III 


UTSIDE the kasbah of the Berber 
sheik, Said ou Mohand, the military 
head of the Tseghouchene, less than three 
hundred miles away, the dogs had set up 
a terrific barking, and in a moment more 
the children rushed in to announce that 
a horseman was approaching. Said ou 
Mohand reached for his rifle and, followed 
by his attendants, went out to meet him. 
“Salaam aleikoum! May the blessing 
of Allah be upon thee and thy house!” 
called out the stranger hastily. 

Said ou Mohand recognized one Ma- 
hommed el Gahzi, a sheik of the Ait Aissa. 
“‘Aletkoum salaam!”’ he answered. ‘‘And 
upon thee, peace,”’ leading the way into 
the kasbah. Only when his guest had swal- 
lowed the customary three glasses of mint 





tea did Said ou Mohand inquire 
his business., “I am come with 
a message from my lord Sidi 
Raho, who seeks thine aid and 
that of thy tribe to drive the 
Roumis from our land.” 
Said ou Mohand stroked his beard. 
“He has sent such messages before, Ma- 
hommed el Gahzi, and I have not gone. 
What new thing has Sidi Raho done that 
he needs my help?” 
“Hast heard of Abd El Krim?” 
Said ou Mohand shook his head. 
“Know then that a new Sultan has 
arisen in the Riff, and is hurling the 
Spaniards before him headlong into the 
sea. He has put a whole army of two 
hundred thousand men to the sword. My 
lord Sidi Raho fights as his ally against 
the Roumis. The tribes are rising. Abd 
El Krim will scourge the infidels from the 
land and make himself Sultan of the Ma- 
ghrib. Then he will cross the Straits of 
Gibraltar and reconquer Spain, a land 
once belonging to the Moors. Those that 
join him now will be the first to profit by 
his favor. They will be pashas, grand 
viziers—caids at the very least. When the 
roll is called thy name, O Said ou Mohand, 
should lead all the rest! Said ou Mohand 
Pasha—hath it not a pleasant sound?”’ 
asked Mahommed el Gahzi. 
**Tell me more, O Mahommed el Gahzi. 
Thy speaking interests me,” said Said ou 
Mohand. 


AID OU MOHAND dwelt in the foot- 

hills of the Middle Atlas, a hundred 
miles south of the city of Fez—that cov- 
eted jewel of the Maghrib, or “‘land of the 
sunset,”’ as the Arabs call Morocco. 

He was a thickset, black-eyed, gray- 
bearded man of sixty-two years, who could 
still carry a rifle thirty miles a day. Un- 
like many Berbers, his rather handsome 
features were more brown than white, de- 
noting a mixed strain of Lybian, Arab and 
probably Vandal blood. He wore a white 
cotton shirt, over that a red caftan, an- 
other thinner shirt outside the caftan, a 
heavy belt and, over all, a white burnoose. 
If the weather was exceptionally cold he 
put on another burnoose, sometimes of 
brown with white stripes. Upon his feet 
he wore yellow pointed slippers and his 
head was wound about with a turban of 
white cloth with nothing in the middle. 
The cross between his eyes his mother had 
put there, she told him, for good luck, and 
each of his wives had three of such marks 
upon their foreheads and one upon their 
chins. 


LTHOUGH not devout, Said ou Mo- 
hand followed the Moslem law in re- 
gard to marriage, and had four wives as 
allowed by the Koran. His first wife, 
Fatma, he had married when he was six- 
teen and she but twelve. About every ten 
years or so, as the freshness of the last 
faded, he took another. Fatma was nowan 
elderly hag of forty-six, who acted as a sort 
of head servant or housekeeper. Radija 
and Yasmina, the second and third, were 
still in full vigor, but getting on. Aisha, 
the latest, was fourteen. Their master had 
a poor opinion of all of them, and having 
no other legal slaves treated them as such, 
with the possible exception of Aisha. 

For half a century Said ou Mohand had 
been fighting the tribesadjacent to histerri- 
tory. Sultans and pretenders might come 
and go at Fez, Mekinez, Rabat, but he dis- 
dainfully refused to acknowledge the right 
of any of them to interfere with his affairs. 
Up in the mountains of the Tache de 
Tasa to the northeast his friend 
“Saint” Sidi Raho had been fighting 
the French ever since May, 1912. 
Sidi Raho had been one of the Berber 
sheiks who had descended upon the 
city and got inside the Bab Guissa 
during the Berber attack on Fez when 
General Lyautey had first been sent 
to restore order after the treaty rec- 
ognizing the French protectorate had 
been signed there. For twelve years 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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“Mother, I'll bet the Princess looked 


just like you”... 


Such artless tribute is the reward of women who retain 
“that schoolgirl complexion” by this simple rule of skin care 











Palmolive, choice of the 
Parisian woman 


In beauty-wise Paris, women know a 
good complexion is too priceless for 
experiment. 

Thus, in the past few years, they have 
largely discarded French soaps for 
Palmolive. Today it is one of the two 
largest selling soaps in all France—a 
tribute to its beauty qualities from the 
most discriminating women of the world. 

Palmolive is a beauty soap, made by 
experts in beauty, for one purpose only, 
to safeguard your complexion. 

So when beauty is at stake, take care! 
See that you get real Palmolive for use 
On your face. 








Palmolive Soap is untouched by iuman hands until 
you bitak the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


N his heart every boy wants to think his 

mother the most beautiful mother in all the 
world. And thousands of mothers fulfill this 
hope by safeguarding their youth, past the thirties 
and well into the forties. 


Don’t let life, and its cares and responsibilities, 
rob you of your right to youth and beauty. 
Correct skin care is a large part of the formula 
for staying young—and Jooking it. 


Natural ways in complexion care, ways any 
woman can easily follow, have supplanted the 
artificialities of yesterday. Proper cleansing of 
the skin, say leading beauty authorities, is the 
keynote to the preservation of that schoolgirl 
complexion. 


This simple daily rule 


‘fiat means soap and water; but NOT just 
“any” soap. A true complexion soap is 
meant. Others may prove too harsh. So, 
largely on expert advice, thousands use 
gentle Palmolive in this way: 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, then 
with cold. 

If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a touch 
of good cold cream—that is all. Do this regu- 
larly, and particularly in the evening. 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake—then note the 
difference one week makes. The Palmolive-Peet 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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Att noon—each day 


JAPAN 
TEA 


ie afternoon 
freshness 


Ten minutes to restore the nervous 
energy you've been paying out all 
morning! 

Ten minutes to wind you up like 
a clock for a better afternoon of 
work or recreation! 

Ten minutes spent over a leisure- 
ly cup or two of Japan Green Tea 
after luncheon! 

Drink it slowly, lingeringly. En- 
joy each separate mouthful. 

Try it once and see! No four 
o'clock fatigue. No mid-afternoon 
drowsiness. 

Japan Green Tea is tea at its 
best—tea in its natural state, un- 
colored and unfermented, with all 
the flavor-laden juices of the fresh 
leaf preserved by immediate steri- 
lization. 


Specify Japan Green Tea when you 
buy. Packaged for the home under 
various well-known brands. Several 
grades and prices. The best you can 
buy will cost you 
only a fraction of 
a cent a cup 
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the French had been driving him back, 
back, and he had been slowly retreating. 
But in those narrow ravines a hundred men 
with Mausers might well defyanarmy. It 
was true that Sidi Raho had several times 
sent messengers to the Tseghouchene urg- 
ing Said ou Mohand to join him in his jihad, 
his “Holy War” against the ‘‘strangers 
with the hats,” but the latter had not 
done so. Yet what Mahommed el Gahzi 
now told him put a new aspect on the 
situation. He hesitated. 

“First,” continued the emissary, ‘‘we 
must capture Fez. While Abd El Krim 
sweeps down upon it from the north, my 
lord, Sidi Raho, will attack it from the 
east. The Roumis have no garrison there 
worthy of the name. And thou, O Said ou 
Mohand, must be there! We must attack 
at once before troops can be sent to de- 
fend it. It will fall. We shall loot the 
city—Fez, the walled treasure house of 
tinkling fountains, of inlaid armor, of 
perfumes, rich silks and embroideries stiff 
with gold and silver! There will be jewels, 
ivory pistols, dancing women! Wilt thou 
join us?”’ 

The mouth of Said ou Mohand watered. 
His gaunt fingers caressed his scraggly 
beard. Again he reached for his rifle. 
“*Mektoub rebib,” he said solemnly. “It 
is written! Inshallah! As God wills!” 


IV 


HE rassemblement générale sounded 

from the western gate of the casern 
and Robert, with the other men who had 
been playing football, started toward the 
barracks, cheering as they ran. They 
knew that their orders for Morocco had 
come and that in ten hours they must be 
moving. Already they had received their 
instructions, together with a record of the 
armament assigned to each man. The 
médecin-major had examined them all, de- 
ciding who were fit and who were unfit 
for the arduous service contemplated. 

Before ‘‘taps’”’ everything was ready, 
and the next morning, immediately after 
sunrise, the battalion entrained for Ujda, 
the first frontier town, beyond which the 
broad-gauge railroad did not run. 

Their route took them back, from 
Colomb-Bechar and the semi-desert to Sidi 
Bel Abbes, and thence west to Tlemcen. 
For two days they passed through a richly 
fertile country; but when they reached 
Ujda Robert realized with disappointment 
that Morocco—at least that part of it to 
which they were going—was wholly differ- 
ent from Algeria. The orchards and vine- 
yards ceased abruptly and, in their place, 
miles of barren yellow bled stretched 
away to where in the north a snow-capped 
mountain wall towered toward the sky— 
the Riff. 


ERE Robert was amazed at the extent 
and character of the military prepara- 
tions being made. The sidings were jammed 
with supply trains, motor lorries filled 
with Moroccan regulars rumbled along 
under clouds of dust, while the air was 
filled with the “‘poppety-pop-pop”’ of the 
motorcycle dispatch bearers. For General 
Lyautey had reluctantly reached the con- 
clusion that the Riffians must be taught a 
lesson. 

By this time Abd El Krim, who prob- 
ably at the beginning had no greater am- 
bition than to remain uncrowned “King 
of the Riff,” found himself with a full- 
fledged Arab insurrection on his hands, 
heralded as the new Islamic leader who 
should weldiall the followers of the Prophet 
intoa single burning lance and drive the 
infidels—Spanish, French and _ Italian 
alike—into the sea. He was no more able 
to control the wild tribes hurrying to the 
Riff than he could the wild hawks wheel- 
ing abovehis peaks. He had invoked Eblis 
and Eblis had come! The imp was out of 
the bottle and would not go back. They 
stormed down the slopes of the Atlas, 
sweeping past the French outposts, burn- 
ing villages, kidnaping the women, driving 
off the cattle, and were away again almost 
before the alarm could be sounded. 


The battalion detrained at Tasa, 
camped on the outskirts of the town, and 
at four the next morning started upon the 
march to Fez. The heat, in spite of the 
high altitude, was prostrating and, after 
their days of railway travel, the first 
marches were terrible. Dozens fell, only 
to be driven on, for the country was no 
longer safe. But there was no grumbling. 

Soon they began to overtake huge con- 
voys of food and munitions. Airplanes 
droned overhead. Motorcycles roared up 
and down forcing the columns to one side 
and filling the air with the stink of gaso- 
line, while in the fields rode hundreds of 
loyal natives in burnoose and turban who 
had been hastily armed and mounted and 
were being hurried to the Wergha. 

As they approached Fez the converging 
roads became choked with troops— 
legionaries, black Senegalese, tirailleurs, 
sapeurs, Spahis in long scarlet and blue 
cloaks. 

A rumor spread that Fez was besieged, 
had even been taken by the Riffians, but 
there was no sign of an enemy as the 
battalion marched around the ramparts 
of the city and pitched camp at sunset on 
the plain beyond the upper town. Huck- 
sters of every hue—Jew, Greek, Arab and 
Spanish—were selling their goods beneath 





acetylene flares, and with its acrobats, 
dancers, snake charmers and magicians, 
its swarms of blue, white, red and khaki 
uniforms the place took on the appearance 
of a county fair. 


EXT morning Robert learned, rather 

to his disgust, that they were not to be 
sent to the Riff but with a squadron of 
Spahis and a battalion of Moroccan sharp- 
shooters were to complete a groupe mobile 
organized to relieve outposts besieged by 
the forces of Sidi Raho on the escarpments 
of the Middle Atlastothesouth. Although 
already exhausted by the march from 
Tasa they covered forty miles that day on 
foot, bivouacking in the fortified town!of 
Sifru on the edge of the disputed territory 
between the loyal tribes, who acknowl- 
edged Sultan Mulay Yussuf, and those 
who were still recalcitrant. It lay in a 
softly wooded valley, rising gradually up- 
ward to foothills against a background of 
forbidding peaks, on one of which, beyond 
the reach of his vision, Robert knew that 
a handful of starving legionaries were hold- 
ing at bay hundreds of merciless hawk- 
faced men, who, hidden among the rocks, 
were only waiting until thirst should com- 
pel surrender to swoop down upon the 
exhausted garrisons. 

For five days the groupe mobile had 
marched into the mountains, leaving be- 
hind them first the lush meadows around 
Sifru bright with flowers; then the upland 
valleys shadowed with the silver green of 
the olives, mingled with darker patches 
of figs and walnuts, and at last even the 
water-torn yellow slopes sparsely dotted 
with thorn and cactus, until they had at- 
tained a height of perhaps eight thousand 
feet above sea level. At times they encoun- 
tered ice, while melting snow made the 
loose earth soft and the shale slippery and 
treacherous. A battery of 65’s, a machine- 
gun company and supply train made up 
the column, which presently found prog- 
ress extremely difficult. Frequently it 
was necessary to rebuild the road before 
going on. 

Occasionally they passed deserted vil- 
lages or kasbahs but saw no natives, not 
even old women or children. Yet they 
were fully aware of being under the sur- 
veillance of a thousand eyes and knew 


that behind every height lurked bodies 
of guerrillas, who retired only to attack 
in force at the most advantageous oppor- 
tunity. 

The outposts stood on the bastions of 
the first or lower range of the Middle 
Atlas, in the heart of the disaffected area. 
Some of them, already abandoned, must 
be destroyed and others relieved. These 
last in view of the suddenness of the up- 
rising, were short of both food and men. 
Attempts had been made to furnish water 
by sending airplanes to drop blocks of ice 
inside the walls, but the post areas were so 
small that planes flying high enough to be 
out of rifle range were almost as likely to 
drop the ice among the Berbers outside as 
inside among the French. 


NE of these posts, Tichkoukt, was in 

desperate straits, for the ridges over- 
looking and surrounding it were in the 
hands of the enemy who, by virtue of the 
machine-gun fire with which they could 
sweep the sides of the approach; and the 
military skill of the sheik Said ou Mohand 
had already compelled two relief expedi- 
tions to retreat. Grown bolder, they had 
now invested the blockhouse itself, and had 
dug a double row of trenches, one facing 
the fort, to cut off escape on the part of 
the garrison, and the other the slopes up 
which the would-be deliverers must climb. 
Its position was not only critical but 
tragic, for twice daily an airplane with 
the regularity of an autobus would come 
drumming up from Fez, circle over the 
post, and then, roaring back on its way 
to H. Q. over the heads of the groupe 
mobile, would drop them a note as to the 
condition of the defenders. On that turret 
of rock, under a rain of machine-gun bul- 
lets, blistered by the sun’s rays by day, 
congealed by night, without food or water, 
they were but one hour by air from tiled 
fountains spilling cool water into brim- 
ming basins, one hour from the noisy rush 
of the half-hidden stream that plunges 
through the heart of the city in a series of 
falls and swirling pools, one hour from the 
piled dates, pomegranates, oranges, barley 
and bread cakes of the bazaars! They 
were like persons imprisoned in an upper 
chamber of a burning building in full view 
of the crowd below, who are powerless to 
help them. 


HE entire groupe mobile operating in 

the district was not large enough, in 
view of all the work to be done, to concen- 
trate on that particular post, for it was not 
the only one to be relieved and the rest of 
the country had to be made safe from Ber- 
ber raids; but now the commander having 
flashed that, unless relieved within twenty- 
four hours, he would be obliged to blow up 
the post and the garrison with it, the air- 
plane from Fez had dropped orders that 
the column must go to his assistance at 
any cost. Three ridges, one behind the 
other, and separated by rock-strewn ra- 
vines several hundred feet in depth, acted 
as ramparts to the isolated plateau upon 
which stood the besieged outpost, now 
clearly visible, a tiny white cube perched 
on the edge of a precipice. The column 
having climbed one ridge had immediately 
again to descend six or seven hundred 
yards to the bottom of the next ravine. 
Only by the most skillful reconnaisance, a 
wide deployment of flankers and an abso- 
lutely reliable rear guard could an ambush 
be prevented. Men and mules stumbled, 
fell, rolled downhill but usually managed 
somehow to regain their feet. 

It was obvious that to attempt to carry 
the Berber trenches by an open attack 
would be hopeless. No troops could 
charge up those barren, flinty slopes and 
avoid annihilation. Yet the post must be 
relieved and the commander had been 
notified by airplane to be prepared to 
abandon it that night. Finally it was de- 
cided that the only possibility of success 
lay in a surprise attack. An hour before 
midnight forty picked men, with two 
officers, taking only rifles, ammunition 
and hand grenades were to creep up the 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Pix is my wife; and I make my living by 
writing advertisements. Sometimes she tells me what 
she thinks of them. 


For instance, I’d worked all evening on one adver- 
tisement for Fels-Naptha Soap. Ann read it. 


‘‘Why be so long-winded ?”’ she said. ‘“Women are 
too busy to read all those flowery words. Why not 
tell them just what you told me, before you started 
to write?” 


... So here it is, just as I told it to Ann! 


It happened when Ann was sorting the wash. 
“That,” she said, “is a wretched-looking shirt! Bertha 
will have a fit.” 


“It does look like a garage towel,’”’ I admitted. 
“But did I ask the tire to blow out? Anyway, Bertha 
should use Fels-Naptha.”’ . 


‘*Because you advertise it?”’ 


“No, of course not—because there are two kinds 
of dirt. Almost any soap will get out the ‘clean’ 


PR pear atenienye 










eRe daqsyausten 


oN A right 


here is just what you said to write 


...now we'll see how many people read it! 





dirt. But not the greasy dirt—and most dirt is greasy. 


“*You can loosen greasy dirt by rubbing, but that’s 
too hard work. Dry-cleaning establishments loosen 
it with naptha, for naptha dissolves grease easily. 
Fels & Company have found the way to blend good, 
mild soap with plenty of naptha and make the nap- 
tha stay in—you can smell it. So Fels-Naptha gives 
you good soap and plenty of naptha, working to- 
gether. I can’t for the life of me see why you don’t 
let Bertha have that extra help.”’ 


‘*But where’s the trick of it?’’ asked Ann. 


‘‘Don’t be so blamed suspicious—there isn’t any. 
Fels-Naptha is easy on clothes—good for anything 
you can wash, including your finer things. Use it in 
washing machine or tub—in cool, lukewarm or hot 
water; or boil your clothes, if you want to. You get 
the same thing in the end—white, clean, sweet-smell- 
ing clothes without hard rubbing.”’ 


That’s what Ann said you women would read. I 
hope she was right. And I hope that Fels-Naptha 
will be on your grocery list as it is on ours, now. 








Ann Ward, 
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 Sepesieig Sa it is news to you 
that Borax makes a delight- 
ful bath. Try it. Sprinkle a liberal 
handful in the tub, just as you 
would use bath salts. It will be 
a revelation. 


Borax softens the water and 
gives it a pleasing smoothness. 
It makes the soap work better 
and insures a good, rich lather. 
There's no soap or body oil 
clogging your pores, no sugges- 
tion of stickiness after a Borax 
bath. You'll feel perfectly re- 
freshed. Recommended by doc- 
tors for keeping the skin healthy 
and clear. 20 Mule Team Borax 
is a harmless deodorant and anti- 
septic—truly a health product. 


And Borax is wonderful for a 
shampoo as it makes the water 
as soft as rain. One lady just 
wrote us from Detroit, ‘‘My 
hair dried so soft and silky and 
lustrous that I vowed never again 
to use anything but 20 Mule 
Team Borax for shampooing.” 


Our new handbook, ‘‘Better 
Ways to Wash and Clean,”’ gives 
dozens of helpful daily uses for 
Borax. Free. Write for it today. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., 100 
William St.,N.Y. City, Dept.139 
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mountainside toward the beleaguered post, 
carrying enough dynamite to blow it up. 
A quarter of an hour afterward the rest of 
the battalion would climb the ridge facing 
the enemy in order to cover the garrison’s 
retreat in case of pursuit. 

Competition ‘was keen for the distinc- 
tion of being one of the attacking party. 
Robert and Al, on account of the excel- 
lence of their physical condition, were 
among those chosen. Camp was made be- 
hind the last ridge, on the crest of which 
the machine guns were concealed along 
with the two mountain howitzers. They 
would. be useless during the assault— 
as dangerous to friend as to foe; if the 
trenches were to be carried it must be by 
hand grenades and cold steel. 

At dark the men lay down in their tents 
without undressing, ready to start at a 
moment’s notice. Down there deep 
in the ravine, the desultory firing 


small of her neck! Why should it be black 
just there? Did many brunettes have 
China blue eyes? He’d never seen any 
other. A great kid! A peach of a girl! 
How’d she ever have the nerve to claim 
they weren’t engaged? What did it mean 
when a nice girl let you kiss her like that! 

A painful kick in the shins brought him 
from the banks of the Crawfish River to 
his knees on a shoulder of the Middle At- 
las. All about him men were stumbling 
to their feet, cursing under their breath, 
buttoning their tunics, tightening their 
belts. He remembered where he was and 
achill hithiminthestomach. Hegripped 
Pepin le Grand by the shoulder and shook 
him. ‘Au ’votr, mon petit!’ he said. 

Pepin reached up and squeezed Robert’s 
hand. “Au ’voir! Bon voyage, Mistah 
Dooley!’’ he muttered drowsily. 

Robert found his rifle and crept out into 
the darkness to where by the light of a 


flinty soil an agony to his feet. From time 


to time they paused for breath, until at 
the end of twenty minutes the plateau rose 
just over them. Not a sound came from 
the trenches. Their approach was unsus- 
pected, for the white-robed sentries were 
clearly visible against the sky line. A 
hundred yards farther on loomed the 
blockhouse. Their task was to break 
through the trenches and convoy their 
imprisoned comrades back through them 
again before the Arabs could recover. 
Robert saw AI raise his rifle and level 
it at one of the sentries. The unseen lieu- 
tenant blew his whistle; there was a crash 
that set the vast amphitheater aroar as, 
hurling their grenades, the legionaries 
started to rush the trench. Instantly it 
seemed to Robert as if the whole Atlas had 
come alive. Amid a bedlam of frantic 
shouts and yells, the snorting of horses, 
the braying of mules, hundreds of figures 
in white and gray appeared upon the 
plateau, uttering the shrill native 





about the fort was just audible: | 
“‘tap’’—‘“‘tap-tap’’—‘‘boo-om!”’ | 
Robert felt for Clare’s picture. It 
was in its customary place. He 
wondered what she was doing at that 
moment. Some other Johnny would 
be there playing his ukulele maybe. 
Or perhaps she’d have some of her 
real ‘‘men”’ there, like that poodle- 
faking tin soldier, Captain Snayde. 
A sneaking wish that Snayde might 
be one of the present party tickled 
his fancy for a moment. 


IS father and mother would be | 

just getting up from the table, | 
and Mary, the help, would be clat- 
tering in the pantry preliminary to 
an early dash to the movies on her 
weekly afternoon out. ‘‘Gee!’’ he | 
thought. ‘‘Wish they could see me 
now—nix!’” Wouldn’t they throw 
a fit? Suppose he got it in the neck | 
that night? Was it fair to kick in | 
without letting them know what had | 
become of him? Would it be right | 
to let his mother go on hoping, from 
year to year, that he would walk in 
some day and toss his hat on the 
front-hall rack as if nothing had hap- 
pened? And Clare! She ought to 
know if he checked out. 

He lit a candle end and carefully 
wrote his father’s address. The 
words “‘14 Bellevue Avenue, Rome,” 
gave him a queer feeling. He swal- 
lowed a couple of times. Can that 
soft stuff! He was a legionary now! 
“Listen, Al,” he said. “If I croak 
and you come through, get word to 





Toby Goes toc Market 


By Lew SaReETT 


Od)? SHIPPED the calf to the 
market — 


Toby, the brindle bull, 
With his face of perpetual wonder 
And his tail of stuck-out wool. 


We strove to corral him for market; 
He blatted, his fear intense, 
Straddled his legs on a railing, 
And hung himself on the fence, 


Toby, the witless booby, 
Who squirmed through the pas- 
ture rails, 
Trampled my garden of melons, 
Battered our milking pails. 


We drove him into the runway 
That leads to the cattle cars; 
He rattled his heels on the pickets, 
He battered his head on the bars. 


Toby, who cried in the downpour, 
Too frugal of brindle brain 

To dash from the storm into shelter 
Or rump himself to the rain. 


He was off on the great adventure; 
He was reluctant to go 

On a jaunt that had no returning. 
Oh, Toby, how did you know? 


| war cry so like that of an American 
| Indian. “‘U/-ul-ul-ul Ullah Akbar!” 
| they screamed, at the same time 
firing wildly into the night. 


OBERT scrambled across the 
first trench, stumbling over the 
prone body of Al’s sentinel, and 
paused for an instant in its shelter. 
They were outnumbered twenty to 
| one, but in spite of their numerical 
advantage the Arabs were disorgan- 
ized, having no knowledge of the size 
of the attacking force. They had 
evidently abandoned the outer 
trench and were gathering in the 
second. The longer he waited the 
more of them there would be. He 
had lost contact with his comrades, 
but he knew that like himself they 
must be en route for the blockhouse. 
He threw a couple of his grenades 
| into the thickest of clumps of white, 
saw them dissolve, and in the dis- 
order following the explosions dashed 
with fixed bayonet across the second 
trench and into the mass of yelling 
figures that, like white sheep, were 
pouring down the mountain upon 
the plateau. Only the confusion in- 
cident to the darkness, and the fact 
that their uniforms were less con- 
spicuous than the burnooses of the 
enemy, saved any of the attacking 
party from almost instant death; 
Robert, hurling his grenades, dodged 
and cut his way through the Berbers 
until, along with the lieutenant and 
six other men, he managed to get in- 
side the blockhouse. They found 








my folks somehow, will you?”’ Sup- 
pose he did not come back? Was he 
sorry for having enlisted? He told himself 
he was not. No matter what the outcome 
of the night would be, he was a better man 
than when he went in. And it had cer- 
tainly helped him to get over the way Clare 
had handed it to him. Perhaps a taste of 
something of the same sort would be good 
even for her—for everybody, by gosh! 


ELL, he’d had a pretty good life. He 

didn’t care much now what happened 
to him, so long as he was not captured. 
That should never be. His last grenade he 
would keep for his own personal use. They 
should never bury him up to the neck and 
pour molasses over his head! No, sir! 
The Arabs should never give him to their 
women to hack up alive. He sought 
quickly to turn his mind to more agree- 
able matters. He was on the whole 
rather proud of himself. His first real 
engagement, and yet he didn’t feel so very 
different from the way he used to before 
a football game! His hand crept toward 
Clare’s picture once more. How could 
she have treated him so? Serve her jolly 
well right if he did get killed. Might bring 
her to her senses, give her something to 
think about! 

Gosh! She’d looked pretty the night of 
her party! She was the prettiest girl he’d 
ever seen anyway. Too sweet—that little 
cock of her nose and the way her bobbed 
brown hair grew to a black point at the 


lantern the sergeant was checking off the 
roll. For their purpose the moon had 
shrouded herself, and a pale weird light 
distorted the rocks and precipices as they 
silently climbed up out of the ravine and 
across the ridge. A spot of white on the 
mountainside above showed them their 
objective, but first they had to descend 
once more to the river bank below. Here 
it was so dark that they had to feel their 
way and several times lost track of their 
direction. They forded it, each man feel- 
ing his way through the icy current and 
holding his rifle high above his head, but 
when they at last assembled on the oppo- 
site edge of the glacial stream two men 
were missing. It was useless to try to find 
them for the slightest noise would have 
warned the enemy on the height above. 

Shivering, they huddled around the 
lieutenant and received their instructions. 
They were to form a line, at ten paces 
apart, and in bare feet were to creep up 
the slope until close to the enemy sentries. 
These they were to shoot and, at signal, 
were to hurl their grenades, rush the 
trenches and assist the waiting garrison 
to make a dash for liberty. 

“Stick close to me, boy!” whispered 
Al, showing a white gleam of teeth. ‘This 
ain’t no place for a single man!” 

In the ghostly light Robert could hardly 
see the forms of the legionaries on either 
side of him. The ascent was sharp, the 


there the commander, a grizzled 
veteran, his jaw bound up in a 
bloody handkerchief, and nine other sur- 
vivors, several of whom were badly 
wounded. The dead were lying about 
everywhere. The fort was a shambles. 
The two officers saluted each other. 
The turmoil outside rendered speech dif- 
ficult. ‘‘Half my men have been killed,”’ 
said the commander. “We have thrown 
our last grenade.” 


as E MUST remain here until day- 

light!”’ returned the lieutenant. “I, 
too, have lost most of my men. We cannot 
evacuate the fort without support. If we 
do not return by sunrise, the major will 
send another detachment.” 

A ghastly smile hovered for an instant 
upon the face of the older man. He shook 
his head. “It is too late! We cannot 
stay. The fort is mined. When I thought 
the attack had failed I ordered the fuses 
to be lighted. It will blow up in a few 
moments.”’ He straightened. “‘ After all, 
we can die but once! Thank you for your 
heroic attempt to come to our assistance.” 
He turned to the survivors: “‘ Gardez-vous! 
Prepare to charge with bayonets!” Hurry- 
ing to the gate of the blockhouse, he turned 
and saluted. ‘‘Vive la France! Vive la 
Légion! Enavant! Marche!” hecried, and, 
throwing open the door, charged at the head 
of his remaining men into the seething mob 
outside. 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Three days now, and the young chief 
still absent from his band out there in the 
lot. Three galling days of listening to his 
little sister who refers to him (not without 
scorn) as “mama’s little martyr.” Three 
days of wearing a towel about the neck 
destined for the corslet of a conqueror 
... if only a gentleman could swear! 

* * * 
Never neglect a sore throat. 
Look upon it as a warning of an on- 
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coming cold, or worse, and take definite 
steps to check it. 

At the first sign of throat irritation, rinse 
the mouth and gargle with Listerine full 
strength. Do it several times a day. Many’s 
the cold and sore throat that this simple 
precaution has nipped in the bud. 

Listerine is antiseptic, and the moment 
it enters the mouth attacks the countless 
disease-producing bacteria that lodge there 
waiting till resistance is low to strike. 


—Ifa gentleman could swear! 


Sharp changes of temperature weaken re- 
sistance, and crowds pass bacteria along 
to thrive in stuffy homes and offices. So, 
during the winter months use Listerine 
every day for yourown protection. Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Never neglect 
a sore throat 




















' | In the THROAT 
} and nose 
j more than 


50 diseases 


have their beginning or de- 
velopment. Some, of mild 
character, yield to an anti- 
septic. Others, more seri- 
ous, do not. At the first 
sign of an irritated throat, 
gargle frequently with Lis- 
terine, and if no improve- 
ment is shown, consult a 
physician. 


Watch your throat! 













































ITS 
NAME ALONE 
The name Listerine 
Tooth Paste is a guar- 
antee that it is the best 
paste that scientific 
knowledge could 
achieve. 
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-the safe antiseptic 
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mart - but not extravagant ! 





The new Whippet 
Cabriolet Coupe delights 
the most fastidious 


on gay charm of the Whippet Cabriolet 
Coupe is giving this smart, convertible 
car a particular vogue among women. 


Affording the advantages of both a coupe 
and a sports roadster, it is practical as well 
as stylish the year around—the only truly 
convertible coupe in the light car field. At 
its surprisingly low price there is nothing 
comparable to it. 


Its flashing acceleration makes driving a con- 
stant joy. Its dig 4-wheel brakes insure the 
extra safety essential for carefree motoring. 


With top raised the Whippet Cabriolet 
Coupe is entirely weatherproof. And for 
warm days the top may be collapsed and 
fitted into a trim “boot.” A removable 
panel at the rear permits conversation be- 
tween front-seat and rumble-seat passengers. 
Drive this most modern of light cars. It 
is spirited, easy to handle, safe, stylish 
and inexpensive. 


Whippet prices— $625 to $755 f.0. b. factory and specifications subject 
to change without notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
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When the top is down, the windows may be left raised, 
providing a three-sided windshield. 
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In an instant each was engaged in a 
desperate hand-to-hand encounter with 
half a dozen Arabs who hacked at him 
with sword and dagger. Robert, forgetful 
of his resolve, threw his last grenade into 
a group that charged him. There was a 
terrific detonation and they melted away. 
About him the legionaries were selling 
their lives as dearly as they could. He 
saw the lieutenant fall, shot in the leg, to 
be hacked instantly to pieces. Some of 
the men were fighting with knives against 
overwhelming odds. It seemed to Robert 
that an attempt was being made to take 
them alive. He had forgotten all about 
the mine which at any moment might 
blow them to atoms. 

“This way, copains!’’ he shouted. 
“‘Let’s kill as many of ’em as we can!” 

With a handful of legionaries he fought 
his way to the edge of the plateau. By 
this time it had grown lighter and Robert 


could see that except for the precipice they 
were entirely surrounded. Rather than be 
taken he resolved to throw himself on his 
own bayonet. At that moment a sheik on 
a white mule appeared on the slope behind 
him. He saw the gleam of a knife, turned, 
and throwing himself upon this assailant 
pinioned his right arm and dragged him 
from his seat. Tightly locked together, 
they swayed in a death grapple on the 
edge of the precipice. The man’s muscles 
were like iron. The burnoose of the Arab 
swathed Robert’s arms and body as he 
tried ineffectually to trip him. Over the 
sheik’s shoulder he saw a girl with a knife 
in her hand waiting her chance to plunge 
it into his body. It was all up! Good-by, 
everybody! 

Then the world went whiteand the night 
bellied fire. With a crash the mountain 
was torn asunder. He felt himself hurled 
through the air—falling—falling. 


(Continued in the February Home Journal) 


©lare Ambler 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“‘all the rest’ were getting married. Some 
of them had dallied, then married almost 
in a panic, grasping at anything as they 
saw “‘twenty-five,’’ or worse, approaching. 
She had been a bridesmaid for “‘old girls”’ 
thus frantically marrying and had shed 
tears, really of rage, for them. 

Angered but vague, she supposed the 
whole affair of marriage to be something 
probably biological. The young had to 
get out of the nests—the boy learned to 
forage for himself; but the girl’s part was 
ignominious. She ‘had to find a forager. 
The elation of newly engaged girls had 
sometimes made Claire sick with pity for 
her sex. It seemed to her that what she 
read in the roseate look in the maiden be- 
trothed was, “‘I’ve got mine!”’ 

Having got theirs, they were generous 
to Claire. They wanted her to get hers, 
though she needed no forager and could 
still choose which one of several she would 
take, if she wished. She had been fortu- 
nate enough to have the foragers scram- 
bling for her; and what she was resolved 
to resist was the contagion. She was 
bitterly resolved not to be married be- 
cause ‘‘all the rest’’ were married or 
getting themselves married. Almost de- 
spairingly, she asked for a better reason. 

A dozen of “‘all the rest”’ were here in 
Mrs. Allyngton’s apartment, this after- 
noon, and as she looked at them she won- 
dered that such a contagion could reach 
her from them; for undeniably she felt it. 
She was intimate with them, and several 
of them still thought of her as ‘‘best 
friend”’; but the intimacy was merely 
habit, she perceived—a habit sprung from 
chance propinquities and parental asso- 
ciations; but what Claire had come to 
realize was that she had little true con- 
geniality with any of them. Why then did 
she bore herself by remaining intimate 
with them? Why did she still make ex- 
ertions not to be “left out’’? Why had 
she bothered to come here this afternoon? 

She couldn’t answer her own question; 
but she was certain that she hadn’t come, 
this afternoon, because Walter Rackbridge 
would be here. Mr. Rackbridge was he 
who had delivered the ultimatum expiring 
at nightfall of this same day, and the last 
person with whom she desired to hold con- 
verse. Yet here he was, a comely, thin, 
dark bachelor of thirty with a haggard 
eye; and, upon his arrival in Claire’s 
corner, the two attendant gentlemen at 
once intelligently went forth to riot mildly 
in other regions. She was left téte-a-téte 
with him and in an unhappy mood. 


XXII 
OU’VE decided,” he said immedi- 
ately. ‘‘Which is it, Claire?” 
She shook her head, looking at him 


sadly. ‘‘Thoughtful of you, Walter, to 
ask me that—here!”’ 


“Isn’t it?’’ The young man’s face, not 
hopeful before she spoke, became gloomier; 
for correctly he assumed that what she 
said was an unfavorable portent. “I sup- 
pose you think I might have been more 
tactful to inquire by telephone?”’ 

“No,” she returned, and she laughed 
ruefully. ‘‘My idea of tactful is that 
you’d have made no inquiry at all.” 

“T see. I should just have let it run on, 
remaining your undemanding servant for- 
ever. Well, I’m afraid tact will have to go 
by the board.” 

“T daresay. And you withit, Walter?’”’ 

“If you send me by the board with it, 
yes. 

She shrugged her shoulders, “‘Oh, no! 
I’d never send you. That’s in your own 
hands. If you go it’s because you want to.” 


LAIRE,”’ he said quietly, “I think 
you’ve told other men just that same 
thing. Probably some of them have been 
weak enough to keep on hanging around 
rather than incur the kind of reproach, you 
imply.; You’ve been genuinely brutal to me 
almost from the first,”’ he said. ““ You’re the 
most adorable thing in this world, and you 
know perfectly well that any man in his 
senses must see that you are. You knew at 
the very start that I thought so; you 
didn’t care at all for me and yet you de- 
liberately made yourself as enrapturing to 
me as you could. You’ve always done 
that—you’re doing it even now at the 
very moment when you intend to tell me 
I’ve got to give up my last hope of you.”’ 
She looked at him with a sorrowful 
gravity. “I told you more than a year 
ago that I could never be in love with 
you, Walter. You’ve been pretty nice 
to me and you know well enough how 
much I like you. I like to be with you— 
when you're sensible enough to be just 
friendly—and I like to hear music with 
you. I even like spending several hours 
at a time with you—again when you’re 
just friendly. Well, that’s all, and I can’t 
help it. You say it’s not enough, and I 
can’t help that, either. You say I’ve got 
to promise to marry you or you'll take 
yourself permanently out of my orbit. 
Very well, I’m not going to be married 
merely for the sake of being married.” 

“And if you married me,” he said 
gently, “that’s all it would be?”’ 

She was sorry for him; he was miserable, 
and she knew that he had cared for her, 
truly and well, a long time. Moisture ap- 
peared in her eyes. “‘ Yes, it would,” she 
said. ‘I’m sorry I ever let you get 
started, Walter. That was my fault, it’s 
true, because I could have stopped you; 
but I hadn’t learned enough to do such 
things then. I confess to you that I 
wanted to charm all the men I could. 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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No MATTER where the children play —even in the 
cleanest and brightest of playroomsor nurseries— deadly 
enemies lurk. They are disease germs that spread the 
common diseases which every mother dreads most. 
Keep them out. Protect the little lives dependent 
upon your care. 

Use “‘Lysol” Disinfectant every day. It’s simple to 
make your home germ- -proof—no more trouble than 
cleaning your house in your regular way. Just adda 
tablespoonful of ** Lysol” Disinfectant to each quart of 
your cleaning water, and proceed as usual. That’s all. 

Germs cannot live in a home protected with ** Lysol” 
Disinfectant. It is the disinfectant which hospitals and 
physicians have used for over 30 years when germs 
must be killed. 

Send for our free booklet, ‘Preventing the Spread 
of Common Diseases.”” Every mother should have it 
for constant reference. Send the coupon now. 

In the meantime get a bottle of “Lysol” Disinfec- 
tant today. Complete directions come with every bottle. 


“Lysol” is sold at retail only in the brown bottle packed in the yellow carton 


Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a division of Lehn & Fink Products 
Company. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. In 
Canada, Lysol (Canada) Ltd. Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Ltd. 


© Lehn & Fink, Inc., 1928 
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‘te year older? By the calendar, § 


yes. But who believes the cal- 
endar? No, it’s how old you /ook that 
counts! How old you feel. 

You’ve seen women age five years 
in one. Eyes dulled, cheeks lined, by 
sleepless nights. Skin muddied by 
headaches and indigestion. 

Other women stay young—even 
grow younger. Cheeks keep their 
freshness, eyes their clearness— 
charming evidence of buoyant health. 

Here’s hoping that next New 
Year’s finds you in the triumphant 
“‘young as ever” class! It should. It 
can! Thousands of women have prov- 
ed it—simply by observing the fun- 
damental laws of health. By exer- 
cising regularly. By choosing their 
food discreetly. By avoiding artificial 
stimulants. 

So many women fail in this last 
health rule. They load their systems 
with caffein, and never think to blame 
it for the ills that follow. Caffein 
seems to make them feel better. It 
seems to. Actually, it deadens the 
warning signal of fatigue — repels 
sleep — excites the nerves — drives 
the brain on when every natural im- 
pulse is crying for rest. And presently 
the toll is taken—in health, in ap- 
pearance, in youth itself! 


Make this New Year’s 
Resolution—now! 


This New Year’s, promise your- 
self that*1928 will be the healthiest 
year of your life. Then keep your 
promise! Eliminate caffein from your 
diet. You can do so and still enjoy a 
hot, satisfying drink at mealtime. 


eo. 


OW 
many years 


older will you 


be next 


New Year's 
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fa This drink is Postum. It is made 


of whole wheat and bran, roasted— 
wholesome as the grain itself. A drink 
delicious, distinctive, with a flavor 
millions prefer to that of any other 
drink. And it contains zo caffein. 

Try Postum. To test its value 
fairly, make it your mealtime drink 
for the first thirty days of 1928. Then 
note results. Experience relief from 


drug stimulants. See how much bet- . 


ter you feel—how much better you 
look. Start a year of growing younger! 


To make the beginning of this 30- 
day test all the easier, Carrie Blan- 
chard, famous food demonstrator, 
is making you a special offer. 


Carrie Blanchara’s offer 


“Let me send you, free, one week’s supply 
of Postum, with my personal directions for 
preparing it, as a start on the 30-day test. 


“Or. if you would rather begin the test 
today, get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs 
much less than most other mealtime drinks 
—only one-half cent a cup. 


“Please indicate on the coupon whether 
you prefer Instant Postum, made instantly 
in the cup, or Postum Cereal, the kind you 
boil.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


P.—L.H.J.—1-28 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one week’s 
supply of 


Instant Postum . ..... ; 0 Check 
(prepared instantly inthe cup) which you 
Posrum CEREAL <. . «©. +; O prefer 


(prepared by boiling) 


Name 





Street 





In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Co., Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 39) 


There—I’m letting you see what I’ve 
really been like; it ought to be useful 
to you.” 

“Useful!” he groaned. ‘It only makes 
me see that you’re lovelier than ever, for 
owning up to it.”” He took a step away, 
as if to leave her; then turned back. 
““Well—nothing’s likely to make any dif- 
ference for me? It’s all over, is it?” 

“Unless you’d like it to stay as it is.”’ 

“T can’t,” he said. ‘I’ve tried; but 
I’ve either got to win you or leave you— 


and I can’t win you. Well ——’”’. He con- 
trived to form the semblance of a smile. 
“‘Good-by —dear.”’ 


“‘Good-by,” she said, in a low voice; 
and to her sudden surprise she found this 
parting sharply painful. She had ex- 
pected to be relieved, not hurt, by it. 
She put out her hand impulsively. 
“‘Good-by—dear!”’ she said in little more 
than a whisper. 

At that he started and looked at her 
intently; but she released her hand from 
his; said hastily, ““No! Just good-by!”’ 
and, crestfallen, he turned away. 

He did not go far. Their hostess was 

already upon them, convoying a middle- 
aged gentleman and a girl of eighteen; and 
before Walter could evade this anticlimax, 
Mrs. Allyngton had seized him by the 
arm. 
“I was just coming over to break up 
the téte-a-téte,’’ she said. ‘‘Miss Ambler, 
this is Mr. Sherman Peale. Walter, this 
is Miss Peale. There’s some music coming 
and you can dance with her pretty soon, 
and in the meanwhile be witty for her. 
You can, sometimes, you know! Claire, 
I’m going to leave Mr. Peale with you; 
that’s what he wants.” 


XXITI 


HAT was what Mr. Sherman Peale 

wanted, as Claire already understood. 
He was a grayish, meager man with a 
brown face and alert bright eyes that had 
seen a great deal, but were as lively. and 
unjaded as those of his eighteen-year-old 
daughter who now turned aside with the 
unhappy Walter. Claire catalogued Mr. 
Peale as an “‘interesting’’ man, for which 
rating she had previous information from 
the public prints. He was an exploring 
anthropologist and had just returned to 
face batteries of interviewers after a long 
immersion in the steamy jungles of the 
Orinoco, a river of apparently no interest 
to him at the present moment. With a 
breath-taking clarity he explained what 
did interest him. 

“IT saw you the moment my daughter 
and I came into this room, Miss Ambler,”’ 
he said. “‘Yours was the one face that 
stood out, and I knew you were the one 
person here I wanted to know. I’ve been 
living entirely among savages for several 
years and I’m afraid I’ve thus relapsed 
into a habit of primitive frankness of 
speech lost by our own race some thou- 
sands of years ago. Can you stand it?”’ 

“T think perhaps,” she said, “‘I can 
even equal it.” 


T THAT, his lively eyes glinted forth 
sparklings of pleasure. ‘‘ Well, sup- 
pose you give me a sample of your own.” 
““Of my own frankness?”’ She laughed, 
and then with a light audacity, she said, 
“‘IT saw you as you came in, Mr. Peale, and 
humbly hoped for a little notice!”’ And, 
though she should have blushed to say it, 
this was the mere truth. She had ob- 
served the advent of the distinguished 
gentleman, and had instantly thought, 
recognizing him, ‘‘There’s a man I’d like 
to know!”’ The reason she should have 
blushed was that this thought of hers had 
been in her head during her rejection 
of Walter Rackbridge—the unfortunate 
Walter might well have been entitled to 
all of her thoughts for those few crucial 
moments. But no one ever had quite all 
of Claire’s thoughts at any moment what- 
ever; she was never wholly free of that 
“double” sense of hers, that curse of 
seeing herself as somebody else, even 
when she truly suffered. 


“You'll get the notice, Miss Ambler,” 
he said, delighted. “I hope you can 
stand it as well as the frankness.” 

“IT think I can. Has it begun?”’ 

“‘Decisively !”’ he rejoined; and he went 
on at once: ‘‘ After a man has been cut off 
a long time from his kind, he comes back 
to them as a lonely stranger. My wife 
used to go with me upon my expeditions; 
but since her death I’ve gone alone. 
Coming back to New York has seemed to 
me one of my very loneliest expeditions, 
though it might surprise you to hear me 
say so, Miss Ambler. I’ve moved among 
crowds of people ever since I landed, two 
weeks ago; I’ve been obliged to make 
speeches at science association dinners— 
even at other dinners. I’ve been in a 
whirl of lunches and parties and reporters 
and celebrities; I’ve even danced until 
three in the morning. Yet I’ve never felt 
so alone in my life; it may be nostalgia 
for swamps and savages, but I don’t feel 
that I’ve been in actual human contact 
with a fellow being since I left South 
America. When I saw you I had a queer 
thought, and as you can stand frankness, 
I’ll tell you what it was: ‘There’s someone 
who would understand me.’”’ 


“TT MIGHT be overestimation,” Claire 

said. ‘‘But how could you feel quite so 
alone with a daughter like that to go about 
with you?” 

“Kitty? Good heavens! To me she’s 
the greatest stranger of all. I left her a 
little schoolgirl of fourteen in her aunt’s 
charge and I’ve come back to find a 
curiously sophisticated adult person whose 
very vocabulary is less open to me than 
that of some primitive tribes who express 
themselves principally in grunts and 
squeals. Bless me! I’m afraid I shall 
never become acquainted with Kitty. 
That good-looking youth with her now 
already knows more about her, I haven’t 
a doubt, than I ever shall.”’ 

Claire’s eyes followed his glance to 
where his daughter sat with Walter; and 
to the girl of almost twenty-five Miss 
Kitty Peale was no such mystery as her 
father found her. She was a slim little fair 
creature, exquisite peach bloom in a know- 
ing small gray hat, an amber-colored 
blouse and skirt, the latter perhaps eight- 
een inches long, pale yellow silk stockings 
naturally much in view, and beautiful 
amber shoes from the Rue St. Honoré— 
superb small works by an artist in foot- 
wear and worth preserving in a collection. 
She was not unappreciative of them, her- 
self, and, as she chattered to Walter, 
sometimes slightly elevated one or the 
other of them, bestowing a momentary 
glance of thoughtful pleasure upon it from 
beneath her lovely ashen lashes. Her 
stockings pleased her, too, undoubtedly; 
though she frequently tweaked the little 
skirt down to cover part of a kneecap. 
She had many such little fluttery and im- 
pulsive gestures, and her voice was also 
fluttery and impulsive. She uttered 
laughter and little outcries as of surprise 
throughout her talking, so that she 
seemed continually to have an obbligato 
accompaniment of mirth and wonderment. 

“Ah, me!” Claire thought. ‘“That’s 
just what I was like, then. Poor Walter!”’ 

But, to her surprise, as she glanced at 
him, Walter seemed less downcast than 
she had expected. His equanimity was 
the more puzzling to her because she 
could hear perfectly what the child was 
loudly prattling to him. 


“CHE’S a terrific little belle, I’m afraid,” 

her father said to Claire. ‘“‘She hasa 
squadron Of boys hanging about and seems 
to spare no one. She tells me she prefers 
‘older men,’ and I suppose she means 
young gentlemen about as old as the one 
she’s proceeding to enthrall just now. I 
haven’t a doubt she’ll annex him before 
she leaves his side and will probably tell 
me, after we go out, that she has an en- 
gagement with him for the evening. 
She’ll break several previous ones, in- 
cidentally, but she’ll patch all that up 
later somehow. I’m sure I don’t know 
how she does it.” 
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Three simple steps will give your nails this perfect shape 


Do you long 


r lovely ovals, 


perfect half moons? 


Now there 1s a simple way 
anyone can follow 


HAT a lovely thing a beauti- 

ful hand is! Slender, graceful 

. . the nails perfectly shaped, with 
beautiful crescent half moons. 


Such loveliness comes only with 
the proper care of the cuticle. If 
neglected, this tiny rim of skin 
grows tight to the nail, and splits, 
causing unsightly hangnails. Be- 
fore the nails can be shaped to deep 
ovals, it must be freed from the nail 
and the shreds of dead cuticle re- 
moved. 


Then the constant use of the 
hands and frequent washing tend 
to dry out and roughen the cuticle. 
You must restore these missing oils. 
Here are the three steps of the per- 
fect treatment—so easy to follow: 


First —Twist a bit of cotton 
around an orange stick and wet 
with Cutex Cuticle Remover. Work 
gently around the nail base, loosen- 
ing the dead skin. Then every 
shred of old cuticle will just wipe 
away. 

Second—Apply generously the de- 
lightful new Cutex Cuticle Oil, 
lightly pressing the cuticle back 
with orange stick. This leaves the 
nails almond shaped, with lovely, 


graceful half moons. And it keeps 
the nails from getting brittle. 

Third—After the polishing, as a 
final step, smooth the new Cutex 
Cuticle Cream into the cuticle and 
the whole finger in a gentle down- 
ward massage. This keeps the nail 
rim smooth and pliant. 


A bit of Cinderella magic this simple 
way seems, so smooth and shapely 
does it leave your nails, so graceful 
your whole hand! Cutex manicure 
preparations are on sale at all toilet 
goods counters. Each item is 35c. 


Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris 





Perfectly shaped nails give the hands 
aristocratic slenderness 


Send coupon and 10c for this New Manicure 


VON 





I enclose 10c for samples 
of Cuticle Remover, Oil, 
Cream, Powder Polish, 
Orange Stick, Cotton and 


NortHaM WarREN, Dept. JJ-1 
114 West 17th St., New York 





Emery Board. In Can- 
ada, address Dept. FF-/, 
110Z St. Alexander St., 





Montreal. 
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Name 


“What does Brillo 


clean?” you ask 





And a legion of housewives answers 
you! Brillo—the soft fibre pads and 
polisher—is perfect for aluminum; 
agate; copper; brass; iron; tin; nickel; 
enamel; wood; china; glass; tiling; 
linoleum. Any utensil or any surface 
that calls for washing or scouring or 
polishing. Used regularly, Brillo will 
keep everything sunny-bright and 
maintain a gleaming, glistening new- 
ness about 
through sooner—and rest more! No 
effort; no waste; no rags; no lye. 
175,000,000 packages sold. 


BRILLO GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil 
free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores; 
and at leading department, hardware and 
} grocery stores. 


You get 


t 


Send this 
coupon — 
get the 
proof! 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo. 
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Claire thoroughly knew how Kitty did 
it; and she shivered slightly, remembering 
how she herself had done it. ‘There, but 
for the grace of God in making me almost 
twenty-five, walk I!’ she thought; and 
then hearing what Kitty said next, she 
was startled. 

“I saw you the minute I came into the 
place,’’ Kitty chirped loudly. ‘‘And I 
wondered right away who you were.” 

At this, Claire perceived that in one 
detail, at least, even the grace of God had 
not granted to twenty-five any superi- 
ority over eighteen. Kitty was beginning 
with Walter just as her father and Claire 
had begun with each other. “Good 
heavens!’’ the girl almost twenty-five said 
to herself. “‘Did J do it like this at 
eighteen? Am I séi// doing only the same 
things I did then—endlessly repeating 
them as long as I can stay in the ring?”’ 
And, dismayed, she wondered if there 
were any real difference between her 
present situation with Mr. Sherman Peale 
and Kitty’s with Walter Rackbridge. 
Hadn’t Kitty probably asked herself, at 
first sight of Walter, ‘‘Is this He?’”’ She 
indeed probably had! And just as Claire 
was already certain that if she chose she 
could make Mr. Peale take any amount of 
interest in her she thought desirable, 
wasn’t the eighteen-year-old girl capable 
of a like certainty in regard to Walter? 
“Not that Walter would,’ Claire thought; 
and then, hearing his response to Kitty’s 
overture, she had another surprise. 

“T’m glad you wondered,” he said 
gravely. ‘I think I’d like to be wondered 
about—by you—very much.” 


LAIRE stared at him incredulously, for 
he seemed to mean what he said; and 
she remembered how quickly desolated 
gentlemen are caught, sometimes, on the 
rebound. This thought disturbed her, not 
because she was at all a dog in the manger, 
or could be jealous of another’s seizing 
upon what she, herself, rejected, but be- 
cause she had a liking for Walter that was 
almost a fondness, and she admired him. 
His native talent and a genius for work 
had made him one of the best young 
architects in New York; he was kind, 
generous and able—a man much too good 
to be caught on the rebound by an 
eighteen-year-old bit of peach bloom. 
And here Claire consoled herself with a 
difference between eighteen and twenty- 
five. ‘‘ Never a thought in that little head 
except about herself—not one! She’s 
making poor old Walter believe she’s 
thinking of him; but eighteen can’t think 
of anything except itself. The poor thing 
ought to know better than to trust her— 
she might actually marry him! Such 
things have happened often enough.” 
The explorer was speaking to her. 
““There’s another thing I’d like to ask, if 
you can stand.” 
“Well then, ask me. I’ll answer you.” 


“ ASKING because of my loneli- 
ness,” he said seriously. ‘‘ You see, a 
civilized thinking man is naturally lonely 
among savages, no matter how much he 
may find to interest him. Well, I discov- 
ered long ago that he can be quite as lonely 
in civilized quarters of the world and I’ve 
just been making a rediscovery of that 
uncomfortable fact. The truth is that 
I’ma peculiar man; I’ve never been at all 
like anyone else I’ve ever known and 
naturally as queer a person as I can’t ex- 
pect many people to understand him or 
hope to find many true companions. Yet 
that’s what I’ve yearned for all my life— 
understanding and companionship. I’m 
as abrupt as I am frank, Miss Ambler; I 
always make up my mind about people 
at my first glance and I’ve already told 
you I saw understanding in your face. 
What I want to ask you is if you think 
you could stand seeing something of me. 
Do you think you could?” 

She laughed. ‘“‘We might mutually 
have some burdens to bear, if I could, 
Mr. Peale.” 

“No,” he said, leaning toward her ear- 
nestly. “I’m serious. Perhaps I’d better 
tell you a little about myself.”” And with 


this he began an autobiography that 
seemed to Claire to be one of perfect 
candor, yet strongly favorable to its 
subject. Half an hour later, when 
musicians had begun to play in the next 
room, Mr. Peale’s memoirs had not 
reached his adult period. Nevertheless, 
in spite of his naive self-absorption, Claire 
did not consider him a fiasco. The nar- 
rative was vigorous and undeniably in- 
teresting; moreover, she saw that she had 
no further need to exert herself. She set 





his proposal of marriage—if she chose—at 
about a month in the future; less than 
that—if she chose. But she did not 
choose; for already she knew the brown- 
faced man was not He. There was no He; 
no true mate awaited her or ever would 
come out of space to claim her. Twenty- 
five was all that claimed her! 

She jumped up to the first dancer who 
presented himself, and departed from Mr. 
Peale with a word of apology so quickly 
spoken that he had no opportunity to ask 
her when he might continue his narra- 
tive. He meant to “cut in,” and hovered 
in the offing, waiting todo so; whereupon, 
finding herself swept near a door, she said 
hurriedly, “‘That’s all; I’m going home,”’ 
slid from her partner’s arms and out into 
the hallway. But just as she effected this 
evasion, Miss Kitty Peale, dancing near 
her with Walter, was claimed, and left 
him for another. 


ITTY somewhat recklessly allowed it 

to become evident that she was re- 
luctant to make the exchange, and, as she 
was borne onward, her eyes lingered upon 
her previous partner. 

“Don’t forget!’’ she called sweetly. 
“Eight-thirty tonight.” 

And Claire, as she went toward the 
outer door of the apartment, heard 
Walter’s response: ‘Forget!’ 

The incredulity he expressed was suf- 
ficient. 

“Tdiot!’’ Claire said reminiscently, as 
she waited for the elevator; and when she 
had reached her own apartment, and, after 
a dexterous avoidance of her mother, was 
in her own room, she said, “‘ Idiot!”’ again. 

She looked at a little clock of lapis 
lazuli and gold upon a table, and sat 
down before a mirror to remove her shoes. 
She must undress, then dress for a dinner. 
“Dress, undress, dress, undress!’’ she 
murmured wretchedly, half aloud. ‘Un- 
dress, then dress again. And what the 
devil is it all about?” 

She had taken off one shoe; she held it 
in her hand and sat staring at it, her head 
bent over it, until she noticed a tiny drop 
of water upon the shining black surface of 
its long, curved heel. A tear had fallen 
there without her being aware of it in 
her eye. 

She hurled the pretty shoe across the 
room, so that it struck noisily against the 
wall. “Oh, my gosh!” she whispered in 
sharp despair. ‘‘Twenty-five! I can’t 
stand it and it can’t be stopped! Nothing 
in the world can stop it! Twenty-five!” 


XXIV 


HE had been twenty-five for a month 

and a week; it was bearable, as is 
everything that must be borne; but it 
was still incredible. ‘“‘My twenty-sixth 
year!” she said to herself. ‘‘That’s the 
same as the twenty-seventh—or twenty- 
eighth.” And she thought of herself as 
“outside of life’ now, forever. ‘‘I’ve 
chosen not to live,” she thought. ‘‘What’s 
the difference between that and suicide?’”’ 

Her mother had gone to a concert; 
Claire was alone in the apartment and she 
stood at a window, from this high cliffside 


looking forth upon tower and abyss il- 
lumined by the prodigious night flares. 
The new sky line, staggering with the new 
skyscrapers, rose even above her, over- 
whelming the stars with the blatant giant- 
ism of the new New York. She felt its 
huge provincial commonness, its stupen- 
dous materialism and its frantic magnifi- 
cence; but in the main it seemed to her a 
Titanic honeycomb of lighted cells with 
open doors through which flitted hordes 
and hordes of girls breathlessly hungry for 
the approval of men who sat in the cells 
appraising stodgily, or, roused by some 
cunning appeal, succumbing to it with 
repulsive flaccidity. Yet all these were 
ephemera; skyscrapers, hungry girls and 
the men they sought already partook of 
the dust they would soon become. She 
had learned how suddenly the quicksilver 
years run out, carrying youth and life 
itself with them. 

She turned from the window. ‘I ought 
to have gone out,” she said aloud. “I 
don’t believe I should be alone tonight. 
I feel as if I might be going to do some- 
thing crazy.” 


HEN, upon the instant, she did the 
thing she feared she might do. She 
went to the telephone and called Walter 
Rackbridge at aclub. He was there; his 
voice indicated surprise when she let him 
know who spoke to him, and it was signifi- 
cant that she had to lethim know this. For 
the first time he failed to recognize her 
voice. 
“Are you busy just now?” she asked 
with some sharpness. 
“No, not for an hour or so. I have an 
appointment later. Why?” 
“T thought if you cared to come and 
see me ——”’ 
“You mean now?” 


“Yes, if you ——”’ 
“Why, of course, if you wish,” he said 
politely. ‘‘I’ll be there immediately.” 


He was there within ten minutes, in 
fact, and when he came in, still obviously 
surprised, he found her seated in the 
pretty chair and apparently reading. She 
looked up languidly; then, as he sat down, 
facing her, she murmured a word of thanks 
for his coming. ‘‘Good of you to be so 
obliging, Walter.” 

“Not at all,” he said cordially. ‘‘ You 
wanted to see me about something?”’ 

Her eyes opened wide with the full look 
she gave him then. ‘I’m not sure,’ she 
said slowly, ‘‘that it’s necessary to add 
‘about something.’”’ 

He was mystified; plainly so. “‘ You 
wanted to see me?”’ 

se Yes.”’ 

“What about?” 

At that she looked away and shook her 
head ruefully, but made no reply. 

“Ah ——’ he began uncomfortably. 
“TI suppose you—I haven’t seen you 
since—well I suppose you wanted to talk 
to me about something.” 

‘‘Ts it inconvenient for you to be here?”’ 

“Not at all. I have to turn up ata 
party after the theater.”’ 


“ZOU. ‘have to’?’’’ she asked. ‘‘ You 
mean you promised to? Youmustn’t 
let me keep you.” 

“‘There’s plenty of time,” he assured 
her, and then, in silence, sat waiting for 
her to explain why she had summoned 
him. No explanation appeared to be 
forthcoming; she sat looking before her at 
the fireplace where above a nether ruddi- 
ness, small blue flames wavered upon the 
anthracite coal; but she did not speak 
and seemed to have settled definitely into 
this brooding contemplation. More and 
more puzzled, he continued to wait, until 
it began to seem to him that he.was en- 
gaged in a form of endurance contest. If 
he was, he failed to win it, for finally, 
after coughing slightly several times, he 
said, ‘‘Oh, by the way ”’ then stopped. 

“Yes?” she said. ‘“‘‘By the way’— 
what?”’ 

“I’ve been seeing quite a little of Sher- 
man Peale lately and I’ve wondered if 





(Continued on Page 44) 
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DO YOU DO 
to keep your hair 
_. thick, healthy and 
- _freefromdandruff? 
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Many things clear away dandruff for the mo- 
ment. Then back come the tell-tale white scales. 
The infection which breeds the dandruff germ still 
clings to the scalp! Hair continues to fall. It 
loses lustre. The hair cells are choked—the 
glands are sluggish—circulation is impaired— 
nourishment is cut off. 








HERE is one best way to end dan- 

druff—one tested way to win and 
hold thick, lustrous hair. Tens of 
thousands know it. A scientific and 
approved medical treatment for the 
scalp—Glover’s! 


The ideal home treatment. Yet used 
and enthusiastically endorsed by lead- 
ing scalp specialists, by barbers and 
hairdressers. It kills the dandruff germ, 
cleans the clogged hair cells and re- 
stores vitality to those dormant glands 
below the scalp’s surface. Thus it pro- 
motes a luxuriant, healthy growth. 


Use it regularly. Be patient and per- 
sistent if you seek to completely restore 
that health which insures beautiful 
hair and a scalp free from dandruff. 
Ask your druggist for Glover’s Impe- 
rial Mange Medicine and Glover's 
Imperial Medicated Soap. These two 
are used together for the complete 
Glover's Scalp Treatment. 


NOTICE THIS ODOR 


The clean tar odor 
is essential where 
positive results 
are desired. Con- 
tains many vital 
ingredients, found q 
only in Glover’s, 

the original «= 
and famous ¢ *, 
product. 3 


GLOVERS 
COMBINATION 


SCALP TREATMENT 


95c¢ at all Drug and Dep't Stores 


A free booklet by Dr. H. Clay Glover, ‘*How to have 

beautiful hair and a healthy scalp,’’ will be mailed if 

you address: H. Clay Glover Co., Inc., Dept. J, 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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you’d appreciate what an extraordinary 
person he is.” 

“What?” she said lifelessly. ‘‘Oh, yes; 

I believe I do. Why?” 
' “He doesn’t think so,” Walter ex- 
plained. ‘‘He’s rather mystified by your 
treatment of him, though I’m sure you 
haven’t meant to be rude.” 

“Rude?” 

“Hasn’t he written you twice asking 
when he could see you?”’ 

“Yes. Three times. Another note 
came today—‘in case the others had mis- 
carried,’ he mentioned.” 

“And you haven’t answered any of 
them. I imagine he’s a little taken aback.” 

“Do you?” she asked, still gazing 
absently at the fire. ‘‘How did you find 
all this out? Did Mr. Peale tell you?”’ 

“No. His daughter told me. She was 
secretly terribly amused, and laughed 
about it. I’m afraid she doesn’t take her 
father very seriously.” 

“No,” Claire said. ‘‘What does she 
take seriously?” 

“T’m not sure. Why?” 

“Because there’s only one thing she 
can.” 

“Only one thing she can take seriously ? 
A person, you mean?” 

“Yes,” Claire said, and now, as she 
spoke, she turned her head and looked at 
him with a clear and friendly regard. “I 
hear you’ve been everywhere with her 
lately, and by this time you probably feel 
that you know her pretty well. Don’t 
you?” 

“Why, yes; of course.” 


LAIRE shook her head. ‘‘ You don’t. 
Nobody does. She doesn’t, herself. 
She last of all, indeed!” 

“You think so?” 

“‘T know so,” Claire said quietly. “‘She’s 
eighteen. I know what I was like at 
eighteen and it’s what I’ve been more or 
less like ever since, until I found twenty- 
five coming down on me. Of course I was 
a little less like eighteen with every ad- 
vancing year, yet sometimes I feel that 
I’ve only lately quite got over being Miss 
Kitty Peale. Well, you see, I know her, 
and she’s not good enough for you, 
Walter.” 

“Why, what ——” 

“Wait a moment. A girl of eighteen 
can’t take you seriously; she can’t take 
anything seriously exceptherself; shecan’t 
think of anything except herself. It isn’t 
her fault—she doesn’t know how. She 
can’t be in love with anyone but herself; 
and that isn’t her fault, either; she merely 
doesn’t know how. All she can actually 
see is herself. Her father told me she has 
a ‘squadron’ of boys about her. They’ll 
content her and they won’t get much hurt; 
but you might—especially if she should 
decide she wanted you to marry her.” 

Walter stared, and his color heightened 
visibly. ‘See here,” he said. “Do you 
mean you’re advising me to stop seeing 
her?”’ 

“Yes. I take that risk.” 

“T think you might very well call it a 
risk!’ he said bitterly. 


“T’LL define it if you like,”’ she rejoined, 

giving him a wan and rather wavering 
smile. ‘I told you I would never take you 
myself and I never shall. I know now that 
I'll never be married—never—not ever at 
all, Walter. And since I won’t take you, 
myself, you want to know how it gets to 
be my affair that you may wish to marry 
someone else. How dare I warn you to 
keep away from another girl, against 
whom there’s nothing in the world to be 
said except that she’s in the very perfec- 
tion of the peach-bloom age? Well, I do 
warn you, because I know what trouble I 
made for a few boys and men when I had 
that age, myself, and I dare the risk of 
what you'll think of me for my warning. 
You'll very likely only think me a jealous 
dog in the manger.” She rose suddenly, 
went to the other end of the room and 
spoke with her back to him, ‘‘ Well, if you 
care to think it, go ahead and think it!” 


“What do you want me to think?”’ he 
asked, not moving from his chair. 

“Anything you like!” 

His reddened brow was corrugated by a 
frown of reflection; he shook his head rue- 
fully, baffled; and then he was startled, 
for she turned and spoke sharply to him. 

“That’s all I have to say. I think 
you'd better go.” 

“‘Go?”’ he repeated, and his bewilder- 
ment was so great that he could only in- 
quire feebly, ‘‘Go where?”’ 

“Back to your club,” she said angrily. 
“Or to keep your engagement with Miss 
Peale. Or anywhere you like!”’ 


E GOT up and came to her. “ What is 

it you want me to do, Claire? Do 
you mean that though you won’t have me 
you’re advising me not to marry anybody 
else?”’ 

“Good heavens!”’ she cried. ‘‘ Would 
that be so hard for a man? Plenty of 
women bear it. Couldn’t you?” 

“T don’t see why I should,” he said. 
“‘There’s no reason in the world why I 
shouldn’t marry if I wish to. Why 
shouldn’t I—now—if I wish to?”’ 

“You poor goose!” she cried. “Be- 
cause you'll only be marrying on the re- 
bound after I refused you! Because you'll 





only be falling for peach bloom that’ll be 
gone forever in an hour or so! Because 
you'll have been caught by a self-centered 
little monkey’s knowing how to say, ‘The 
first time I saw you I wondered who you 
were!’ Wait till you find a woman who 
can take some interest in you for yourself 
and not in your merely being in love with 
her! Then marry her, marry her as 
quickly as you can, in heaven’s name!” 

“‘But if I should never find her?” 

“Well, couldn’t you bear it?” she said 
fiercely. “I bear it! Couldn’t you?” 

“Never marrying?”’ 

“Don’t you know how much easier that 
is for a man? Don’t you understand— 
don’t you see ——”’ Then, without warn- 
ing and almost to his horror, for he had 
never seen her weep, she drooped down 
upon a sofa and burst into tears. ‘‘Don’t 
you know,” she sobbed, ‘‘don’t you know 
that for a woman it’s the same as suicide?” 


E SAT beside her and took her hand; 

but she jerked it away. “Let me 
alone!” she cried. ‘‘I told you to go! I 
want to be left by myself.”’ 

In high distress he rubbed his forehead. 
“Look here,” he said, “‘this is terrible; 
I’ve never seen you like this and never 
dreamed you could be. What’s the 
matter?” 

“Nothing, I tell you, if you’ll just go.” 

“All right; if you want to be let alone, 
I'll go.” And with that he rose and went 
decisively toward the door, but paused 
before he reached it. “‘You knew that 
when one girl asks a man not to let him- 
self be carried away by another girl he’s 
likely to think her merely jealous, didn’t 
you?” 

“Oh, glory!’ Claire groaned. ‘“‘I told 
you I took that risk knowingly.” 

“It’s a long time—a long, long time,” 


_ he said, and his voice had become a little 


tremulous—“‘it’s a long, long time since 
you cared to have me in love with you. 
But you take enough interest in me now 
for myself to risk anything I might think 
of you.” 

“What?” she said in a low voice; then 
she lifted her head from between her two 
hands where it had been drooping; and 


with wet, wide eyes, she stared at him. 
““What?”’ she repeated more loudly; and 
a third time she said the word, louder 
still: ‘‘ What?” 

He ceme and stood before her. ‘‘ You 
care enough for me on my own account to 
take that risk. How much more do you 
expect to care for anybody?”’ 

Startled, disturbed to the depths of her 
being, wretched, yet vaguely illumined by 
what at first seemed a mirage of happi- 
ness, she rose and moved as though to put 
a greater distance between them; but 
after one step away, she halted; she puta 
gentle and trembling hand softly upon his 
shoulder. 

“T don’t know,” she said uncertainly. 
“T don’t think I ever could know. Do you 
think it’s enough, dear?” 


XXV 


T ABOUT twelve o’clock on the night 
before her wedding, Claire came into 
her room and, after locking the door, 
went to a chest and took from it a large 
oblong case of stamped brown leather. 
She set it upon a chair beside the chest; 
then, after a moment of frowning, sank 
down upon the floor beside the chair and 
opened the leathern case. It contained 
various objects, now worthless, and she 
took them out, one by one, and dropped 
them into a wastebasket that stood beside 
the chest. 

There were some packets of letters, tied 
with narrow ribbons; there were a few 
withered flowers, singly and in little 
clumps, and there were ribbons that had 
once been tied about bouquets of orchids, 
of roses, of violets; there were college 
pins, scarfpins, a green silk handkerchief, 
a club hatband, and sheaves of photo- 
graphs. Most of the photographs were of 
the heads of young gentlemen; but some 
were of groups of boys and girls together; 
and in most of these a younger Claire 
appeared. There were snapshots of her 
with girls and boys in sailboats, in motor- 
boats, or on beaches or rocks by the sea; 
and in a number of them she was seen 
with the same boy always beside her. 
Later pictures showed another boy oc- 
cupying this favored place; and, in 
others, other boys were seen there. Then 
there were little photographs taken 
abroad; and in several of these a young 
Italian cavalry officer was a romantic 
figure. Claire solemnly threw him into 
the wastebasket along with the rest. 

At last the leathern chest was cleared of 
everything except a single photograph and 
a foreign envelope of thin bluish paper. 
She brought forth the photograph and 
looked at it long and intently. It was not 
a portrait; it was a landscape, singular 
and beautiful—a long ledge of cliff whereon 
were gardens and walled villas and Greek 
ruins and an old Mediterranean town, 
with a snow-capped volcano rising beyond 
and the sea washing the foot of the cliff. 
This photograph did not share the fate of 
the others; she replaced it gently in the 
case, and then, with fingers that moved 
slowly and gently, as in some reverent 
ceremony, she brought forth the bluish 
envelope and took from it two sheets of 
paper. One of these was thin and bluish, 
like the envelope; it was the conclusion of 
a letter the previous pages of which had 
been lost, or destroyed; and the other 
sheet showed a writing in faded ink by a 
different hand. 


LAIRE read the fragment of the letter 
first; she had read it often and often 
before. Part of the sentence at the top of 
the page was missing, having been written 
upon one of the lost sheets; and what she 
read began abruptly: 


: therefore I thought you might 
care to have the verses. His sister is anxious 
that I should send them to you and she 
speaks often and warmly of her gratitude to 
you. Please never doubt that you did the 
kindest and best thing—it is she who asks 
me to tell you that. I have made a copy of 
the verses for her, and the inclosure is the 
original, just as she found it among his 
effects. He had a fancy for writing in 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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A letter from 
Mrs. A. J. La Ban of 


San Francisco 


Dear Sirs: 


Want to know why I like Pebeco? If you don’t, just drop 
this into the waste basket. 

I like Pebeco for many reasons, but the first and foremost 
of these reasons is because it isn’t sweet. That doesn’t mean 
that I don’t like sweets, I adore them! But I do believe in the 
eternal fitness of things, and to me, it is just as incongruous to 

~ fill a tooth paste with sugar as it would be to put sugar in soup, 
or on the meat or fish that we eat. 

For years, Pebeco was just a name to me. Just another tooth 
paste. Always and always, I would ask the druggist: “‘Haven’t 
you a tooth paste that is not sweet?” and he would recom- 
mend this or that paste which would prove to be slightly dif- 
ferent, more or less mild or sharp, but always sweet. 

Then, one day, tucked down in a little, inconspicuous corner 
of your ad, in smallest print, I saw “Its salty taste...” and I 
at once hied me to the drug store and bought a tube of it—I’m 
your customer for life, if you don’t start putting sugar into 
Pebeco to improve (?) it. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Mrs. A. J. La Ban 


© 1928, Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
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PEBECO 


keeps the 
mouth young 





Its salty 
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The purely scientific basis of Pebeco 
is the reason for its salty tang 


tang tells you 


ASTE a little Pebeco. Instantly you get a sharp, clean, 

slightly salty tang. Crunch a little between your teeth— 
you detect its fine soft crystals rapidly dissolving in healthful 
fluids. That salty tang tells you the whole story of what Pebeco 
does for your teeth. 

At once it summons the natural fluids of the mouth, which 
should bathe the mouth day and night and protect against 
decay. A great medical authority, fighting unhealthy conditions 
of the mouth, devised its special formula. 

Day and night Pebeco keeps the mouth fluids at work cleans- 
ing in between your teeth and way back in your mouth beyond 
the reach of your tooth brush. 

All day long the fresh feeling in your mouth tells you you 
are keeping it Young, Healthy, Lovely. 

Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products Company. 


Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, New Jersey. Distributed 
in Canada by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 


Send coupon today 
for generous tube 


Free Offer: 











Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-35, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me free your new large-size sample tube of 
Pebeco Tooth Paste. 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


pS PR Pe ree eh ee ey ACERT E PEN EE SO! oe 

Bee oe eas eda Fhe CAE aka Tae ee haan ae 

CMe na 5 na sala ana ainimeraala tated cain ES ry 
(THIS COUPON NOT GOOD AFTER JANUARY, 1929) 
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should be doing your washing, too. | | 
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soap in the world 


EN you go into your grocer’s store, 
you see great piles of PayoG the White 
Naphtha Soap in his windows or on his 
shelves and counters. 


Then you learn that this fine white soap is 
the largest-selling soap—not only in America, 
but in the world. 


And, since you know that PanoG is a laun- 
dry and household soap of unsurpassed quality 
—giving fine results quickly and safely—per- 


haps you wonder how it can be sold at prices 


actually lower, ounce for ounce, than those of 
other soaps. 


The answer may interest you: Many millions of 
cakes of PaxoG are sold every month of the 
year. This fact enables Procter & Gamble, its 
makers, to purchase in enormous quantities the 
fine materials which go into its manufacture. 


Now, as you know from your own expe- 
rience, large quantities always cost proportion- 
ately less than small quantities. Furthermore, 
large-scale manufacturing costs proportionately 
less than small-scale manufacturing. 


This, then, is the reason why PannG’s excep- 
tional quality can be offered to you at such 
low prices. 


If PasoG were not the largest-selling soap, 
it would have to cost you much more than 
it does. It is the largest-selling soap because it is 


such a fine soap. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


© 1927, P. & G. Co. 





“No dread that my colored clothes will 
fade when I use PANDG,” writes a 
woman from New Mexico. 

PANDG is safe. You can trust 
colors to its rich magic suds—they 
come out fresh and smiling. 
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aa North 


“Keeps my white clothes fresh and 
white,” says a letter from Wisconsin. 

Yes! PANDG will wash your 
clothes to snowy whiteness without 
hard rubbing or every-week boiling. 
Many women who use PANDG 
never boil their clothes at all. 


~ there is no mystery about 
the popularity of Pand G ~ 
it simply is a better soap. 


“Wonderful suds—even in our hard 
water,” writes a Vermont woman. 

In any kind of water—hard or soft 
—cold, hot or lukewarm—you al- 
ways quickly get the foaming, lasting 
PAND G suds. 


South 


“No yellow, soapy streaks after iron- 
ing—PANDG rinses so readily,” 
writes a woman from Alabama. 








No grayness either—or soapy 
odor! PANDG's easy rinsing leaves 
clothes pure white and fragrant. 
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A | Glis ing 
Bath Room 


Glistening enamel, faucets bright; as fresh and invit- 
ing as a May morning. 


Your bath room can be kept just that way with 
3-in-One—the oil with 79 household uses. 


3-in-One cleans and polishes nickeled and plain brass faucets, 
pipes and fittings; also ‘“‘shower” and curtain rod. Further, 
it keeps everything metal from rusting or tarnishing. 


Porcelain, white paint, enamel and tile are instantly cleaned 
with 3-in-One. It easily removes “dirt rings” in bath tub 
and bowl—and the rings don’t form so quickly afterward. 


Don’t confuse 3-in-One with ordinary light oils and so- 
called “machine oils”. 3-in-One is very different. Scienti- 
fically compounded of several high quality oils, it has unique 


properties that no ordinary or single oil can have. It is 
different. It is better. 


Sold everywhere by good grocery, drug, notion, hardware and 
other stores. In three sizes of bottles and 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 130 William St., New York, N. Y. 


and illustrated Dictionary of Uses. 
Free Sample Request both on a postal card. 








3-in-One is the right oil for all household 
mechanisms—from sewing machine to 
door hinge. Try it! 








A THIRD OF A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


3in-One 





Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
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Elizabethan forms sometimes, though he 
laughed at his use of them, himself, and said 
he had no doubt he used them incorrectly. I 
thought them charming and felt he had a 
distinct gift that way. He had not shown 
these that I send you to anyone—not even 
to his sister—nor had he spoken of them at 
all; but we both perceived that the reference 
was to you. My surmise is that they were 
written here at Raona, probably soon after 
your departure—or, even, perhaps, a little 
before—and I hope that they and my sorrow- 
ful news may not make your remembrance of 
our beautiful old cliff too sad a one for you to 
return to us some day. For my own part, 
my heart is heavy just now, dear Miss 
Ambler, and I fear yours will be. We shall 
not look upon his like again—yet Raona 
stands here forever and waits your sight of it 
once more. 


She put the writing back into the bluish 
envelope as gently and slowly as she had 
brought it forth; then she took up the 
other sheet and read the verses, as she had 
read them so many, many times before: 


O, Ladye, scorn mee! 

Laydye, let mee be 

Contente wyth lyfe or death, 

Soe I may goe forth wyllinglye 

When that the thread He 
sonderethe. 


O, Ladye scorn mee, 

Gayze on mee mockynglye, 

Be kynde and passe mee bye! 

Suffere mee not to love 
thee, Ladye, 

Lest I so hayie to die! 


She read slowly, her 
head bent far over the 
faded writing, and that 
fair and charming head of 
hers was bowed low in- 
deed when she had fin- 
ished. Her hands rising to meet it, held 
the sheet of paper in them so that the 
writing came against her cheek. “Ah, 
good-by—good-by—good-by!”’ she whis- 
pered brokenly. 

She would never read either the letter 
or the quaint little poem again; nor take 
them again from the leathern case where 
she replaced them; but she would always 
know they were there, and so, finally, in 
spite of that dutiful farewell whisper of 
hers, it was not quite good-by. 


XXVI 


HE church was not a large one, and 

the decorously expectant wedding 
guests filled it comfortably. A soprano 
voice had sung nobly from a gallery; long 
white ribbons had been drawn; and now 
the organ palpitated profoundly into 
every ear a majestic vamping. Through a 
door just opened at the left of the altar, 
the clergyman in his gown could be seen, 
and, behind him, the bridegroom with his 
supporting comrade, composing them- 
selves for the imminent confrontation and 
erasing from their countenances every 
token of both emotion and intelligence. 
All that they allowed to remain visible 
was accurate tailoring ‘accompanied by 
the pallor of stage fright. 

The organ developed the heralding 
signal of the great nuptial approach; the 
air of the interior trembled to those bars of 
music so familiar that they seem to invest 
their composer not in his chosen solemn 
mantle, but in the mocking garb of a 
comedian. To these helplessly satirical 
measures, the clergyman slowly advanced, 
followed obscurely by the two sartorial 
vacancies; and, from the rear, dressed as 
twins, eight embarrassingly self-conscious 
gentlemen were seen to be approaching 
rhythmically. After them, eight lovely 
young women, all in heliotrope and as 
rhythmic and self-conscious as the eight 
gentlemen twins, though more becomingly 
so, passed through stained shafts of light 
from a pointed window, seeming to float 
dazzingly in many colors for a moment 
before they turned to heliotrope again and 
paced slowly to their appointed stations. 

Then the bride came down the aisle, 
alone. 





She walked with her head a little ad- 
vanced but her face uplifted; and about 
her grave and tender eyes, and upon her 
lips, there appeared the faintest fore- 
shadowings of an ineffable smile. Through 
the fine lace of her veil, there were glints of 
her fair hair like gold seen in a mist. 
Never had she been so graceful; never 
had she looked so lovely. And when she 
passed through the colored light of the 
great window and her bridal white became 
a drifting rosiness in aureoles of amber 
and softest blue, a breathed ‘‘Ah!” of 
pleasure was multitudinous upon the air. 
For she seemed just such a glimpsed 
vision of angelic beauty, wistful yet serene, 
as a devout eye attuned to miracles should 
have beheld in that place. 


HE suspected this, herself, for she had 

seen the bridesmaids passing through 
that light before her. “‘I hope it’s doing 
as well by me,” she thought. ‘‘ With this 
beautiful cream-white it ought to do even 
a lot better. Thank heaven everything’s 
all right so far! I shan’t begin to let my 
smile be more definite just yet—not till I 
reach the third pew from the end—and 
I mustn’t forget to turn my head to the 
right and let a gentle little corner of the 
smile go to poor mother after 
I’ve given Walter that look. 
He’s there, waiting, of course; 
I’ll be able to see him in a mo- 
ment, poor thing! I’m getting 
married to him and this is my 
wedding—my wedding! It 
doesn’t seem to be that. Why 
don’t I realize it? How on 
earth does it happen? How 
does it come to be my wed- 
ding—if it really is! Am I in 
love with him? Is it because 
of that? Was it the conta- 
gion, after all? Am I getting 
married because ‘all the rest’ 
were getting married? What 7s my reason 
for it? Have I just been crazy? Good 
heavens, is it happening now ?”’ 

And that “double”’ sense of hers was 
never more strongly with her than then, 
when she came down the aisle to be 
wedded. As her own audience, she saw 
herself distractedly asking these belated 
questions and at the same time stage- 
directing her every movement and ex- 
pression. But at the third pew from the 
front, where she intended to look up and 
seem to become happily conscious of 
Walter, then to smile exquisitely upon 
him, there was a moment when the 
audience within her, and the stage di- 
rector, and the actress as well, disappeared. 

Walter should have advanced a step to 
meet her and take her hand; but he did 
not move. He stood stock-still; and 
though he appeared to be looking at her 
she saw that he was but dimly aware of 
her. His eyes were glassy and he trembled 
from head to foot; she perceived that he 
was almost helpless, dazed with stage 
fright. And at that, a quick emotion rose 
within her; she was filled with pity, with 
tenderness and with amusement. 


HE put out her hand to him, and as he 

took it gingerly she grasped his un- 
nerved fingers strongly, and from her bright 
eyes gave him, not the look she had in- 
tended and rehearsed, but one more truly 
eloquent, wholly impulsive and im- 
promptu. 

“You dear goose!” it said so clearly 
that he understood it completely. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter with you? I’m here to see you 
through this, don’t you understand? I'll 
see you through it all right, and I’ll see you 
through everything all right. That’s what 
I’m here for. Don’t you see?” 

He did see. Color came into his stricken 
cheeks; something of his usual manliness 
returned to him and, as he moved for- 
ward with her to the altar, his eyes 
became human again in the look of pas- 
sionate gratitude he gave her. 

She was uplifted with the happiness of 
a great reassurance; once more she knew 
that she had forgotten herself and remem- 
bered him. 

THE END 
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FOR THE NEWEST AND SMARTEST OF 
MOTORING MODES 


OMEN who lead in almost every community are today turning 
to Chrysler in greater numbers than ever before. 


The fact that Chrysler offers a degree of style and performance 
far in advance of current modes is becoming more and more widely 
recognized. 





Seeing and driving the Chrysler, women have gloried in its smart- 
ness, its color harmonies, its grooming—and then found enduring 
delight in its performance, its smoothness, its responsiveness to 
steering wheel and brakes, its relief from mechanical worries. 


As these careful women buyers have discovered, the unique 
Chrysler plan of Standardized Quality assures typical Chrysler 
superiority of performance and value in each and every Chrysler 
regardless of price. 


There are four great lines of Chryslers—“ 52,” “62,” “72” and 
Imperial “80”—for the four great motor car tong 


Confidently we invite you to inspect the new models—to drive 
them—to learn for yourself why Chrysler is so widely and wisely 
selected as supreme money-value in each price division. 


(hryaler 


ie. Se - IMPERIAL _ 80° 
PRICED pe "725 TO°3495 
F.O.B. DETROIT 
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Tewpieville 


By ROSE O’NEILL 













The Kewpies were SO unhappy when they 
read that the lovely old custom of New.Year’s 
calls was dying out. But Johnny McKewp, the 
Kewpieville hero, spoke up and said he simply 
wouldn't allow it. 








(A funnel makes a good C 
megaphone for Kewps.) But 5 es 
his second CALL didn't go 


quite so well. 









His first CALL was a roar- 
ing success! Scootles, the Baby 


>” a Tourist, said she wouldn't have 
. missed it for worlds. ' 


Poor little Johnny forgot that 
he had wings, Uncle Hob was 
after him so briskly! 














Johnny jumped ona small, passing 

bear. And Uncle Hob had the same idea. But 

Johnny didn’t notice that they were occupying the same 

bear, so his mind wasn't disturbed—until the little bear 

pleasantly remarked that he was going to paya New Year's 

call upon a friend of his, a great big GRIZZLY BEAR. 

Then both passengers dropped off. And Uncle Hob was 

so glad to escape THAT call, that he put on his eartabs, 
and actually invited Johnny to CALL again. 
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Don't believe 









































Naroratty, he'll try 
to defend himself. Any 








And such a delici- 
ous dish! These golden 








man who’s a victim of 
the three-minutes-for- 
breakfast habit has to do 
a lot of explaining to 
his wife. He'll answer 
your frantic calls by as- 
suring you—a trifle peev- 
ishly—that he doesn’t 
want much to eat. He’ll 
tell you, as he leaps from 
the breakfast table, grabs 
his hat and jerks open 
the front door, that he’s 
had plenty—plenty, can’t 
you understand? And 
hell deny,when he comes 
home at night “all in,” 
that the day’s flying start 
has had anything to do 
with its unhappy ending. 


























he tells you! 





kernels have an entic- 
ing nut-like flavor and 
crispness, found in no 
other food. This is the 
result of the special bak- 
ing process by which 
Grape-Nuts is prepared. 
The same process makes 
Grape-Nuts one of the 
easiest foods in the world 
to digest. 


And here’s another 
point to consider: The 
tempting crispness of this 
famous food encourages 


z thorough chewing, and 


thereby helps to keep 
teeth and gums in splen- 
didly healthy condition. 
Did you know that den- 





Don’t believe a word 
he tells you! A very dif- 
ferent story is told by the diet experts and phys- 
ical instructors who make a special study of 
keeping business men fit. They say that break- 
fast is probably the most important meal in 
a man’s day—because it follows his longest 
fast and precedes his hardest work. They 
don’t advise a large breakfast, it’s true—but 
they emphatically do advise a well-balanced, 
nutritious breakfast. 


Offer this same advice to your sketchy break- 
faster. But offer it silently. (It's always more 
tactful!) Set before him only foods which 
are rich in balanced nourishment. Then you 
can be sure that his small meal will see him 
safely through the morning. 


There’s one particular food which, for this 
very reason, appears daily on millions of break- 
fast tables. It is Grape-Nuts. A food that con- 
tains the natural goodness of two golden grains 


—wheat and malted barley. A food that. 


abounds in varied nourishment . . . Grape- 
Nuts gives the body dextrins, maltose and 
other carbohydrates, for heat and energy; 
iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and 








bones; proteins for muscle and body-building; 
and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of ap- 
petite. Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts 
is an admirably balanced ration—an excellent 
basis for the nourishing breakfast that every- 
body ought to eat. 





Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and 
Post’s Bran Chocolate. 








tists blame many of our 
modern mouth troubles 
on our soft foods? Foremost authorities ad- 
vise us to eat, every day, some food that must 
be chewed. 


Try Grape-Nuts tomorrow morning. You 
can get it from your grocer, of course. Per- 
haps you would like to accept the following 
offer: 

Two servings of Grape-Nuts 
and “A Book of Better Breakfasts” —free ! 


Mail the coupon below. We will send you, 
free, two individual packages of Grape-Nuts 
and “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” written 
by a famous physical director. - 














© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich.o%: 4- J---28 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 
with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director 
of Cornell Medical College. 





Name. 





| Street 
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In Canada address CANADIAN POSTUM COMPANY, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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FOR ACTIVE WOMEN 


FOOT SAVERS| 























Helen 


Pe, C Youthful .. radiant -- 


as in her girlhood days 


a? 
HE buoyant step of YOUTH—the energy and ability to 
enjoy long hours of social activity without fatigue:— 
these charms every woman may possess in larger measure 


—by wearing Foot Saver Shoes. 


You'll like Foot Savers for their gen- 
teel beauty—their superb fitting— 
their adorably smart styles. 


But most of all, you will appreciate 
these famous shoes for the pleasure 
and satisfaction they add to your 
daily activities. 

Exclusive, patented features support 
your arch firmly, yet with a gentle 
resiliency—banish the cause of foot 
Strain and tired feet—give you the 
grace of step and youthful bearing 
the world admires in women today. 


And Foot Savers will add to your 
grace and charm. Not merely because 


they are lovely shoes—but because 
they make you feel youthful, buoyant, 
capable. Because they give you a 
new zest for the active pleasures that 
keep one fresh, joyous, radiant. 


Active women everywhere are wear- 
ing Foot Savers. You, too, should 
enjoy this luxurious arch-fitting 
footwear. 


Visit the Foot Saver Store in your 
town—get fitted in your choice 
of the smart new styles. 


There is a clever model to meet the 
personal taste of every woman, of 
every age, in every walk of life. 


Fill out coupon below and mail today for your 
copy of interesting booklet “Abiding Youth” 





THE JULIAN & 
407 East 4th St. 
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for the Future’ 


KOKENGE CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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eAre You the Victim of a Club Paper? 


(Continued from Page 23 


their particular subjects, and because they 
are experts in women. They not only make 
printed programs, which you can get at 
Federation headquarters, but in case more 
personal assistance is needed, or you want 
material for which printed programs are 
not at hand, headquarters will put you in 
communication with that particular chair- 
man who will be of best service to your 
needs. 

All this time you have been taking 
notes. Sometimes you have jotted down 
your own thoughts as they have struck 
you as illuminating. Sometimes you have 
found in your reading a fact that stood 
out. Sometimes you have discovered a 
piece of interpretation or a lovely phrase 
that you want to pass on to your fellow 
club members, or a story that throws light 
on your central thought. Now suppose 
you begin to sort these notes into small 
piles, each subtopic to itself. By and by 
the notes and the piles of notes have fallen 
into their best, their most symmetrical 
relation with each other, and you catch a 
glimpse of all 
your thoughts 


deliberately human. These qualities must 
spring irresistibly out of your own per- 
sonality. To learn to tap that fountain is 
a gift that grows with the using. 

I often feel like saying to the victim who 
has to write a paper, ‘‘Don’t.’’ There isa 
way that in nine cases out of ten carries 
not only more delight but more convic- 
tion. And that is to make a skeleton out- 
line and falk your topic. The skeleton 
may be just as substantial as a written 
paper, and the likelihood of your giving 
that charm of personality, the spontane- 
ous outbreak of humor and of individual 
quip and the happy expression is vastly 
increased when you speak freely as to 
friends. After all, you are not afraid of 
any one person before you. Why be 
afraid of them together? If this seems too 
bold and awful a venture, you may accus- 
tom yourself to it by slow degrees, begin- 
ning with many notes and filling in vacan- 
cies until, to your amazement, one of 
these days you will find the notes reduced 
to a minimum. You have really filled 
yourself with 
your subject 





and facts in pro- 
cession. But 
unity and coher- 
ence, however 
they make for 
logic and clarity, 
do not of them- 
selves insure a 
successful paper. 
They are no 
more than the 
skeleton. 

All mankind 
and womankind 
are swayed by 
what they feel 
more than by 
what they think, 
so your appeal 
to pleasurable 
sensation must 
be parallel with 
your appeal to 
the mind. Style 
counts. Sen- 
tences short and 
crisp alternate 
with sentences | 
of bulk in a kind 
of rhythmic va- | 
riety. You will 
want to doa 
little meditating 
as to how the 
very order of 
words may pro- 
duce its little 
climax that con- 
tributes to your 
greater climaxes. 
You will culti- 


lehem 


sealed close 





Ballad for Epiphany 
By 
Rosert P. TRistrRAM CorFrFIN 


© Hire kings rode down to Beth- 


To see the King of all; 
They found a babe with hands 


As rosebuds new and small. 


The sheep are on the hilltop, 
The rose is on the thorn; 

All the stars bend.down to earth, 
And Christ the King is born! 


Kings came to see the Queen of Joy 
In pearls and diamonds pass; 

They saw a shy dame gathering 
Daisies of Michaelmas. 


The ox is at the manger, 
The daisy goes in white; 
White wings of cherubim enfold 
Four corners of the night. 


Rulers of the round earth rode 
To hail the Prince of Stars; 

They found peace and folded sheep 
And cows at pasture bars. 


The mother’s at the cradle, 
The dew is on the day; 
Beauty walks with naked feet, 
And Love is here to stay. 


and it runs out 
like a fountain. 


Delivery 


HEN you 

have gath- 
ered your ma- 
terial, when you 
have written 
your paper or 
prepared your- 
self for the less 
formal spoken 
presentation, 
you have still 
before you the 
day when your 
topic comes due. 
You have to 
stand up and 
deliver. Your 
job is to speak 
loudly and 
clearly enough 
to make every- 
one hear what 
you say, and so 
charmingly that 
they will all want 
to hear. 

Yet being 
heard is not a 
matter of shout- 
ing. Watch the 
SiLOGCes sti | 
speaker. He or 
she keeps the 
voice rather low, 
placing it back 
| in the mouth 








vate a love of the 
infinite variety 
of words in this most rich and lovely lan- 
guage of ours, and you will take pleasure 
in using exactly the word that covers bet- 
ter than any other the particular thing 
that you are trying to say. 


Ifs That Make Success 


F YOU can begin your paper with a 

stroke of illumination that will catch the 
imagination of your hearers, if you can 
weave in bits of original wisdom or of hu- 
mor, if you havea story that really means 
something to the inevitableness of your de- 
velopment, if you have made all facts and 
opinions such a part of yourself that they 
come out of your mouth like the diamonds 
of the fairy tale, if you can forget yourself 
and let yourself go, and then if you can 
finish your topic with a résumé, or a final, 
clinching, crisp argument that will stay in 
the memory, then you will have made a 
great success. But you cannot be delib- 
erately funny or deliberately colloquial or 


where it gets 

fullness, and 

uses the roof of the mouth as a sounding 
board. It becomes resonant and carrying. 
It does not rasp. Try it out in your own 
room. Try it out on the family. The 
trick of it is not so hard. That roof of 
the mouth is the original loud speaker. 
And close to the development of the carry- 
ing voice is the practice of enunciation. 
Give every syllable its due part. This does 
not mean that “‘the” is to be given as 
much spaceas “God.” Thereare range and 
pliability and weight. But, no matter how 
fast you speak, if you give each word its 
full sound it will help immensely toward 
understanding on the part of your hearer. 
Because your message, and not yourself, 

is the thing you want to put over to your 
audience, do not call attention to yourself. 
Do not wear clothes that make observation 
wander to your gown instead of to your 
words. Obliterate all personalities except 
the personalities of your mind and heart 
and charming thought, if you would make 
yourself the medium of a good speech. 
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CHOCOLATE! 


Horlick’s Chocolate Malted Milk 
is the wonderfully nutritious bev- 
erage that children love. Made by 
the exclusive Horlick process . . . 
all the choice ingredients of the 
Natural Flavor expertly blended 
with richer, smoother chocolate 











Of course you've seen them in ‘‘ Beau 
Geste,’’ ‘‘The Way of All Flesh,’ or 
“Peter Pan’’. Left to Right: Top 
Row: Elmo Billings, Don Marion 
Feducka. Middle Row: Philippe 
de Lacy, Betsy Anne Hisle, Micky 
McBan. Front Row: Carmencita 
Johnson, Gordon Thorpe, Rachel 
Haworth Smith, teacher in charge of 
the Paramount School 


hildren go to school 


they must be up in health as well as lessons 


There’s a school in Hollywood ...a 
rather unusual school. 


All of its pupils are children who 
act inthe movies. They may be stars, 
they may be earning fabulous salaries 
for their ages—but each of them must 
go to school just like other children. 


In addition, they must keep well 
and strong. Unless they are physi- 
cally fit, they are never allowed to 
appear before the camera. 


And that is why Horlick’s Malted 
Milk has become an important part 
of the Paramount-Famous-Lasky 
school program. 


Miss Rachel Smith, the teacher, 
knowing of the wonderful results 
obtained in other schools, and by 





Horlick’'s Malted Milk is sold in 
either natural or chocolate flavor in 
powder or tablet form 


mothers at home, gives each child a 
glass of Horlick’s Malted Milk dur- 
ing the recess period. 


Experience has taught her its value 
as a weight-building, health-giving 
food for growing children. 


What it gives your child 
to grow on 


In a perfectly natural way Horlick’s 
Malted Milk will also help your chil- 
dren to develop sound, active little 


bodies. 


It supplies, in a form children love, 
certain valuable food essentials which 


authorities urge for growth and 
health. 


First, the precious elements of fresh, 
full-cream cow's milk—including the 
vitamins which promote growth. 

Second, the extracts of choice 
malted barley and wheat—dextrin 
and maltose, so high in easily assim- 
ilable food value; also essential min- 
erals. 


Why it builds up quickly 


An ounce of Horlick’s Malted Milk 
contains all the nutritive elements 


of a full glass of fresh cow’s milk 
—plus other valuable factors not 
contained in milk alone. Mixed with 
milk, it has more than double the 
health and strength giving values of 
cow’s milk. 


And it is much more easily digested. 
No tough curds form in the stomach. 
It is quickly turned into rich red 
blood and firm tissue. 


You can be sure 


And you can be sure that your chil- 
dren are getting the purest and most 
wholesome of foods. 


Horlick’s is the original malted 
milk. It is made in the country under 
ideal sanitary and hygienic conditions 
by the exclusive Horlick process 
which retains all the vital elements 
of fresh milk, barley and wheat. 


For more than a third of a century 
Horlick’s Malted Milk has been en- 
dorsed and prescribed by the medical 
profession. 


Make this test 


Buy a pecage today and start giving 
your children Horlick’s Malted Milk 
systematically, at least once a day. 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. Induces sound 
sleep if taken before retiring. An ideal food beverage for in- 
valids, convalescents, nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 


They will love it with meals or as an 
after-school lunch. 


If your children are underweight, 
but free to gain, a substantial weight 
increase should occur in a surpris- 
ingly short time. 


If your children are of normal 
weight, give them Horlick’s Malted 
Milk to fortify them against the 
energy demands of work and play, to 
build up resistance against illness— 
and because they like it so much! 


Prepared in a minute at home. 
Sold everywhere in hermet- 
ically sealed glass jars 


{) FREE SAMPLE 


Hor.icx’s MatteD MILK Corp. 
Dept. A-4, Racine, Wis. 






This coupon is good for one 
sample of either Horlick’s 
Malted Milk (natural) or Hor- 
lick’s Chocolate Malted Milk. 
The Speedy Mixer for quickly 
mixing a delicious Malted 
Milk in a glass will also be mailed to you if you 
enclose 4 cents in stamps to cover postage. 


Check sample wanted () Natural 1 Chocolate 


Name.. 
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rich mingling of flavors 


ee SV 


pleasing more people 


than any other coffee 
ever offered for sale 


HEY come by sea from the four 
corners of the earth—huge, 
fragrant sacks of berries for 
your breakfast cup. From 
Arabia and San Salvador, 
from Brazil, from Haiti, from 
Abyssinia. 

Countless natural flavors— 
the world’s choice coffees from more than forty 
tropical lands! 

Yet, one by one they have all failed. No single 
coffee grown has ever pleased those men and 
women in America who most appreciate the good 
things of life. 


“The flavors that we truly enjoy at table,” says 
a noted writer on foods, “are almost always 
created, not natural. To produce them some artist 
has skillfully combined many flavors—just as a 
composer links single notes to build great harmo- 
nies in music.” 

And so it is with that coffee which is now the 
first ever to win real nation-wide fame in this 
country. It is a rich mingling of many flavors—a 


blend created years ago by a Southerner of the 
old South. 





A special shade 
of mellow goodness 


Born with a genius for flavor, brought up in a land 
of good things to eat and drink, Joel Cheek long 
ago dreamed of a new coffee flavor—one that 
would delight the great southern families. And 
he had the courage to persist through trial after 
trial until he achieved it. 

In the blend which he finally perfected down in 
old Nashville, there was a shade of difference, an 
added touch of mellow goodness that quickly won 
it the approval of the critical men and women of 
Dixie. Years ago Joel Cheek’s blend became the 
favorite coffee of the South. 


Today the news of that special richness has 
spread rapidly throughout the entire United 
States. From coast to coast, Maxwell House 
Coffee has come as an unexpected pleasure to 
those who understand fine food. From New 
York to Los Angeles it is now pleasing more 


MAaxweELt House CorFFEE 


Today— America’s largest selling high-grade coffee 






people than any other coffee ever offered for sale. 


Known to the South alone a few years ago, 
Maxwell House is now the largest selling coffee in 
the United States—by far the most popular of all 
coffees in a long list of our great cities. 


A new experience awaits you and your family 
in that shade of difference, in that special full- 
bodied smoothness of Maxwell House Coffee. As 
you pour your first cup, its very fragrance will 
tell you why this blend has won such fame. See 
what contentment its mellow liquor brings at 
breakfast and at dinner. Grocers have Maxwell 
House Coffee in the sealed blue tins. Cheek-Neal 
Coffee Company, Nashville, Houston, Jackson- 
ville, Richmond, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 


Food celebrated throughout the old 
South was served at the Maxwell 
House in Nashville. There this blend 


of fine coffees was served for years 


“Good to the 
last drop” 
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Poiret Poiret 


Louise Boulanger 


Lhe Paris Fashion News 


SIFTER a lean and hungry period of years when 

fashions were virtually standardized a change at 

ma! last is beginning to take place. The pendulum is 

FA swinging back and femininity is once more com- 
See) ing into its own. 

Not for a long time has decoration in elaborate design 
played such a leading réle. The newest offerings of the 
French couturiers include many stunning examples of this 
change in mode, as witness the suit by Groult, at upper left, 
and Poiret’s frock, second from right. Upward moving lines, 
ending usually in a point, are an outstanding feature, as seen 
in the two dresses at upper right, and throughout the collec- 
tion of Jenny. 


In the spring Nicole Groult went to Egypt with her col- 
lection and brought back many old documents. From these 
she has taken designs for the embroidery that distinguishes 
her showing this year. This embroidery marks the three- 
piece costume at upper left, with its straight loose coat 
and narrow belted frock. The costume was made in black, 
with rust, orange, red and tan shades used for the design; or 
for Southern wear in white crépe de chine, embroidered in 
the same colors. The hat shown with it is from Agnés. 

Equally smart, but entirely different in conception, is 
Poiret’s “‘Esclavage,” next in order—also a three-piece 
costume with three-quarter length coat and straight, simple 
dress belted at the natural waistline. It is made of knitted 


fabric in beige, with collar and scarf of matching silk crépe. 
The soft loose coat, worn separately, would serve as an in- 
formal evening wrap for Southern wear. The hat is from 
Georgette. The same designer’s well-known leaning toward 
the Oriental in decoration is plainly seen in the next gown, 
“Chang,” second from right, of navy crépe, with the natural 
waistline emphasized by a band of embroidery and two applied 
bands of russet silk crépe. The latter shade is repeated in 
the collar, cuffs and embroidery. Marie Alphonsine hat. 

A heavy beige material makes Louise Boulanger’s attrac- 
tive model No. 38 at extreme right, with an inverted plait at 
front. The scarf collar is in russet and brown matching the 
bands on sleeves. The hat is from Reboux. 




















Men know something 


about good cooking 


IS ideas may be sadly out of 

place in the kitchen, but at 
the table . . . there his judgment 
counts for something. He knows 
good cooking when he tastes it. 


Most women realize that food is 
judged by its flavor. And many 
have discovered that the best way 
to make food flavorful and enjoy- 
able is to use Diamond Crystal Salt 
in cooking. This remarkable salt 
has a distinctive way of bringing 
out the fine, natural food flavors. 
It is pure, flake salt, snowy-white, 
and because it is mild, you’d scarcely 
realize it’s in the food. 


To make sure that your cooking 
is always flavorful and tasty, use 
Diamond Crystal, ““The Salt That’s 
All Salt.” Ask for Diamond Crystal 
Shaker Salt (there is no other 
Shaker Salt) in the round, handy- 
pouring cartons. Diamond Crystal 
may also be had in boxes and in 
sanitary cotton bags. 


Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 

prepared at the request of medi- 

cal authorities, can also be ob- 
tained at your grocer’s. 


Diamond 





FREE 


May we send you a generous sample 
package of Diamond Crystal Salt and 
the interesting, helpful booklet: 
‘“*1o1 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt’? 
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Dramonp CrystTALt SAtt Co., 
Dept. 323, St. Clair, Mich. 


Yes; send me the trial package and booklet, free. 


Name 





Street 





City State. 
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‘Regny 











Shiaparelli 














Lelong 


Paris Sports (lothes for the South 


had so long a life as that of the two- 

piece frock. Seasons may come and 
seasons may go, but the jumper dress ap- 
parently goes on forever. That Paris still 
lends her stamp of highest approval to this 
type of frock is shown by the dresses 
above, each, however, showing a distinct 
individuality that marks it indelibly as 
very new. Since, too, skirt fullness must 
be reckoned with in the field of sports as 
well as elsewhere this season, each, in a 
different way, follows this important rule. 


Nis it seems, has any fashion 


The first dress, ‘‘Costes,’’ from Jenny, 
uses an intricate method of fine tucking to 
achieve the necessary width, resulting in 
an interesting flare at edge of blouse and 
skirt. The material is jersey, in periwinkle 
blue, with a contrasting touch lent by the 
navy stitching of the tiny double tucks. 

Next, Jane Regny’s “‘ Picasso,”’ of beige 
kasha, has a simple, finely plaited skirt 
which serves as a background for the un- 
usual blouse decorated with matching silk 
galloon in a modernistic design worthy 
of the painter whose name it bears. A 


narrow leather belt with an attractive 
buckle finishes the dress. From Shiapa- 
relli comes the exceedingly smart sweater 
costume at upper center, with its deep, 
round yoke and pointed cuffs. The blouse 
is handknit, in black, with cuffs and yoke 
of gray knit in one with rest of sweater. 
A chic detail is furnished by the gray motif 
knit into blouse at front of yoke. Black 
kasha makes the skirt. 

Lelong’s “Marco,”’ at extreme right, is 
of heavy, linden-green crépe. A belt of 
the crépe fastens with a plain silver buckle. 
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The New and Simple Way 
Swiss Scientists Have Found 


And which thousands of American Doctors and 


scores of Public Schools have adopted 


To Increase a Child’s Weight 
8 Ounces to 1% Pounds a Week 


By T. J. WILD, Ph. C., London 











A Delicious Food-Drink—Unlike Any Other Known—That is Effecting Extraor- 
dinary Results for Under-Par, Nervous, Underweight Children, Not Only by Sup- 


—a nation conceded as having the 
highest standard of child health of 
any country in the world, and from which 
the world’s probably most important dis- 
coveries in child welfare have emanated 
—have thrown an entirely new light on the problem 
of the underweight, under-par child. 


S: ENTISTS working in Switzerland 


Important and internationally far-reaching discoveries 
have been made. Discoveries tested now for years 
throughout England, Europe, and America with results 
that largely established entirely new theories in child 
development. 

Those discoveries largely eliminate the old practice of 
so-called “stuffing” of children with great quantities of 
food. With food beyond the child’s stomach capacity. 
With food eaten against the will; particularly foods that 
do not readily digest and turn to energy. 

They largely eliminate, too, the use of medicines in 
building child weight and strength. They mark, accord- 
ing to many world respected scientists, an immeasurably 
simpler way in the field of child development than per- 
haps any heretofore employed. Thousands of American 
Doctors have adopted this way. Scores of Public 
Schools and Children’s Hospitals employ it. 


Not a Medicine—a Food-Drink 


Those discoveries are embodied in a Swiss food-drink 
called Ovaltine. A food-drink different in result, com- 
position, and action from all others. A food-drink not to 
be confused with chocolate or malt preparations, which 
have been made to look and taste like Ovaltine. 


Ovaltine acts first to turn into strength and energy with 
extreme rapidity. A single cup has twelve times the 
caloric value of 12 full cups of beef extract. Consider 
what this means. A child’s nourishment must be con- 
centrated and quickly digested for best results. 

Results thus in quick gain of weight, in convalescence, 
after colds, etc., are often almost unbelievable. 


Converts Starches Into Weight and Energy 


Over 50% of the average normal diet of a child consists 
of starches; starches in oatmeal, cereals, bread and 
vegetables. These starches are often undigested, thus 
often virtually lost. 


Now above all things Ovaltine acts to convert these 
starches—starches from other foods eaten—quickly into 
weight and energy. 

This marks one of science’s most important discoveries. 
For most children, according to high scientific findings, 
are in under-par conditions largely because the starchy 
foods they eat are not being properly digested and as- 
similated. Ovaltine acts to convert these foods into 
strength, often with quick and remarkable results. 


A Drink Children Love 


Children drink Ovaltine because they like it. It is a 











plying Highly Concentrated Food Itself But Also by Converting Otherwise Lost 
Starches From Other Foods Eaten Into Weight and Energy 


Please Accept Trial Package—Note Coupon Below 


superlatively delicious food-drink—not a medicine. It 
digests when practically no other food will digest. 


You serve it, hot or cold as the child prefers, as a drink. 
Mixed with milk it greatly increases both the food value 
and digestibility of the milk. 

You give it during the day—with meals and between 
meals. You give it at night, for it promotes restful sleep 
—the sleep that brings buoyant days tomorrow. 


Throughout the civilized world, these facts are 
being proved in thousands of instances. 





“1 was advised to try Ovaltine..... She loved the drink at once—and the ch ange 
was almost magical—she gained 4 pounds in 4 weeks, sleeps better and looks 
and acts like a different child.” Mrs. R. E. F. 





Send the Coupon 


Prove those facts to yourself by mailing 
the coupon for a 3-day test. You will 
probably note a change in even that 
short a time. 


Your child will pick up weight almost instantly. The 
appetite will improve. Better color will come to the 
cheeks. The mind will be more active and alert. Results 
will be marked and noticeable to you. 


‘It Made My Boy Over’’ 


sili i . 


“It was almost impossible to make my boy eat. Then I started to give him 
Ovaltine, a cup at night and in the afternoon. He loved it at once. He began to 
eat like a trooper, put on solid flesh, had world’s of pep and slept soundly all 
night. Now he is the huskiest boy in the block and leads in play.” Mrs. J. F.S. 
(name on request) 





Mail for 3-Day Supply 


THE WanpDeER Company, Dept. H-7 

180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Send me your 3-day test package of 
Ovaltine. Print name and address clearly. 








Name. ° 





Address 


City State 


(One package to a person) 


OVALTINE 
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OUR FAVORITE 


CHINESE DISH 


now easily made at home 


LaChoy imported Chinese ingredients 
bring to your table a whole new range of 
tempting oriental dishes. 


Whatever your choice—Chop Suey, crisp 
Chow Meinor savory Egg Foo Yong—these 
and many others can be made right in your 
own kitchen. 


All Chinese dishes should be freshly pre- 
pared for finest flavor. LaChoy packs the 
necessary ingredients in sealed, sterilized 
containers. 


For plain Chop Suey, simply order a bottle 
of LaChoy Chinese Sauce and a can or two 
of LaChoy Sprouts from your grocer. Add 
meats and fresh vegetables of your own 
selection. You'll 


find the recipe on 
the label. 


Fancier Chop Sueys 
may be made by 
adding Water 
Chestnuts, Bamboo 
Shoots and Chinese 
Mushrooms. For 
Chow Mein, use 
LaChoy Chow Mein 
Noodles. 


The LaChoy Book 
of Recipes con- 
taining 40 Chinese 
dishes, is sent free 





On request. See 


coupon below. 





LACHOY FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
DETROIT, U. S. A. 









Chinese Soy Sauce—Chow Mein 
Noodles—Sprouts—Bamboo 
Shoots—Sub Kum— Water Chest- 
nuts— Brown Sauce—Kumquats 


In this handy assortment 
package is every needed 
Chinese ingredient for 
making real Chop Suey 
and Chow Mein. Atyour 
Grocers or sent you 

irect for $1. ($1.25 West 
of the Rockies and in 

nada.) 
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FREE BOOK OF GENUINE 
CHINESE RECIPES ¢ 
Fill in and mail this coupon for LaChoy Book 
of Chinese recipes, with 40 tempting dishes. 
Write LaChoy Food Products, Inc., Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Name 


Address =a 








City_ State. 
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5627 5625 


WO things stand 

out most impor- 

tantly in the devel- 
opment of the formal 
frock—the effect of more 
feminine softness and the 
uneven hemline. Flounces, flares and 
drapery are used in endless variation, but 
always they accomplish the one essential 
purpose of lending graceful width and 
soft, uneven flutter to the gown. 

The four dresses above prove the prev- 
alence of this rule, for each, by a differ- 
ent method, arrives at the same end. A 
circular flounce marks No. 5628, ending at 
one side in a deeper section to give the all- 
important jaggedness of hemline. The 
surplice closing adds length of line, and a 
jeweled ornament at the side holds in 
place the slight fullness on the hip. The 
dress would be especially effective in pale 
green satin—a material, by the way, that 

















soft and Uneven Lines 


Are Outsranding Features 


is enjoying renewed popularity this sea- 
son. Sizes 16, 36 to 44. 

Deep red velvet makes No. 5627, sizes 
16, 36 to 44, with its wide girdle of a 
darker shade of red looped at one side and 








5629 


permitted to hang below 
the hemline. The frock 
itself is slim and close fit- 
ting, with only a slight 
draping at the waistline 
to break its straightness, 
but the indispensable flow and fullness 
are supplied by the sash, an important 
detail this season. Charmingly sophisti- 
cated is the third dress, featuring the un- 
even side drapery—No. 5625. And since 
chiffon has never been smarter for evening 
wear it would be well to use that material, 
in white, with a gold flower at one side to 
add a note of contrast. Sizes 16, 36 to 42. 

No. 5629, in the manner of Louise Bou- 
langer’s capes, may be of printed metal 
cloth edged with lamé, or of brocaded vel- 
vet edged with plain velvet. A square of 
material makes the wrap, finished at bot- 
tom with adeep hip band, and tied or held 
tightly in front. It comes in one size only. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 60 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents; Evening Wraps, 50 cents. 
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DUCHESS SOUP 
(Serves Five) 

1 quart milk 1/8 tsp. pepper 
1 tbsp. minced onion 2 tbsp. butter 
2 tablespoons Minute Tapioca 
\4 cup grated yellow cheese 
1 tsp. salt 
2 tbsp. chopped parsley 
Scald milk and onion together in double 
boiler. Add Minute Tapioca (which 
requires no previous soaking), salt and 











MeAaAT 42 A F 
(Serves Eight) 
10 level tablespoons Minute Tapioca 
2 thin 2-inch slices salt pork 
2 Ib. beef, ground 
1 pint cooked tomatoes, strained 
14 small onion, chopped 

2% tsp. salt V4 tsp. pepper 
Dice salt pork and try out to a golden 
brown. Add pork and dripping to 
other ingredients and mix thoroughly. 
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L/DRA : 
NHAT gives new texture to soups? 


In this new and different soup lies the answer 


pepper, and cook 15 minutes, or until 
clear, stirring frequently. Add butter, 
cheese and parsley, and cook until 
cheese is melted. Serve with croutons 
or saltines, to your family’s applause. 


Soups thickened with Minute Tapioca 


gain new interest —a new and delightful 


“feel”? _ the tongue. In these suave 
little globules of deliciousness—an easy new 
way to soup success! Try Minute Tapioca 
in your favorite soup recipes! 





















































fH: «5 binds leftovers in meat loaf ? 


A newer and better ‘‘binder’’ is disclosed here 


Bake in bread pan in moderate oven 
(350° F) 45 minutes. Remove loaf 
from pan and serve garnished with 
tomato sauce and parsley. Other meats 
may be substituted. 


Now—no eggs are necessary. Now—no 
need for crumbs, ‘‘bready’’ in their taste 
and a bother to prepare. For Minute 
Tapioca makes the ideal binder, holding 
the succulent ingredients together yet keepin 
the loaf as juicy and as flavorful as thoug 
no binder were there! 
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WHAT keeps soufflés from falling? 
The secret is brought forth in this recipe for 


CHEESE SOUFFLE 
(Serves Four) 
1 cup milk, scalded 
3 tablespoons Minute Tapioca 
1 cup grated cheese 
3 egg yolks, beaten light 
3 egg whites, beaten light with 1 tsp. salt 


Cook Minute Tapioca with milk in 
double boiler 15 minutes, or until clear, 
stirring frequently. Add cheese and stir 
until melted. Cool. Add egg yolks, mix 


well. Foldin egg whites. Bake in greased 
casserole in moderate oven (350° F) 
40 minutes, or 30 minutes for ramekin 
dishes. Soufflé is done when it shrinks 
a trifle and is brown. Chicken, salmon, 
ham, peas, lima beans, or finely ground 
nuts may be used instead of the cheese, 
to vary this delightful dish. 


Now—no need to ‘‘serve up quickly, be- 
fore it falls’’! For with Minute Tapioca, 
your soufflé will obligingly stand up half 
an hour, if luncheon is delayed! 


VV FiACE makes fruit pie juice behave? 


At last, a “‘thickener’’ that does not “taste’’ 


APRPLE Pigs 


4-6 apples, pared, cored and sliced 
34 cup sugar 
1 tsp. cinnamon 1 tbsp. butter 
1 tablespoon Minute Tapioca 


Place apples in 9-inch pan lined with 
pastry. Sprinkle over them sugar, cin- 
namon and Minute Tapioca and dot 
with butter. Cover with top crust. Bake 
45 minutes in a hot oven (450° F). 


WHAT but Minute Tapioca! 


Serve hot or cold. The juice—thanks 
to Minute Tapioca—stays in the slice. 


Try Minute Tapioca in all your fruit 
and berry pies. Because this new thickener 
is transparent, no one but you will ever 
know it’s there; yet the pie is plump, juicy, 
easy to serve. 

Try Minute Tapioca, too, in pies of a 
custard-like consistency. You'll find —pratse 
be—that you need fewer eggs! 













© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


Until you’ve read the 32-page booklet brimful of recipes, you'll never 
know the amazing possibilities of this versatile food. And even then 
you won’t know them all, for there are mew discoveries every day! 


Minute Tapioca Company, Inc., 11 Taylor Street, Orange, Mass. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of the new cook book, “Prize-Winning 
Recipes to Vary Your Menus,” and a sample package of Minute Tapioca. 
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All these years she_ 
has guarded them with 
a cleansing dentifrice 


EARS from now, how would you like to be numbered 

among the fortunate group of people whose smiles 
will then be just as attractive as they are today? 

Remember that a smile is a flash of teeth—the brighter 


the teeth, the more radiant the smile. 


largely on your dentifrice. 


The lovely set of teeth in Miss Joesting’s smile, for ex- 
ample. Is it just accident that people who have used this 
cleansing dentifrice for years and years so frequently 


have teeth like hers? 


_ In this country, and in foreign countries the world 
Over, you will find thousands and thousands of men and 
women who began using Colgate’s ten, fifteen, even 
twenty years ago and whose teeth today are exception- 


ally sound and beautiful. Many 
of these people are grateful enough 
to write to us. Some send their 
photographs also. Each day the 
postman brings more letters to 
add to a bulging file. 

Most of these letters come 
from users who have brushed 
with Colgate’s for at least a dec- 
ade. We could fill the pages of 
this magazine with quotations 
from them—sincere reports from 
people proud of the soundness 
and attractiveness of their teeth. 

There is nothing mysterious 
about these results. The men and 
women fortunate enough to secure 
them did nothing that you cannot 
do yourself. They visited their 
dentists for periodic inspections. 
And they used Colgate’s. 

Choose your dentifrice on the 
basis of results. Follow the lead 
of those who have already kept 
their teeth sound for years. Simply 
adopt for your own use the denti- 
frice most popular among people 
with well-preserved teeth. 

You see, Colgate’s stands apart 
from most dentifrices. It is ex- 
pressly and scientifically made 
to get teeth clean. With Colgate’s, 
cleaning is not a side issue, a by- 
product, or an added feature... 





Remember that 
the brightness and soundness of your teeth depend 
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CLEAN? 


Years ago we set out to make 
the best dentifrice possible. Our 
chemists made countless expert- 
ments; we interviewed the lead- 
ing dental authorities. They 
told us that the one thing a 
dentifrice should do is to clean 
the teeth. We then produced 
Ribbon Dental Cream—design- 
ing it to do that one thing su- 
perlatively well. 


All experiments in the mean- 
time have shown that cleansing 
is the only thing a dentifrice 
can do. Therefore, nothing has 
been added which does not con- 
tribute to cleaning teeth better. 
Ribbon Dental Cream is not 
medicated because the testi- 
mony of leading dental au- 
thorities today sustains the 
original principle that the one 
function of a dentifrice is to 


clean teeth, - 
- Mo 


Est. 1806 


























Runner-up at Atlantic City in 1926 as the 
most beautiful girl in America. 


it is the main thing. And, mark you, 
this supremely efficient cleansing is the 
basis of beautiful and long-lived teeth. 
Also, wouldn’t it be an immense satis- 
faction to know that the dentifrice you 
were using was the one dentists recom- 
mended most frequently ? 

So, for lovely teeth . . . for teeth that 
make your smile the social and business 
asset that it should be. . . ask your drug- 
gist today for Colgate’s. Or, if you pre- 
fer, try the free sample offered in the 
coupon. 
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parkling [eeth 
since fifth-grade days 


Miss Marjorie Joesting’s teethcan stand a smile... un- 
usual teeth, they say. But not unusual for those who 
have used Colgate’s steadily since youth. 




















COLGATE & CO., Dept. 206-A, FREE 
595 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Please send me a sample of this cleansing 
dentifrice. 











Name 

Address 9 
City State — 
In Canada, Colgate & Co., 72 St. Ambroise St., 


Montreal. 
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Better Baby (lothes 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Trimmings made with tiny hand-run 
tucks, with fine featherstitching between, 
are attractive. Smocking, chain stitch, 
blanket stitch, simple embroideries and 
narrow lace may be used. 

If color is preferred on baby garments it 
should be the daintiest shades of blue and 
pink. White garments and the simplest 
of trimmings are most appropriate and sat- 
isfactory. 


‘Diapers 


HESE are one of the most important 

articles of the baby’s clothing, and 
therefore should be given special thought. 
Many advise that no baby should start 
his career in life with less than four dozen 
diapers. Oblong diapers have more possi- 
bilities for changing the size as the child 
grows, One dozen of the first size, 18 x 36 
inches; one dozen of the second size, 22 x 44 
inches, and two dozen of the third size, 
27 x 54 inches, are generally considered to 
provide an adequate supply. (See item- 
ized list, page 20.) 

The best grade of outing flannel and 
cotton bird’s-eye seem to be favored ma- 
terials, and many 
mothers consider it 
well to have some 
made of each of the 
two materials, for they 
both have their ad- 
vantages. 

Outing flannel keeps 
soft and is perhaps 
more easily laundered. 
It absorbs the mois- 
ture more readily 
without becoming sat- 
urated, and therefore 
issatisfactory for night 
wear. Its soft, fuzzy 
finish seems warmer 
thancotton bird’s-eye. 
Bird’s-eye has a po- 
rous weave, which 
provides good evapo- 
ration and ventilation when used for dia- 
pers. It can be put on the baby very 
neatly and appears less bulky than outing 
flannel. Because of its weave ard finish 
it makes a cooler garment. All diaper ma- 
terial should be shrunk before being cut 
and hemmed. 

The consensus of opinion of doctors, 
nurses and mothers is that in placing a 
diaper on the baby during the first two or 
more weeks it is satisfactory and easily 
pinned in place when folded in a small tri- 
angle. After that time the diaper should 
be folded in an oblong, bringing the folded 
end between the legs. and arranging the 
pins at the sides. (See illustration, page 20.) 
This will mean less pressure on the organs, 
it will bring the protection and warmth 
where they are most needed, will allow the 
baby freedom for exercise and assure 
greater comfort for the child. When the 
diaper is arranged in this way it will also 
appear neater and be much less bulky be- 
tween the baby’s legs. 

Rubber pants should be used only for 
special occasions, when such protection is 
necessary. They hold in heat, preventing 
free evaporation of the covered part of 
the body, and this may cause irritation 
and make the baby fretful. The rubber 
should never be allowed to touch the skin 
of the baby, and the elastics should not 
be tight. 


Laundering Baby ©lothes 


ABY garments require frequent, care- 

ful washing if they are to be kept 
sweet and clean, and the laundering prob- 
lem seems closely allied with the clothes 
problem for infants. 

Work is lessened and results are better 
when garments are soaped with a mild 
soap and soaked in lukewarm water for an 
hour or so before washing. Do not use lye 
or any strong alkali in washing such 





clothing, and take care that the water is 
not too hot, as stains may be set. Tepid 
water and soap loosen the dirt and less 
rubbing will be required. Boiling in soap 
suds usually takes out any remaining 
stains and kills bacterial deposits which 
may be present. Several thorough rins- 
ings in clean water and drying out-of-doors 
in the sun whenever possible will do much 
to keep the garments sweet and clean. 

Garments made of wool should have the 
most careful laundering, with a suds made 
in tepid water. A little borax or ammonia 
may be used to soften it. 


Be Careful With Woolens 


OOL garments should be rinsed in 
water of the same temperature as they 
have been washed in, to avoid shrinkage; 
they should be squeezed rather than wrung 
out; and should be dried where there is 
neither extreme heat nor cold if they are to 
bekept white and soft. Knitted or crocheted 
garments which might stretch if hung up 
should be placed on a soft cloth spread on 
some flat surface and patted into shape. 
Diapers should be 
washed every day. 
Soiled ones should 
never be allowed to 
dry, but should have 
immediate washing of 
stains and then be put 
into water to soak un- 
til time for the regular 
diaper wash. They 
should be washed in 
hot soapsuds, then 
boiled for twenty min- 
utes, after which thor- 
ough rinsing must be 
given. Soap remain- 
ing in diapers is liable 
to cause irritation. 
No soda, starch or 
bluing should ever be 
used in laundering dia- 
pers. They should be dried as smooth as 
possible, out-of-doors when weather per- 
mits, and should never be put on the baby 
until perfectly dry. Diapers should never 
be used asecond time without careful laun- 
dering, for they are apt to provoke chafing 
of the baby’s tender skin. 


Hints to be ‘Remembered in 
Planning Baby's Clothes 


1. Long plackets and large armholes 
are very important, since they assure 
greater ease in dressing the baby. 

2. Plenty of changes in all garments will 
make it possible always to keep the baby 
clean and dainty, and will also save the 
mother worry if garments cannot be laun- 
dered at once. 

3. Rubber diapers should be put on 
only when the occasion of traveling makes 
added protection necessary. 

4. Oblong diapers afford greater possi- 
bilities for folding in different sizes as the 
baby grows. 

5. Stockings with tab ends for pinning 
to diaper, or a loop of tape sewed to the 
top, mean that pins do not tear the top of 
the stocking. 

6. Buy the best quality of outing flan- 
nel for garments, as it will wear longer. 

7. Baby Buntings are a necessity, for 
with them babies can be easily and safely 
accustomed to out-of-door naps when 
mothers are unable to take them out for 
airings. When made with sleeves these 
garments allow more exercise and enjoy- 
ment, with the added advantage of being 
able to be made over into coats later. 
(See illustration, page 20.) 

8. Bootees and shoes need a draw string 
around the ankle so they will stay ona 
waving, kicking foot. 

9. Thumbless mittens insure the great- 
est warmth and protection. 








‘The BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 























In the Sarah Morris Hospital for Children, Chicago, aluminum utensils are used exclusively 


The Sarah Morris Hospital of Chicago, children’s 
department of Michael Reese Hospital, is one of the 
foremost institutions of its kind in the world—a recog- 
nized authority on all that pertains to the feeding 
of infants and children. 





In both of these noted hospital units, aluminum cooking 
utensils are used exclusively—for preparing all milk feedings 
and all meals. What comforting knowledge for the mother at 
home, to be able to have, in her own kitchen, utensils made 
of the same trustworthy metal! 


Hospitals, like hotels and other large users, approve alumi- 
num for its durability, economy, and all-round good cooking 
qualities. And housewives know that for the foundation equipment 
of truly efficient home kitchens, nothing quite takes its place . . 


The best cooks use aluminum. 





In Hospitals for Children 





MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET + 
ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 





Please send booklet, ‘*The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,’’ to address written below: 
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It’s partly because Wesson Oil is really a fine salad oil that 
women like it for deep frying. 

It’s pure and wholesome, clear and light in color. And 
quite as nutritious and good to eat as the food that you fry in 
it... That’s important. 

Then, too, Wesson Oil is so delicate in flavor that it never 
takes away from the true flavor of the food. And it helps make 
the things you fry the most delicious food you ever tasted. 

Indeed, so delicious that women are deep-frying more and 
more kinds of food. 

And the Wesson Oil way is quick and quite economical. 
You can use the same Wesson Oil over and over again. Just 
strain it through a cloth to remove crumbs and it will come 
clear again and light in color, without the slightest odor from 
even fish or onions . . . and still wholesome. 


January, 1928 











THE WESSON OIL PEOPLE +210 BARONNE STREET: NEW ORLEANS 
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<99]OLOR in table linens is no longer an innovation. 
ee.) We all know the added charm it gives the dining 





wadisal) Command. For the best ones are imported, and 
the price tags snuggled coyly in the corners are such that 
most of us turn sadly in the opposite direction. 

But there’s a way of circumventing this high cost of color, 
and anyone who knows it can own a stock of linens as stun- 
ningly attractive as the ones upon this page. And the expen- 
diture won’t be more than a modest sum of money and a very 
little of our leisure time. This is the secret: Dye your old 
linens, add a bit of handwork for that smart, individual 
touch, and presto! you’ll have the most colorful and charming 
cloths that anyone could wish. You'll use them, of course, 
only for informal dinners, since white or ivory damask re- 
mains the correct dress for the dinner table of really formal 
aspirations. But you’ll use them with plain or figured china, 
of matching or blending lines, and the effect will be some- 
thing to add materially to the joys of eating. 

The three cloths photographed were made from old linen 
sheets, dyed in soft colors and finished with original appli- 
quéd and embroidered designs. Not all of us own old linen 
sheets, of course, but some of us have old linen tablecloths 
stored away, and all of us know that new linens may be 







Cloth above: 65 by 80 
inches; 2-in. hem. 
Motif in each corner: 
5 by 7 in. over all; 5 
in. from outer corner. 
Blanket stitching fin- 
ishes hem of cloth and 
napkin at right. 


purchased at reasonable prices in the January sales. It only 
remains, then, to dye them in attractive colors— yellow, blue, 
green, apricot, tan or whatever our preference may dictate— 
and add the finishing touches of simple but effective hand- 
work. 

The lovely cloth at top of page measures 66 by 81 inches, 
including a white linen facing 13< inches wide. The appli- 
quéd flower motif, also of white linen, is repeated on all four 
sides, and measures 434 by 1714 inches over all, with the low- 
est flower placed 3 inch from inside edge of border and the 

© 


1. For the Greek 
stitch in motif on 


3. Now weave 
thread in and out 


cloth at lower left 
and napkin, 
lower center, out- 
line design with 
open buttonhole, 
as at right. 


2. Work this but- 
tonhole stitch all 
along outside 
edges of design, 
then bring thread 
out and insert 
needle under 
stitch, as at left. 


through — stitches 
that outline de- 
sign, keeping 
threads as close 
together as possi- 
ble, as below. 





Napkin: 19% in. square; I-in.hem. Motif in one 
corner: 1¥& by 153% in.; 2 in. from outer corner. 


top of highest flower 514 inches from same. Each flower 
measures 13 by 2 inches, but in cutting, allow 4 inch more 
all around. Turn edges under, baste, then hem to cloth with 
tiny stitches. Separate the petals with outline stitch and 
use satin stitch for centers, employing mercerized cotton of 
same color as cloth. The facing is hemmed down on right 
side. No designs are given for motifs, but they may easily 
be copied from the photographs, or similar designs of the 
same size substituted. The measurements of each cloth may 
be adapted to the size of the table on which it will be used. 
In the two cloths and napkin shown below, the hems are 
turned up on right side and finished with blanket or running 
stitches. White mercerized embroidery cotton was used for 
all embroidery. The tassels on cloth at lower left are simply 
made of linen circles—3%4 inches diameter for largest— 
stuffed with cotton and drawn together at bottom. The 
round balls are then ornamented with tiny bullions and 
joined together by 34-inch long buttonholed threads. 





Cloth above measures 61% by 72% in., with 1¥%4-in. hem, fin- 
ished with running stitch. Cross-stitched border motif, 1 in. from 
inner edge of hem, measures 734 in. along outer edges, 4% in. 
along inner edges, and 3% in. wide. Stitches are ¥% in. long. De- 
sign, repeated in all four corners, may be copied from photograph. 
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It’s easy with the help of this tiny cube 


Here’s good news for folks who are tired of every-day foods! A 
new kind of menu magic that works wonders with jaded appetites. 
. . . Just say ‘‘‘STEERO’ bouillon cubes’’ to your dealer. In each 
tiny cube is a taste-tempting flavor that a French chef would envy. 
Dissolve a cube in boiling water. That’s all you have to do to make 
soups, entrées, egg dishes, salads, cocktails and sandwich spreads 
that are absolutely different from any you have ever tasted... . 
‘101 New Dishes’’ is the title of a splendid new cook book that 
describes the various uses of these magic cubes. Every recipe is 
new and different—originated by one of the foremost food experts 
in the country. All are easy to make, and fit right into your daily 
menus. In addition the book contains helpful menu suggestions for 
many occasions. . . . Send the coupon today for your free copy of 


this book and samples of ‘‘STEERO’’ bouillon cubes. 


“A CUBE MAKES A CUP” 


most delicious of the 101 uses. 
“A Cube Makes a Cup.” 
Simply add boiling water and 


The incomparable flavor of 
choicest beef, vegetables and 
spices skillfully blended, makes 


**STEERO’’ bouillon one of the serve. 
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American Kitchen Products Co. 
277 Water St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, free of charge, your 
new cook book, “101 New Dishes’’ and 
samples of “Steero’’ bouillon cubes. 


NAME 





STREET 





CITY STATE 

















Photograph 
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Muray 








DESIGNED BY MERLE 0’A. MUNN 


cA Knitted Suit With Smart Stripes 


For College, School or Winter Sports 











ee ay HERE’S nothing quite so snug 
Kiel and cozy as a knitted frock in 
G2 Ween) chilly weather—and there’s 
peep Kiee| Nothing smarter either. The 
i=a*mtesa| three shades of brown used in 
the version above serve to set off charm- 
ingly the Titian hair of Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, winsome star of Yes, Yes, Yvette. 
Purchase, for size 36, 12 one-ounce balls 
of medium brown Shetland floss; 1 ball 
each tan and dark brown; No. 41% nee- 
dles; 11% yards of silk for skirt top. 
JUMPER: Cast on 96 sts. with medium 
brown. Work in stockinet stitch (k. 1 
row, p. 1 row) for 18 rows; work 18 rows 
tan, 18 rows dark brown, increasing 1 st. 
in every 6th st. across row on last row of 
dark stripe. With medium brown work 
the 112 sts. until back is 19 inches from 
beginning, ending with a p. row. With 
tan bind off 10 sts. k. to within 10 sts. of 
end of row, bind off 10 sts., p. back. 
Make stripes as follows, decreasing 1 st. 
each side every knit row 8 times: 2 rows 
dark brown, 4 rows brown, 8 tan, 2 dark 
brown. Continue stripes without increas- 
ing: 6 more rows dark brown, 4 brown, 2 
tan, 2 dark brown, 5 brown. With brown p. 
20 sts., place on holder, bind off 36 sts. for 
neck, work remaining 20 sts. for 4 rows. 
Now shape right shoulder: on purl row 
work to within 5 sts. ofarmhole side, turn, 
k. back; next row, work to within 10 sts. 
of end, turn, continue to work over 5 sts. 
less twice more; now work all 20 sts. over 
and back. Next row, work 5 sts. from 
neck, turn, work back, continue to work 5 
sts. more each time until all sts. are worked 
in. Work all 20 sts. for 8 rows. Take 20 


sts. from holder. Make left shoulder to 
correspond. Cast on 36 sts. for center 
front; join to first side. Continue with 
brown for 6 rows. Begin stripes with 2 
rows dark, and reverse stripes to corre- 
spond with back, beginning to increase 
each side on last row of wide dark stripe, 
and repeating every 2d row. On last tan 
stripe cast on 10 sts. each side. Finish 
front like back, knitting every 5th and 
6th sts. together on last brown row before 
starting dark border stripe. 

SLEEVES: Cast on 46 sts. brown. P.1 
row. Next row k., increasing 1 st. each 
side. Repeat these 2 rows 7 times. Cast 
on 10 sts. each side. Decrease 1 st. each 
side every 2d row, 3 times. Work 2 inches, 
decrease 1 st. each side, repeat every 10th 
row 10times. Work until sleeve measures 
16 inches on short sides. 

CuFF: With dark brown k. every 
5th and 6th st. together across row. 
Work 8 rows dark, 8 tan, 7 brown, de- 
creasing 1 st. each side every 7th row. 
Bind off, holding wrong side toward you. 
Sew seams. Sew in armhole with center 
of sleeve at center of shoulder. 

SKIRT BACK: Cast on 125 sts. (if using 
circular needles cast on number of sts. 
given for back and front, k. all sts. except 
as given between *s). Work in stocki- 
net stitch for 20 inches. Bind off. 

FRONT: Cast on 188 sts. K. 36, * p. 14, 
k. 20*, repeat between *s twice, p. 14, 
k. 36. 2nd row: P. 36, * k. 14, p. 20, * 
repeat between *s twice, k. 14, p. 36. 
Repeat these 2 rows for 20 inches. Sew 
seams. Make a silk body 27 inches long 
from shoulder and attach to skirt. 
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N the dead of winter, strawberries 
Yet the flavor 
of strawberries—flavor captured from 


seem rather remote. 





the actual juice of the sun-ripened 
fruit—is no farther away than the nearest pack- 
age of Strawberry Jell-O! 





Isn't this an easy way to turn back the seasons? 
Just take the few moments necessary to prepare 
Strawberry Jell-O, and you have one of summer’s 
rarest delights ready for your enjoyment. 


Beauty, too—clear, lovely color, and a delicacy 
which is always tempting! And this is important: 
Jell-O is remarkably—remarkably—easy to digest. 
No one need shy at dessert, even after a heavy meal 
— if the dessert is Jell-O. 


© favor captured 


from fresh, ripe strawberries 


STRAWBERRY JELLO 
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... laste it in 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Your grocer has Jell-O in five flavors—lemon, Jell-O can serve you—beautifully! Send for it. 
orange, cherry, raspberry, and strawberry—every 


It also contains an order blank which enables 
one from pure fruit—every one kept fresh and pure 


by the cleverly sealed package. Be sure to get the you to get a act of aluminum Jell-O molds, in artis- 


real Jell-O, with the name in red on the package. 
Accept no imitations. a 


Tue Jett-O Company, INc., 
Le Roy, New York. 


tic shapes—at cost! 


© 1928, P. C. Co. 
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Here’s inspiration for the plan- 
ning of many a meal— Please send me, free, the new recipe booklet— 
‘Through the Menu with Jell-O.” 


A new kind of recipe booklet— 











Name. 
“Through the Menu 
with Jell-O $9 OR ee eee Re WN NOM ORE > Dl 
Ce eos, Sat eee SOG i aihincidae. ch 


Yours for the asking. It sug- 
& § a package In Canada, address The Jell-O Company of Canada, Ltd. 


gests the endless ways in which 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 








Virginia Sally Lunn (below right) —George Wash- 
ington’s favorite breakfast hot bread, named for his house- 
keeper, Sally Lunn. From this recipe you can make, too, 
feathery Muffins, French Coffee Cake and Waffles. 

V4 cup Crisco 5 teaspoons baking powder 

Vg cup sugar I teaspoon salt 
2 eggs (beaten) 24 cup milk 2 cups flour 
Cream Crisco and sugar together. Add beaten eggs, and 
mix well. Mix and sift flour, baking powder and salt and 
add alternately with milk to the first mixture. Bake in a 
Criscoed shallow pan in hot oven (400° F.) 20 to 25 minutes. 
Mrs. Acnes Wirt WasHincTon, Oak Grove, Westmoreland Co. 


Golden Muffins (below right)—Follow recipe for 
Sally Lunn. Fill muffin tins two-thirds full of batter. Bake 
about 15 minutes in a hot oven (400° F.). This makes 15 to 
18 muffins. 


French Coffee Cake (directly below)—A special 
treat for Sunday morning breakfast. Crisco’s sweetness lets 
the full delicate flavor of this recipe assert itself. Make up 
the Sally Lunn recipe. Divide the batter into two round layer 
cake pans. Brush top lightly with melted Crisco, or dot with 
little pieces of Crisco. Mix together two tablespoons of sugar 
and one teaspoon of cinnamon, and sprinkle over entire top, 
then scatter over this chopped nuts. Walnuts, almonds or 
pecans are good. Bake 15 to 20 minutes in hot oven (400° F.). 
Serves 6 to 8 persons. 


Waffles—Follow the Sally Lunn recipe but separate the 
eggs, adding beaten yolks to batter and adding %4 cup more 
milk. Just before baking add egg whites beaten stiff. If you 
like waffles very crisp, simply cook them longer. This makes 
enough to serve 6 to 8 persons. 


All measurements level. Recipes tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 


CRISCO’S SWEET FLAVOR 


woe 
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HURRY UP 


HOT BREADS 
~ but taste 


your shortening fast! 


F we want our muffins and other hot breads 

to faste so good that they win compliments 
from our husbands and families, we must be sure 
that all the ingredients we use taste good, too. 

If, for example, we are not particular about the 
shortening we use, whatever strong flavor there 
may be in the fat itself will quite spoil the real, 
delicate muffin taste. 

I myself would not think of using in muffins 
(or in anything else for that matter) a fat that I 
am unwilling to taste just as it comes from the 
package. To discover for yourself what a great 
difference there can be in cooking fats, do this: 

Place a bit of Crisco on the tip of a spoon; on 
another spoon, a little of any other fat. Taste 
first Crisco, then the other fat. 








WILL ASTONISH YOU 


January, 1928 


See if Crisco’s fresh sweetness doesn’t give you 
the surprise of your whole cooking experience! 

These chill winter mornings I have Crisco hot 
breads for breakfast almost every day. And I do 
not get up earlier in the morning to make them! 

I make them the day before and in the morn- 
ing reheat them. I wet them (just a “dash” under 
the cold water faucet), heat them thoroughly in 
a covered pan, removing cover a minute before 
serving to be sure they are dry. No one can tell 
they are not freshly made! 

I use Crisco, too, not only for hot breads and 
biscuits, but for lighter, flakier pie-crust; crisp, 
brown cookies; cakes that you can’t tell from 
those made with butter; crisp brown fried foods, 
cooked without smoke or unpleasant odor. 


Free: “12 Dozen Time-Saving Recipes” 


A new and unusual cook book. Into it we have gathered 144 tested 
recipes, all chosen because they are simple, easy and quick to pre- 
pare. Yet each makes a perfectly delicious dish. There are dozens 
of suggestions, too, that will save you endless time and trouble. 
To receive the book, simply fill in and mail me the coupon below. 


WINIFRED S. CARTER 








Winifred S. Carter (Dept. D-1), P. O. Box 1801, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Please send me free cook book “12 Dozen Time- 
Saving Recipes.” 














Crisco is the registered trade-mark of a shortening 
manufactured by The Procter & Gamble Co. 














© 1928, P.& G. Co. 
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The Youngest Generation 


(Continued from Page 21) 


some of the dishes or other articles are 
already in your home, they may be used 
with safety if they are perfectly clean and 
then kept exclusively for the baby’s use. 

A tray is needed to hold the articles so 
that they may always be kept together 
and be ready for use each day. After the 
day’s supply of food has been prepared, 
each dish must be thoroughly washed in 
hot soapsuds and rinsed in boiling water 
before it is placed 
back on the tray. 


fresh supply of the sterile water. They are 
then ready to be used. 

In making the formula it is best to be- 
gin with the sugar solution. Milk sugar 
may be used or one of the malt sugars or 
cane sugar; this choice must be guided by 
your doctor’s directions. In any case, the 
sugar must be carefully measured and 
then dissolved in a small amount of water. 
Pour this sugar solution in the pitcher, add 
the full amount of 
water for the day’s 





The whole should 
then be covered 
with a clean towel 
and set aside until 
it is needed again. 

A plain table, 
thoroughly clean 
or covered with a 


i 


To the Woman 
| I Married 


By 


feeding, then add 
theday’s supply of 
milk. Stir the mix- 
ture carefully and 
pour the right 
amount for each 
feeding into each 
feeding bottle. 


clean washable Roscor GitmoreE SToTT Then cork the bot- 
cloth, should be Oa igi i tles and place them 
ady se. | the ice. 
ng pod 7 (5 E CANNOT say, ein ane 
prepared in the . “We've never had a hold the bottle in a 
nursery if a small word, pailful of hot water 


portable electric 
stove is available, 
otherwise the table 
should be set near 
the stove in the 
kitchen. One of the 
laws of baby care | 
is that everything | 
and every person 
in contact with the 
baby’s food must 
be scrupulously 
and absolutely 


Enough of the 
feeding mixture 
for twenty-four 
hours’ use should 
be prepared at the 
same hour each 
day. You will find 
that the best time 
for this is right 
after the baby has 
had his first morn- 
ing feeding. The 





For we are pretty human, 
you and I. 
Some arguments of yours I 
thought absurd, 
| And, manlike, told you; 
and it made you cry. 


We've disagreed along some 
minor things, degrees Fahren- 
And [ still think I’m right | heit. 
in not a few. 
I must-confess we've neither | 
sprouted wings— 
clean. But we have Faith, which I 
will take in lieu. 


And we have Loyalty, that 
made the years 
A path to Arcady for 
lovers’ feet. 
And oh, what laughter fol- 
lowed all our tears! 
And we have shared—and 
sharing was so sweet! 


until the contents 
are warm. Take 
out the cork and 
puton a nippleand 
the food is ready 
for the baby. The 
right temperature 
for the milk is 98 


A special 
thermometer may 
be bought for test- 
ing the tempera- 
ture of the milk 
but this is not 
necessary. The 
milk will be of the 
right temperature 
when a little 
dropped on your 
arm just above 
your wrist feels 
warm but never 
hot or cold. 





| LIKE to have 





first feeding that 
the baby will have 
each morning will be from the food pre- 
pared the day before and kept on ice care- 
fully corked until used. The new feedings 
should be ready for use as soon as the baby 
has had the morning bath. 


T ISnever wise to take any chances of the 

bottles not being entirely clean. They 
should be rinsed out with cold water and 
then well washed immediately after using; 
but an additional washing is necessary 
before they are again filled. This should 
be done with hot soapsuds, using the bottle 
brush so that no flakes of the old milk are 
left on the inside of the bottle. Then comes 
a rinsing with plain hot water and the bot- 
tles are ready to be placed in the kettle 
which is filled with water. The corks 
which are to be used should be put in the 
same kettle and the whole boiled for five 
minutes. The bottles are now ready to be 
placed in the rack. Take the corks out 
of the kettle with a large spoon, pick up 
each one by the larger end and cork each 
bottle. 

As soon as a nipple is used it should be 
turned inside out and scrubbed thoroughly 
with hot soapsuds and then rinsed in hot 
water. These used nipples should be kept 
in a clean covered jar filled with sterile 
water. The latter is water which has been 
boiled for five minutes in a perfectly clean 
dish and then immediately poured in a 
clean bottle and kept tightly corked. 
After the bottles have been made ready, 
put fresh water in the kettle and boil all 
the used nipples for three minutes. Lift 
them from the water, using the glass rod so 
that they will be kept sterile, and place 
them in another covered jar containing a 


the baby held in 
the mother’s arms 
while being fed. It is much easier in this 
way to guard the flow of the milk and to be 
sure that the feeding goes on regularly. If 
you put the baby in the crib, be sure the 
bottle is placed so that it will not fall from 
his grasp. In this case look at the baby at 
least every five minutes to see that the feed- 
ing is going on evenly and without inter- 
ruption. Feeding time should not be 
allowed to last more than twenty minutes. 
After the baby is fed it is time for a 
nap. But before laying him in the crib, 
hold him upright against your shoulder 
for a moment or two and pat him gently 
on his back so that he can expel any air 
he has swallowed or any gas that may be 
in his stomach. The regular practice of 
this method will help the digestion of the 
food and prevent restlessness and crying. 
If your baby is not gaining regularly in 
weight, the chances are that something is 
wrong with the feeding. When this hap- 
pens it is time to consult your doctor. 
But bottle feeding is far more simple than 
it was only a few years ago. It has been 
my experience that the simple formulas of 
whole milk diluted with water with the 
addition of a small amount of some form 
of sugar serve every purpose of good nu- 
trition. Theidea behind any modification 
of cow’s milk for baby feeding is to make 
the mixture approach, as nearly as possi- 
ble, the type of breast milk that the baby 
needs at his age. When this is found out 
and used, the preparation of the food is a 
simple matter and the baby will be almost 
as well fed as though he was nursed. Al- 
most, but not quite. For the baby who 
is nursed in the normal way is fortunate 
above all others. 


Sandman’s Coming! 


SISTER: Yawns Politely 
MOTHER: Stops Reading 
FATHER: Taps out his Pipe. 


(That means it is ‘‘let’s play soda-fountain time’’) 


~*~ “~ ~*~ 


UT comes the can of Thompson’s, 

and the shaker or double boiler— 

for sometimes they like it hot, some- 

times cold. In fifteen seconds a rich, 

creamy ‘DOUBLE MALTED” Malted 
Milk is ready for the whole family. 


A New Health Game 


Of course the family doesn’t know why 
mother is so eager to play soda fountain, 
at any hour of the day. They only know 
how delicious this new Malted Milk 
tastes. Here’s mother’s whole story. A 
household that would never touch milk, 
now takes three glasses a day and loves 
it. Thompson’s changes milk into creamy 
chocolate or plain malted milk. It in- 
creases the nourishment of the milk. 
That’s why it improves health and en- 


hompeen ’s 


ALTEL 
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—here’s his snuggest, warmest nightcap—Thompson’s 


DOUBLE 








ILK 


(PLAIN OR CHOCOLATE FLAVOR) 
at home 


ergy. Light, and yet nourishing, it induces 


restful sleep. Mother can see cheeks 
growing rosier, and eyes growing brighter 
from day to day. 


Chocolate or Plain—Hot or Cold 
30 Glasses in Every Pound 
Prepared any way it is always creamy and 
smooth. It is so easy to make. It costs 

so little. Recipes in every package. 


7,000,000 American Families 


That’s the number that are now making 
Thompson’s Malted Milk at home. Ask 
for Thompson’s, plain or chocolate, at 
any druggist’s or grocer’s, and have a 
malted milk party at home tonight. 

Or send the coupon for the biggest 
coupon value we have ever offered. 


At the Soda Fountain 


Your soda fountain man deserves A asiaas 
credit for paying a bit more for T 

son’s‘*‘ DOUBLE MALT PD halted ilk 
so as to serve you with an extra quality 
malted milk drink. Look for the Thomp- 


son’s serving jar at the soda fountain. 








ed Food Co 
oe 410, Waukesha, Wis. 


Ge ntlemen: — 


“DOUBLE M 
num shaker PREE. I enclose 60c. 


| Address........ 
ise 








Le Send mea a paved of | T hompson's Sweet Chocolate Flavored 
| TED” Malted Milk and a 25c value alumi- 


| O Send me atrial sample and an aluminum shaker. I enclose 25c. 


E Wemeescs.crcs.cs, san ane basta deukaas Torah oabats Gees ts aca tenneenagenaseneaetah estas 
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Many a man lets down on the very threshold of success because his health has been a secondary 


consideration in his ambition to cross the goal 














Wives must share this responsibility 


Why risk the family’s health when one of its most common enemies can so easily be defeated ? 


2 ina little bulk in the food you serve at your table 
can cause a condition that may undermine the 
health of your entire family. 

Lack of bulk is one of the chief reasons for constipa- 
tion to which physicians attribute a high percentage of 
sickness today. Yet in most cases constipation is un- 
necessary. The experience of millions proves that it can 
easily be prevented. 








*It is dangerous to experiment with patent medicines and 
drug laxatives. They bring only temporary relief and 
may make matters much worse. Ordinary cases of con- 
stipation, brought about by too little bulk in the diet, 
should yield to Post’s Bran Flakes. If your case is ab- 
normal, don’t experiment! Consult a competent physi- 
cian at once and follow his advice. 




















everybody —every day — 


POST'S BR 


AS AN Ounce 
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Post’s Bran Flakes is a bulk food which acts as a 
body regulator. Normal persons who eat it every 
morning find it a safeguard against constipation. 

And it is so delicious to the taste that eating it regu- 
larly is a pleasure. Its crispness and its flavor tempt 
the palate every day. 


Make this two weeks’ test and 
note the difference 


Constipation must not be neglected!* Start our two 
weeks’ test now and begin the experiment by mailing 
the coupon below for a free sample which will show you 
how delicious this product is, or by ordering a package 
of Post’s Bran Flakes from your grocer. 

Start by eating a dish of Post’s Bran Flakes for 
breakfast. Eat it as a cereal with milk or cream. You 
will be delighted with the crispness and the delicious 
flavor of the nut-brown flakes. You will find it as good 
as any cereal you ever tasted. 


AN FLAKES 


of prevention 


Keep up the program faithfully for two weeks. You 
can vary it if you like by combining Post’s Bran Flakes 
with fruits or berries, fresh or preserved. It also makes 
marvelous muffins and bran bread. 

By the time you have completed the two weeks’ test 
we predict you will notice a difference in the way you 
feel and you will find that Post’s 
Bran Flakes has acted as a natural 
and effective regulator. 

But don’t stop at the end of two 
weeks. Follow the example of mil- 
lions of healthy people who keep 
on the “Road to Wellville” by 
cating Post’s Bran Flakes every 








morning. 





Postum Company, Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me your free booklet and a sample package of 
Post’s Bran Flakes, so I can see how good it tastes. 


Dept. B-21 
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Official and Unofficial Behavior at Washington 


“‘Because you demand greater distinc- 
tion and consideration in Washington 
than is accorded to the United States Am- 
bassador in England. You represent the 
person of Queen Victoria and so claim 
precedence over our Vice President. Mr. 
Bayard, our Ambassador to England, per- 
sonally represents President Cleveland, 
but he neither claims nor receives prec- 
edence over your Prince of Wales.” 

“Why, of course he does not,” ex- 
claimed Lord Pauncefote. 

“But why not?” 

“Because our Prince of Wales is the 
heir apparent. Some day he will be on 
the throne himself.” 

“That is the point exactly,” replied 
Miss Boardman. ‘‘Now, my dear Lord 
Pauncefote, you have said just what I 
hoped and expected you would say. The 
whole question hangs on the status of the 
heir apparent. The Vice President is our 
American heir apparent. He goes to the 
White House if anything happens to the 
President. Try to see it in that light and 
return to our dinner tables.” 

The argument appealed to him. He 
forwarded it to his government with a re- 
quest for a ruling and he was instructed 
forthwith to yield precedence to the Vice 
President. Miss Boardman had seen the 
obvious point to which both the State 
Department at Washington and _ the 
Foreign Office in London had been stone 
blind until she called it to their attention. 
That settled that question once for all 
with reference to all ambassadors. 


cA Child May Lead Diplomats 


HERE are two others still in dispute. 

One is whether an ambassador ranks 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
and the other is whether a minister ranks 
an associate justice of the Supreme Court. 
Neither side will yield. There is no official 
opinion in the matter forthcoming from 
the State Department. Therefore a wise 
hostess never invites the Chief Justice and 
an ambassador or an associate justice and 
a minister to the same party. 

Of course blunders are made, sometimes 
even by the State Department, but the 
results are not always tragic. In one in- 
stance at least, a mistake in the seating 
arrangement for guests at a White House 
dinner was the immediate cause of restor- 
ing friendly relations between two nations 
that had ignored each other for more than 
thirty years. This happened at the annual 
diplomatic dinner given by President 
McKinley in the winter of 1900. 

The Baroness Hengelmiiller, wife of the 
Austrian Minister, learned after reaching 
the White House that she was to be taken 
in to dinner by Don Manuel de Azpiroz, 
the Ambassador from Mexico, and was to 
sit beside him. Some dinner-list maker in 
the State Department had made a terrible 
slip. There had been no intercourse be- 
tween the two countries since 1867, when 
Emperor Maximilian, an Austrian, had 
been put to death by the Mexicans upon 
the restoration of their republic after the 
withdrawal of the European troops. In 
Washington, socially and diplomatically, 
the Austrian Legation and the Mexican 
Embassy did not recognize each other’s 
existence. So the Austrian Baroness ex- 
plained to the President’s military aide— 
who, as master of ceremonies, had to carry 
out State Department instructions—that 
under no circumstances would she allow 
the Mexican Ambassador to escort her to 
the dining room. But she saw the awk- 
wardness of the situation for the aide. He 
could not make a last-minute change in the 
seating of one person without endangering 
the precedence of various other guests. 

Realizing all this, and being a delightful 
person, the Baroness offered to com- 
promise. She agreed to sit beside the 
Mexican but insisted on having another 


(Continued from Page 7) 


escort. “I can sit through the dinner,”’ 
she said, ‘without speaking to him; but 
if he takes me out we will have to talk. 
If you can arrange it that way I will re- 
main. Otherwise I will have a sudden 


illness and have to go home.” 


Thanks to the knowledge of strategy 
and tactics which he had acquired at 
West Point, and with the friendly con- 
nivance of the Mexican Ambassador him- 
self, the military aide was able to arrange 
the matter. 

Don Manuel de Azpiroz and the 
Baroness Hengelmiiller ate and drank 
their way through all the courses without 
speaking to or looking at each other. 
Emperor Maximilian was not forgotten for 
a moment. The Mexican talked con- 
stantly to the lady at his other hand, the 
Baroness to the gentleman at her other 
hand—until the last moment. Then 
Azpiroz turned to the Austrian woman 
and asked, ‘‘ How is Meila?”’ 




















“Oh, she is lovely,’ exclaimed the 
Baroness. The Emperor Maximilian was 
forgotten. 

“Will you give her this for me?” asked 
the Mexican as he offered his table 
boutonniére to the wife of the Austrian 
Minister. She took it. He bowed. They 
made their way from the dining room 
separately, as they had comein. Meila was 
the small daughter of Baron and Baroness 
Hengelmiiller and almost as much of a 
favorite with other families of the diplo- 
matic corps as with her own parents. 

Diplomatic mail pouches dispatched the 
next morning from Washington to the 
Foreign Offices at Paris, Berlin, London, 
Rome, all contained reference to the in- 
cident. Envoys watch each other very 
closely, even at dinner. Baron Hengel- 
miller wrote about it to Vienna. Don 
Manuel de Azpiroz reported it to the City 
of Mexico. 

The dinner was in the winter of 1900. 
In June, 1901, an Austrian minister 
plenipotentiary arrived in Mexico and in 
the same month a Mexican minister pleni- 
potentiary arrived in Austria—thirty-four 
years after Maximilian had fallen before 
the firing squad at Querétaro. 

There are nine annual White House 
functions which have acquired so much of 
tradition that they have become almost 
compulsory entertainments on the part of 
each President and his wife. To omit any 
one of them, except in case of great 
emergency, would cause as much adverse 
comment as would be aroused by failure 
to deliver an inaugural address or to send 
the annual message to Congress. These 
affairs include four dinners and. five re- 
ceptions. The dinners are for the Cabi- 
net, the Diplomatic Corps, the Supreme 


Court and—the last one of each season—a 
dinner in honor of the Speaker of the 
House. 

When royalty comes to America the 
visitor calls first at the White House. If 
such a guest is the actual ruler of his or 
her country the President and his wife 
immediately return the call themselves. 
Otherwise the President sends his card by 
his military aide in full-dress uniform. 
Later on the foreign visitor is dined at the 
White House but gives no return dinner 
to the President. 

Officially the President and the First 
Lady dine out only twelve times each 
year. They are the guests, on these oc- 
casions, of the Vice President, the Speaker 
of the House and each of the ten members 
of the Cabinet. One formality always ob- 
served at these parties is that the Presi- 
dent and his wife are met at the outer 
door upon their arrival by the host and 
hostess, who must also escort them to the 
door upon their departure. All the other 
guests arrive before the White House 
couple and are standing in a circle to greet 
them when they enter the drawing-room. 


> 


The Story of a Story 


O MATTER how strict the rules of 

etiquette may be they are, of course, 
not foolproof; and there can never be ab- 
solute guarantee that some tactless person 
will not inject an awkward situation into 
the most carefully arranged dinner party. 
There was a case recently at the White 
House itself where no less a personage 
than a cabinet member forgot the age-old 
rule that when a king, emperor or presi- 
dent tells a funny story everybody must 
laugh, no matter how old the story may be 
or how badly told by the great one. In 
this case the offender not only forgot to 
laugh but further committed lese majesty 
by retelling the same story in his own way 
with the implication that the President 
had not made it funny at all. 

It was a small dinner party and Mrs. 
Coolidge was at her best, determined to 
have it lively or at least cheerful and in- 
formal. At the outset of the meal some 
reference was made to Speaker Longworth 
and his wife. Mrs. Coolidge said that she 
did not know Mrs. Longworth very well 
and would like to know her better. ‘I 
like her,’”? added Mrs. Coolidge; ‘‘but of 
course I ought not to, because she says my 
husband looks like a pickle.”” Mrs. Cool- 
idge laughed at her own pickle reference 
and when the guests noted that the Presi- 
dent smiled, although a trifle wryly, they 
all laughed too. So there was a good lively 
start for a jolly meal. Then Mrs. Coolidge 
said to the President: ‘‘Tell that story 
about getting your first pay check in the 
White House. That’s a good one.” 

The President told it. It was about the 
coming to the White House of a messenger 
from the Treasury Department with a 
check for the first monthly installment of 
Mr. Coolidge’s salary as President. The 
messenger thought the occasion called for 
a few highfaluting words, so made some re- 
mark about the great honor of being the 
bearer of the check. The President’s only 
reply was, ‘‘Hope you come often’’—and 
that was the point of the story. 

The President told it so well, despite 
the fact that the story was already old, 
that the laughter from all the guests but 
one was more genuine than perfunctory. 
Hardly waiting for the merriment to die 
down, Secretary Wilbur of the Navy De- 
partment assumed temporary control of 
the conversation. “‘Well, Mr. President,” 
began the head of the Navy. “I first 
heard that pay-check story out on the 
Pacific Coast; and the way I heard it out 
there it was really funny. It went this 
Ware << See 

Mrs. Coolidge was the only one to 
laugh. She is really a wonderful hostess. 
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THE UTMOST 
KINDNESS 


HERE is no person, how- 

ever unfeeling, who is not 
moved to kindness in the 
presence of the passing of an- 
other. This is one of the fine 
characteristics of mankind. 


And a thousand times more 
do we want to be kind to our 
own loved ones who have gone 
ahead. We are so willing, so 
eager to be kind. But how? 


The first obligation, the first 
wish, handed down from 
primitive days, is to protect 
the precious remains. That 
last earthly form must be pre- 
served as long as_ possible 
despite the cruel elements. 


And today, this obligation is 
easily fulfilled even by those 
in the most modest circum- 
stances. Thousands of families 
are providing this positive bur- 
ial protection simply by se- 
curing the Clark Grave Vault. 


This vault is absolutely posi- 
tive in its protection because 
it is designed according to an 
immutable law of Nature. 
And it is permanent because 
made of Armco Ingot Iron, or 
Keystone copper steel, 12 
gauge thickness ancof special 
quality, which are in them- 
selveshighly rust-resisting. On 
the higher priced Clark Grave 
Vaults there is also a plating 
of pure cadmium (the greatest 
resistance to rust known to 
science) applied by the 
Udylite process. This process 
is exclusive on Clark Vaults. 


All over the nation the Clark 
Grave Vault is being adopted 
as an essential feature of burial 
equipment, as necessary as 
the casket. 


Leading funeral directors 
recommend it and give with 
each one a 50-year guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 


1s no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 


COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





AVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine 





Clark Grave Vault. It isa means of iden- 


tifying the vault instantly. Unless you 
see this mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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‘Wave your hair 


lustre and life by this care 


AVING—whether “‘ perma- 
nent,” marcel, finger waving 
or water waving—so often makes the 
hair dry and lustreless. 
Yet this needn’t happen! 
A well-known beauty specialist 
gives this advice: 
“Between waves, care for your 
hair by feeding the scalp with tonic 
and keeping it elastic with massage.” 


Here is a tonic-massage treatment 
especially beneficial for waved hair 
(and applied this way it will not 
disturb the wave): 


First, part your hair in many places 
all over your head. Moisten a piece 
of cotton with Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine and rub the tonic carefully 
into the scalp down each part. Then 
with stiffly held fingers, move your 
scalp vigorously in every direction. 
Move the scalp, not the fingers. 


Two things happen when you use 
this simple Pinaud treatment:— 

scalp circulation is revived—every 
single hair root gains extra nourish- 
ment; 


the oil glands of the scalp are 
brought back to normal, so that dry- 
ness is counteracted—lustre and sheen 
return to your hair. 
4 
Used every day, the Pinaud treat- 
ment keeps your scalp in such splen- 
didly healthy condition that you can 
wave your hair as frequently as you 
wish with no fear of that lifeless look 
waved hair often has. 


You can buy Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine (or Pinaud’s Eau de Portugal 
for blonde hair) at any drug or de- 
partment store. The signature of Ed. 
Pinaud is in red on the bottle. 
Pinaud, Paris, New York. 


PINAUD’S 


a 
Cua 
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What Shall it Profit a Woman? 


(Continued from Page 11) 


He hadn’t any money. He had an 
aquiline nose, and the face of a dreamer, 
and the long, sticking-out chin of a man 
who gets on in the world. He was an as- 
sistant in the Hill Oil Company. But the 
thought of how junior he was therein 
brings tears to the eyes. 

Nigel Hansford told 
Meta: “‘ Jamieson is all 
undone over that kid 
who came out with 
you. He lives there. 
I wonder if they’ll 
make a match of it.” 

Meta thought he 
wasn’t much of 
a catch and she 
said so. 

“He'll get on. 
He’s got grit. I 
never saw a man 
with a chin like 
that who didn’t get on,”’ Nigel observed. 

“Then it’s a pity he doesn’t marry 
someone nicer than Lamar King,” said 
Meta. ‘It always seems to me a pity 
when these promising young men get tied 
up with nobodies.”’ 

Nigel seemed about to speak, but he 
didn’t. It would have been unkind to re- 
mind her just then how her own father 
made his money. She meant no harm. So 
he just said, ‘‘ Don’t forget to ask her, and 
her brother, to the dance.” 

Meta said nothing. She had no inten- 
tion of doing anything of the kind. 

Her hand was forced by Sir Martin 
France. He had been rather a disappoint- 
ment to Meta. He never got so friendly 
with them as she had always intended he 
should. So that she was immensely pleased 
when she got his letter asking her and her 
husband to dine with them on the night of 
the dance. Immensely pleased—until she 
turned over the page. 


“T’VE got a very jolly party,” Sir Martin 

wrote. ‘‘The Ransfords, and the Max- 
wells, and the jolly girl who came out with 
you, and her brother. By the way, she 
told me she had not got an invitation. 
I told her never to mind about that, as it 
had probably got lost in the post.” 

So that was that. 

Why, Meta asked herself bitterly, had 
Sir Martin taken such a fancy to Lamar? 
It was idiotic. She wasn’t smart. She 
wasn’t a bit his sort. Could it be that he 
was seriously fond of her? Odds and ends 
of tittle-tattle she had heard went through 
her mind. If she was going to have to sit 
by and see Lamar married to Sir Martin 
France her pleasure would be completely 
spoiled. She was getting, in these days, a 
little short with Nigel. Being married to 
Nigel was not so romantic and glamorous 
a proceeding as a girl was led to ex- 
pect. ph 
In such a mood as this, and dressed as a 
goiden Columbine, did Meta go to the 
company’s dance. The dance was held at 
the Gymkhana Club, but on that night no 
one recognized it, and in its stead was 
fairyland. The things they had done to 
it, with bunting, streamer and palm! The 
light filtered softly through Chinese lan- 
terns. Even the same old band sounded 
quite different from behind a barrage of 
bamboo and palm. 


ND the sitting-out places had been 
designed by many a master hand. 
Young men who knew what was what, and 
made almost a life study of sitting out. 
Provided wonderful cover, they did, but 
owing to lack of space the acoustics were 
much too good for the part. So that 
Meta, sitting out with Gerald de Frece, 
who was built more for ring-a-ring 0’ 
roses but insisted on trying to fox-trot, 
heard Martin’s voice from the next cubby- 
hole with regrettable clearness, its accents 
charged with emotion that penetrated the 
muslin as if it was not. 










“Lamar, my dear,” 
““Lamar, my dear.” 
Meta sent Gerald off to fetch her a 
drink. She had to get rid of him somehow. 
Off went Gerald in his black pierrot’s 
costume and blue frills, giving him the 
air of a seal with blue 
flippers all complete. 
“Lamar, my dear,say 
you will. Please, please 
say it. I can give you 
anything in the world 
you want.” 
Meta had a horrible 
idea he was on his knees. 
It was disgusting. A 
: man of his position, toa 
girllikethat! Thecom- 
monest cotton cami- 
knickers! If she married 
him she would be head 
lady in the company. 
Go in todinner before Meta herself. Angry 
tears hung in Meta’s wonderful lashes. 
Gerald returned with the drink. She had 
to tell him it was the wrong one, to get rid 
of him again. 
“But you do care for me a little bit, 
kid?”’ pleaded that voice. 


he was saying. 


ETA never heard the answer, because 

it was the next dance and Nigel 
came to claim it. Meta waited for three 
days, in an agony, expecting any moment 
to hear news of the engagement. On the 
third day Nigel came in to tea with: 

“Got a piece of news for you.” 

Sickly she knew what was coming. 

“That kid who came out in your cabin 
is going to be married. Hasn’t been long 
about it, has she? She’s engaged to that 
young fellow withachin. Hilary Jamieson. 
And he’s off up country almost at once, so 
I believe it’s to be immediately.” 

The relief was so great that Meta shed 
two tears and had to take a walk on the 
veranda to hide them from Nigel. Thank 
goodness, the girl was settled! Meta had 
no idea why Lamar had become such an 
obsession with her. She got on her nerves. 
She was glad that, before long, she would 
be gone and out of her sight, with her ag- 
gravating way of not caring for the things 
that a woman’s whole world is made of: 
Silken garments, and jewelry, and pomp 
and money. And the power that money 
gives you. 


O LAMAR was married in an after- 

noon dress, and none of the ameliora- 
tions money can buy, at the Cantonment 
Church and afterward at the Cave. 

The honeymoon was spent in Kalaw. 
The newspapers said absolutely nothing 
about the wedding. 

Over the unending paddy fields a great 
white moon came up, for all that, and shone 
into the railway carriage where Lamar was 
unpacking a suitcase, and laughing a good 
deal over it, and saying: ‘‘ This is the most 
amazing thing that has ever happened to 
me, Hill. Isn’t it the most amazing thing 
that has ever happened to you?” 

She was pulling the things out of her 
bag, all anyhow, as Lamar did. And pres- 
ently she came upon her hairbrushes and 
held them at arm’s length, with a worried 
pose, saying, ‘‘Oh, Hill, do you think cel- 
luloid tarnishes on the railways?” 

She told him about Meta and her little 
airs of splendor. How anxious she was you 
should never miss the extent of her pos- 
sessions! 

“Darling, darling,” murmured Hilary. 
“You wait. I’ll buy you gold brushes and 
diamonds and pearls. Everything you 
want.” 

“But shall I want them?” said Lamar 
doubtfully, rubbing her nose. 

“Darling, you'll just be able to have 
anything you want. I’m going to make 
fortunes and fortunes for you.” 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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aithful friend 
of America’s families 


N every community where there is an A & P store 
you find women regarding it as a friend of the family. 


Daily they turn to A & P fully confident that no matter 
what they select it is sure to be of good quality, and 
further, that A & P gives them honest value for every 
dollar they spend. 


Then, too, the friendly spirit in which each woman 
is served makes her feel that her visits and patronage 
are appreciated. This kindly interest accorded each cus- 
tomer, particularly little children, instantly distinguishes 
A & P stores from ordinary stores. 


To legions of women nothing could supplant the 
A & P store in their neighborhood—to them and their 
families’ welfare A & P is more than a store of good 
foods—it is a faithful friend. 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC @& PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 





()! Ueltanci fParciay 





ESTABLISHED 
1859 





“WHERE ECONOMY RULES ™ | 


At the A& P you are sure to find the popular, nationally advertised brands of groceries. 
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Women find so many things to praise in this New Buick 


JHE finest compliment Buick has ever re- 
ceived is the warm preference the women 
of America so regularly express for 
this one motor car. 





This preference has endured for years and has 
grown stronger than ever since the introduction 
a few months ago of Buick for 1928. 


Women find so many things to praise in this new 
Buick — its fashionable lines, lovely color har- 
monies inside and out and luxurious appointments. 





Then, too, there is the matchless comfort pro- 
vided by form-fitting tailored seat cushions, Buick 
cantilever springs, and Buick’s Lovejoy hydraulic 
shock absorbers. 


Overshadowing all else, of course, is Buick reli- 
ability — that fine constancy of performance which 
inspires perfect confidence and causes more 
women to drive Buicks than any other fine car. 


Now more than ever Buick fulfills women’s every 
motoring requirement. And now more than ever 
women regard Buick as their favorite car. 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
x x + BUICK WILL BUILD THEM + 7 1» 


BUICK 
fr1Q28 —ad 
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(Continued from Page 70) 


Meta had a baby in August. She gota 
complete outfit for it from home. A lily- 
white pram and a stiff and starched nurse 
came by the same boat from England, and 
it was all very splendid and imposing. 
Though, to be sure, the nurse got off with 
the utmost promptitude and the nearest 
sergeant, and after that, all dazzled by 
love, was never quite the support Meta 
had expected her to be. 

Lamar had a baby the following Janu- 
ary. Away up in the back of beyond, 
where the doctor could not possibly hope 
to arrive in time, and didn’t. That baby 
was unheralded by any splendid prepara- 
tions, for the Jamiesons were still poor. 
Lamar wrapped it in a Chinese blanket, 
and sung it a lullaby by the white light of 
the moon, and thought life almost too per- 
fect to be true. 

Meta was a little annoyed at first that 
hers was a girl and Lamar’s a boy. She 
had wanted a boy. However, girls were 
far more interesting to dress, and everyone 
said they were less trouble. 


HE following year, Hilary Jamieson 

was made manager of his branch, with 
excellent pay and allowances. And the first 
thing he said, gleefully, to Lamar, was: 

“And now for your’ gold-backed 
brushes, my darling. And any other out- 
ward and visible signs of splendor that you 
think you’d like.” 

So Lamar thought she had better break 
the news to him about Lamar the second. 
They had never in- 
tended to have her so 
soon—but there you 
are! And in view of the 
fact that the upkeep of 
one pram out East is 
about the same as that 
of a motor car, they put 
off the gold brushes. 

Meta read about the 
Jamiesons’ second baby 
with secret triumph. She did not mean to 
have any more. Just one rare and beauti- 
ful blossom had she budded off, and that, 
she told herself, was quite enough. True, 
Nigel wanted ason. But she had no in- 
tention of losing her figure and her looks, 
bearing children out in that climate. 

At the end of the year, a grateful 
company presented Hilary with.a fat 
bonus. He took the letter up to show 
Lamar quite wet about the forehead with 
surprise, and they hugged each other, 
and Lamar said: 

‘“My dear, it’s money for jam!” And 
they hugged each other again and said 
this is a nice world, is it not? Then 
Hilary spoke. 

“And now for those’ gold-backed 
brushes, my love, and also a pearl neck- 
lace, and any other of the outward and 
visible signs of splendor you’d like, because 
I think you are a darling.” 


HE hadn’t meant to tell him just then. 
She did not want to depress him just at 
Christmastime, and it was all very unfor- 
tunate. They had not intended to have 
Wilfred for ages and ages—but what could 
you do? Lamar hadn’t an idea. She sat 
there and laughed and laughed, and said: 
‘‘Never mention those gold-backed 
brushes to me again, because it seems posi- 
tively fatal.” 

So they stopped talking about luxuries 
in those days, and talked about invest- 
ments, as all good parents must. And the 
year passed like a laugh in the night, and 
Hilary was called by wire to Rangoon to 
see Nigel Hansford urgently. 

Now Nigel was manager, Sir Martin 
having been gathered to the other direc- 
tors on the board, in London town. And 
there sat Nigel in his place, getting a little 
stout, getting a little bald, looking a little 
more prosperous than any nice man ought 
to look. But looking, also, harried. 

“T want a job done, Jamieson. I would 
have liked to do it myself, but the fact of 
the matter is my wife doesn’t want me to 
go away from Rangoon just now. She’s 
nervy. Very nervy. This climate plays 





old Harry with the women. You know 
there has been a strike up at Theymeo 
fields? ”’ 

Hilary knew. 

“Well, I want it looked into. I feel that 
if someone went up there and talked to the 


men, matters might be straightened out. ° 


I haven’t much confidence in the fellow up 
there. It’s Carey Swallow. He’s never 
been much good at handling an awkward 
situation. I want to know just what is at 
the bottom of the trouble. You'll go off 
at once.” 

“I must go back to the bungalow and 
pick up some things first.” 

Hilary went back to Lamar with an ac- 
count of his mission, and she was over- 
joyed. “But I hate being away just now, 
darling.” 


HE laughed, and said not to let that 

worry him. Shesawtohis packing, and 
sent Maung Tha to look after him. Maung 
Tha, an ancient scholarly Burman, who 
spoke English and spelt it much better 
than Lamar ever could. Maung -who wor- 
shiped the ground Hilary trod on, because 
Hilary had rescued him from the jaws of 
jail on a little matter of over-hastiness 
with his knife. Off he went, up the river. 
The little bungalow on the bank, with its 
green chicks over the windows to keep the 
sun out, and its poor, brave imitation of an 
English garden, faded and faded in the 
heat mists till it was gone. To Hilary it 
seemed a veritable heaven he was leaving 
behind. He comforted himself with the 
thought that he was making money for 
them. Ifhe did well on 
this mission, he’d be 
sure to be promoted to 
Rangoon,and get a good 
long spell of leave, and 
be in the running for 
the managership. 

The manager of the 
up-country branch met 
him. He was a coarse, 
stout man all gone to 
tummy and chins, who believed that 
strength was indicated by noise. 

Carey Swallow shouted at the servants. 
He shouted at the Chinamen in the office. 
He shouted at the Indian watchmen at the 
wells; at the American oil drillers who 
shouted back at him, to show they were 
strong men, too; at harmless little Bur- 
man boys who happened to pass. 


ILARY hardly wondered there was a 
strike on. After two days’ residence 
in that bungalow, he would gladly have 
joined in any conspiracy to put a match 
to it, provided they could have guaranteed 
Carey was within, and Mrs. Carey without. 
He pictured Mrs. Carey standing be- 
side him, gently fanning the flames. Which 
made him laugh, and he had to write and 
tell Lamar about that. 

*“The whole business,’’ he wrote to her, 
“is depressing. One mustn’t appear to side 
with the men against the manager, but 
I’m entirely on the men’s side. The whole 
solution of this little spot of trouble is to 
remove Carey. What I want is a nice 
hired assassin to put him quietly away. 

‘**I’m writing to Hansford tonight. If 
they can transfer him at once, I can 
straighten things out here in a brace of 
shakes. Pa 

The telephone rang. He went to answer 
it. It was a wire from Lamar to say 
young Wilfred had arrived safely, and was 
a charming child, and one she could not 
possibly have done without. He sent her a 
reply, full of those cryptic sayings that 
mean nothing to the operator, but volumes 
to the recipient, without which no mar- 
riage is complete. 

When we went back to his room, Maun 
Tha was pottering about his writing table. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

Maung Tha said with an engaging smile 
that he was only making everything very 
tidy in master’s room. 

“Then makeit tidy lateron. I’m busy.” 

There came a tap at his door. An anx- 
ious, furtive tap. He knew without look- 
ing who it was. Mrs. Carey, her face gray, 
her lips unsteady. 
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The Great Imitator 


IDING behind a mask, 
man’s most dangerous en- 
emy strikes in the dark 

and adds two out of every thir- 
teen deaths to his score. 


Just so long as men and women, 
and boys and girls approaching 
maturity, are not taught to rec- 
ognize the cruelest of all foes to 
health and happiness—just so 
long will many lives be wrecked, 
lives which could have been 
saved or made decently livable. 


Strange as it may seem, tens of 
thousands of victims of this in- 
sidious disease (syphilis) are ut- 
terly unaware of the fact that 
they have it and that its malig- 
nant poison is steadily robbing 
them of health and strength. 


No other disease takes so many 


forms. As it progresses, it may 


mask as rheumatism, arthritis, 
physical exhaustion and nervous 
breakdown. It may appear to 
be a form of eye, heart, lung, 
throat or kidney trouble. There 
is practically no organic disease 
which it does not simulate. 


It is the imperative duty of each 
man desirous of protecting his 
own health—and more espe- 
cially the duty of every parent 
anxious to safeguard children— 
to know its direct and indirect 
results. Syphilis is responsible 
for more misery of body and 
mind than any other disease. 
It destroys flesh and bone. Its 
ulcers leave terrible scars. It 
attacks heart, blood vessels, ab- 


“at——_ 


It is estimated that more than 12,000,000 
persons in the United States have or at 
some time have had syphilis. 


From fe to 40% of all the cases in the 
general hospitals of this country are found 
to be suffering—directly or indirectly— 
from this disease. The variance in the 
figures depends upon the character and 
location of the hospital. 





According to Government statistics, the 
deaths of 200,000 Americans, each year, 
are directly caused by syphilis and asso- 
ciated diseases. But thousands of deaths 
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dominal organs—and most tragic 
of all are its attacks upon brain 
and spinal.cord, the great nerve 
centers, resulting commonly in 
blindness, deafness, locomotor 
ataxia, paralysis, paresis and in- 
sanity—a lifelong tragedy. 


Because of fear and ignorance, 
countless millions of victims 
have been wickedly imposed 
upon and hoodwinked by 
quacks, charlatans and worse— 
insidious blackmailers pretend- 
ing to practice medicine. 


The United States Government 
took a brave step forward during 
the Great War and told our 
soldiers and sailors the truth 
about this dread disease and 
what it would do if unchecked 
or improperly treated. 


It can be cured by competent 
physicians if detected in time 
and if the patient faithfully fol- 
lows the scientific treatment pre- 
scribed by his doctor. After the 
disease has progressed beyond 
the first stages, cures are less 
certain, but a great deal can often 
be done to help chronic sufferers. 


Men and women 
should learn the truth 
and tell it to those de- 
pendent upon them. 
It is a helpful sign 
that the best edu- 
cators deplore the old 
habit of secrecy and 
urge widespread 
knowledge and frank 
instruction. 





charged to other causes are actually due 
to this disease. 


Hospital and clinic records show that early 
infant mortality can be reduced one-half 
by pre-natal treatment of syphilitic in- 
fection. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will gladly mail, free of charge, its 
booklet, “The Great Imitator”. You are 
urged to send for it. 





tow 


HALEY FISKE, President. 





Published by 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM 





NEW YORK 


Biggestin. theWorld, MoreAssets, MorePolicyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance eachyear 
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Centerfold strong after wash- 
ing test— This photograph 
taken under a microscope 
shows Dwight Anchor 
centerfold firm after severest 
laundry tests 











Selvage unbroken — Micro- 

scope shows the Dwight 

Anchor selvage sound after 
hard washing tests 


Years of washing 











Hem perfect— The micro- 
scope photograph shows 
the Dwight Anchor hem 
unbroken after repeated 
washings and ironings 


still find them firm and strong 


HEN aall’s said and done, 
what one wants of sheets is 
long wear. 

Washing and ironing tests, equiv- 
alent to years of hard service, have 
proved the conspicuous durability 
of Dwight Anchor sheets. 


They, along with seven other 
well-known brands, were sent to 
an ordinary steam laundry to be 
washed and ironed over and over 
again. 

During the test, other sheets 
were badly torn, frayed, fuzzy. 
Some even went literally to rags. 
But Dwight Anchors remained 
firm and sound. Selvage, hem and 
centerfold—the points where others 
gave—showed no signs of wear. 

* * * 
Dwight Anchors are woven from high- 
est quality cotton threads. Soft in 
finish, firm in texture, their weave is 
close enough to prevent wrinkling or 


VDwight Anchor £ 


SHEETS 


PILLOW CASES 


Manufactured since 1840 


creasing, yet open enough to make 
washing easy. 


The 108-inch length sheet is grow- 
ing in popularity every day. It allows 
such generous “tuck-in.” And the ample 
“turn-over” keeps blankets so clean 
and fresh. Sheets with equal width 
hems, top and bottom, last longer, too, 
because they equalize the wear. 


Your department store has Dwight 
Anchor sheets. If not, write us for the 
name of the dealer nearest to you. 


Dwight Anchors Are Guaranteed 
Dwight Anchor sheets are guaranteed. The 
dealer is required to replace them if they 
are not perfect. Laundered, ready for use, of 
course. Dwight Manufacturing Company, 
Minot, Hooper and Company, Selling 
Agents, 11 Thomas St., New York. 


Dwight FAnchor 


SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 
DATE MARK 


Write the date of purchase on the Dwight 
Anchor label, sewn to each sheet. See how 
long your sheets will wash and wear 
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“‘Oh, Mr. Jamieson, I’m afraid Carey’s 
not well. Not a bit well.” 

Hilary sealed and stamped his letter; 
then followed her. 

It was obvious at sight whence Carey’s 
indisposition came. The bottle—merely 
the bottle. Mrs. Carey said, with that 
tired air of wishing she was dead, “‘ He has 
to go the rounds. He has to go every 
night while the troubles are on. He hasn’t 
been. And I don’t think he can go. What 
are we to do?” 

“Never worry about that. I know the 
place pretty well, and you can lend me 
your watchman to conduct me.” 

““You’d better take Carey’s stick. It’s 
a good heavy one. He always takes it. In 
case of snakes, you know.” 

He took the long, twisted, heavy stick, 
with its loaded head, because he did not 
want to hurt her feelings. He set off 
through the night, with the office watch- 
man padding barefoot ahead of him 
through the sand, his lantern swinging in 
his hand. P 

Here and there Carey had had the place 
barricaded as if for war. Hilary’s mouth 
twisted with contempt. It was this sort of 
preparation that put the idea of violence 
into the natives’ heads. He found himself 
wondering idly just by what process it 
was that a man like Swallow, who was so 
utterly unfitted to deal with men, came to 
be in a post of this kind. 

There was a sudden shout and a scuffle 
of feet. He saw the watchman turn, and 
wave his lamp about; heard him shout in 
Hindustani. 

“No, no. This is not the Sahib.” 

The warning came too late. Hilary fell, 
knifed very neatly in the back—knifed by 
a master hand. 


T MUST have been along time before he 

remembered any more. Now he was 
lying on his bed in the Swallows’ bungalow. 
Carey must have come sober, for he was 
shouting and swearing down below. And 
it wasn’t night any longer. It was morn- 
ing. Golden and blue and white. 

There was a noise beside his bed, and he 
opened his eyes, and saw his servant, 
Maung Tha, kneeling there, watering 
same with his tears. ‘‘Cheer up,” said 
Hilary, weakly. ‘‘I’m not dead yet.” 

“Thakin, Thakin,” sobbed Maung 
Tha, “‘it is my fault. How was I to know 
that Carey Sahib went not out into the 
night? How was I to know they would 
kill the wrong master? When it was writ- 
ten in your hand that you longed to find 
one who would slay this bad master, who 
should know better than I where such a 
one could be found? But how was I to 
know they would kill my master?” 

Said Hilary, to his pillow, “A little edu- 
cation is a dangerous thing.” 

The next time he opened his eyes, La- 
mar was there—Lamar, rather white and 
thin and washed-out. He said: 

“‘Ought you to be out—so soon?”’ 

And he said, “‘I’m afraid we’re dished 
now, darling. I’m afraid I’m a man born 
never to berich. I meant to do such won- 
derful things for you.” 

She said, ‘“‘Haven’t you?”’ 


ETA putthemupontheir way through 

Rangoon. But she did not recog- 
nize Lamar when she entered. She had 
expected something so different, and here 
was Lamar, much the same. Still with the 
figure of a rather tall little girl of about 
fourteen. Still with her topee rather on 
one side. Still utterly and beautifully un- 
conscious of the hideousness of her gar- 
ments. So completely oblivious of them, 
that so were you. She even had some of 
her color left, and Meta, growing confi- 
dential, asked her what she used. 

“Hope, and soap, and water,” laughed 
Lamar, busy bedding one of her numerous 
children. 

“Artful cat,” said Meta to herself. 
“She won’t tell me!” 

Still, she enjoyed patronizing Lamar. 
And now it was plain that the Jamiesons 
would never be anything approaching 
rich; that Lamar would never be any- 
thing in the nature of a rival. 


| 


Another thing that annoyed Meta was 
that it was like having a honeymoon 
couple in the house. It annoyed her when 
Hilary came in in the evening, and put 
his one good arm round his own wife, and 
they stood together at the veranda rail, 
and watched the sun go down behind the 
flames-of-the-woods, and watched the bats 
come out and go whirring over the garden, 
and laughed quietly at little odd jokes of 
their own. She was glad when they went. 
What was the good of being splendid, when 
people did not seem to realize how splen- 
did you were? 

She was glad to think that in all prob- 
abilities she would never see them again. 


HE did see Lamar once again. Years 
afterward. Nigel had got his knight- 
hood, and they were back home in England. 
With a house in Park Lane, and a butler, 
and two luxurious motor cars. They lived 
a most luxurious life, and Meta, in spite of 
everything she did, was putting on weight. 
After all the trouble she had taken, and 
not having any more children, she was get- 
ting fat just the same. But her complex- 
ion was as good as ever, her eyelashes as 
luscious as of yore. And she hadn’t a gray 
hair. Her maid saw to that. 

Her daughter Rose was growing up, 
pink and well nourished. Rather peevish, 
through always having had too much of 
everything. She was not the joy to her 
mother that her mother had expected her to 
be. Meta was perpetually having to bribe 
her with chocolates. 

It was the company’s yearly dance at 
the Savoy. She had written and asked 
Sir Martin France to dine with them, as 
she did yearly, and he had refused, owing 
to a previous engagement, as he did 
yearly. So there were only Nigel’s friends 
left to choose from. All very stout, red 
and prosperous. Why was it they only 
knew such dull people? One would have 
thought, living in London, with a beauti- 
ful house and any amount of money, the 
world would have been hers. Perhaps it 
was, but a world peopled entirely with the 
middle-aged, the prosperous, the stodgy. 
She never met any amusing people, any 
interesting people. And year after year 
she tried in vain to inveigle Sir Martin into 
her net. And year after year she never, 
never could. 

She was pondering all these things 
rather bitterly in her mind, and powdering 
her nose before the cloakroom mirror, at 
the Savoy, when Lamar came in. Lamar, 
her hair all gray and soft and fluffy. La- 
mar, with rather a bright color, and still 
with the figure of rather a tall little girl of 
fourteen. Meta said ‘‘Good evening” 
coldly. She opened her bag, murmuring, 
“I do hope she’s remembered to put in a 
hankie’’—to indicate to Lamar that she 
had a lady’s maid. But when she turned 
round, Lamar had already gone. 

Meta went into the passage. 


AMAR had joined Sir Martin and a 
group of young people—two tall, good- 

looking boys and a member of Parliament 
whom Meta knew by name and picture. 
She heard Lamar say: 

“T hope I didn’t keep you waiting. I 
didn’t even stop to powder my nose.” 

She was surrounded by a little knot of 
people. None of their clothes was striking, 
but they all seemed to know one another 
very well. They all seemed to be having 
great fun. Sir Martin stood beside her, 
looking at ner. He was still fond of her. 
That was obvious to anyone. And she 
didn’t, apparently, do anything to her 
complexion, and her hair was frankly gray. 

Nigel joined Meta. On his large, red 
face there sat a wistful look. 

“Handsome young fellow, that young 
Jamieson has turned out.” 

Meta said, incredulously, ‘‘Her son!” 

“Yes, The other is Lord Crashington’s 


Meta unfurled her fifty-guinea fan and 
sailed past the gay little group without 
looking at them. But inside, she felt cold 
and sick. What was it Lamar had, that 
she had not? 

What was it? 
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How many of these ten will have 


sound, uncrowded teeth? 
a well-shaped head ? 


As many as are 
protected by 


Bottled Sunshine! 


say baby specialists 


Ten new babies, with chubby bodies, seemingly 
perfect at birth. 

Yet, a year from now, two years, or five, or 
ten—will they all be as perfect? 

Only if they are helped to avoid one common 
danger—baby specialists tell mothers—a danger 
that affects the looks, as well as the health, of 
every child. 

Unless this is avoided, bones will not develop 
strong and straight; teeth will be soft, uneven, 
crowded and subject to early decay. 

The fact that you cannot see these conditions 
does not make them any less serious. Even though 
your baby /ooks strong and plump, the X-ray may 
show imperfect development of bones and teeth. 


The breast-fed baby is in danger, too 


Don’t think, because your baby is breast-fed, 
that he is entirely safe. Even breast feeding can- 
not be depended upon to give the protection 
needed. 

One special element —Vitamin D—is essential 
for the building of strong bones and sound teeth. 
And it is to be found in only two readily avail- 


Squ1BB’s Cop-Liver Oi 


a fine full chest ? 
straight legs ° 





Bottled Sunshine! A necessity to build strong bones 
and sound teeth for your baby 


able sources. Direct sunshine and good cod-liver oil! 

Modern living conditions make it practically 
impossible for your baby to get enough sunshine 
on his bare body to keep him safe. The rays that 
protect —the ultra-violet rays—are shut out by 
clouds, fog, smoke and clothing. Even ordinary 
window-glass filters them out. 


Vitamin-Tested and Vitamin-Protected 
PRODUCED, TESTED AND GUARANTEED BY E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 


. Chemists to the Medical Profession Since 1858 


This is why authorities urge the regular giving of 
good cod-liver oil to every baby. Bottled Sunshine, 
they say, is the only dependable protection. 


The kind you give very important 


The quality of the cod-liver oil you give to your 
baby is most important. Baby specialists all over 
the country finda great difference in the effective- 
ness of cod-liver oils. 


Thousands of them prescribe Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil 
because it tests exceptionally high in two essential Vita- 
mins; in Vitamin D, which helps to build strong bones 
and sound teeth, and in Vitamin A, which promotes 
gtowth and increases resistance to infections. 

Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is a// oil. It is not diluted by 
any other substance. Therefore it provides maximum 
protection per spoonful. And unlike other cod-liver 
oils, it does not deteriorate with age. Its Vitamin con- 
tent is protected by special Squibb processes which also 
make the oil more palatable. 

Your physician knows Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil. He 
will tell you how valuable it is in forming good bones 
and teeth. For your baby’s protection émsist on Squibb’s; 
you can get it at any reliable drug store. 


» » » 


A preventive of colds. Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil, thou- 
sands of physicians have found, is a real protection 
against colds and other infections. This is because it is 
so rich in Vitamin A—the element which builds resist- 
ance. Squibb’s, too, is the on/y cod-liver oil lastingly 
protected against loss of Vitamin A by exposure to air. 


A health-builder. Physicians also advise the use of 
Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil to build up vitality and health. 
Its richness in Vitamin A helps children to grow and 
gain weight rapidly, and aids grown-ups to maintain 
health. 





E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
Dept. M, 80 Beekman St., New York City 
Please send me a copy of your new booklet, 
“Why every baby needs Bottled Sunshine’ 


Name. 
Address. 
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It’s Safe! 
Nothing to Spill or Explode 


F there are children in the home— 

the “Utica”? should be used for 
that “Extra Heat.” It is absolutely 
safe, clean and odorless. The sides and 
base are always cool to the touch and 
there is no danger even if accidentally 
tipped over. 


The “‘ Utica” has these safety features 
because of its principle of circulating 
heated air. Cold air is drawn in at the 
sides and base—is heated—and forced 
out through the top—causing a circula- 
tion of warm air throughout the room. 
No heat is lost by radiation through the 
sides. In fact, the 
“Utica” is a min- 
iature warm air fur- 
nace that may be 
carried from room 
toroomand plugged 
in—anywhere. 




















Low priced and low 
in operating cost, the 
““Utica’’ may be used 
before it is time to start 
the furnace—or even 
after the furnace is 
“fon.” It supplies ““The 
Extra Heat That As- 
sures Comfort.” Made 
in two models. 
See the “Utica” 
at your dealer’s 
or write us for 
re illustrated 
* : booklet. 


UTICA PRODUCTS, Inc., Dept. L, Utica, N.Y. 


UTICA. 


ELECTRIC PORTABLE FURNACE 























Beauty with 
economy—permanence 


OAK FLOORING displays Nature’s beauty 
in color and figure—the proper background for 
rugs, in perfect harmony with furniture and 
woodwork. At the same time, the cost for each 
room need not exceed that of a good piece of 
furniture. 
~. OAK makes a permanent floor, and 
the surface is easily kept in perfect 
condition, promoting health and 
saving housework. 
Oak floors add value to property for 
rental or sale, at a negligible expense 
compared with temporary perishable 
floor coverings. 
WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 
—contairfiing modern color finishes 
with suggestions for treatment of 
various rooms. 


AK FLOORING BUREAU 


1253 Builders’ Bldg. CHICAGO 
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is up against a more diffi- 
cult proposition of selection 
than ever before. After a 
good deal of research and 
the reading of many novels, 
plays and stories, it was 
borne in upon me that all people are more 
interested in young women today than 
they are in young, middle-aged or old men. 
This seems like a tenable premise even to 
a male star. All the modern stories seem 
to be written for and about women. There 
is an occasional man’s story, like Beau 
Geste, which because of the uniforms 
really has in a way the flavor of a costume 
picture. 

About eight hundred movies of all sorts 
are turned out each year, and the public 
has seen so many of them that the same 
old stuff doesn’t go the way it did formerly. 
The public scoffs at those things that it 
cannot believe. Here is a difficult situa- 
tion: The audience wants to believe what 
it sees but doesn’t want realism, par- 
ticularly if it is depressing. Some years 
ago I saw the news-reel pictures of aman 
jumping off the Eiffel Tower in Paris. He 
was trying out a new parachute that he 
had invented. You saw him hesitate. 
Obviously he was scared, but he had to go 
through with it. Something went wrong. 
Then there was another picture, taken by 
another camera, of him on the ground— 
a shapeless marionette, huddled patheti- 
cally. Here ‘was something real, but 
though dramatic it was repellent. An 
audience will find it easier to believe ina 
fake Blondin walking a tight rope over 
Niagara, chewing a gigantic and impos- 
sible cigar, even though they know sub- 
consciously that it was done in double 
exposure. 

Though we are so often assured that the 
audience must believe what it sees on the 
screen, the successful movies are pictorial 
Nick Carters—certainly most of the West- 
ern dramas which are so popular are 
merely the juvenile stories of our child- 
hood. They put audiences in good humor 
in spite of their unreality and no one ques- 
tions their accuracy. Entertainments, I 
suppose, should be reasonably fictitious; 
certainly this is true of all screen enter- 
tainment. This does not prevail to the 
same extent in the theater. If one did on 
the stage some of the absurdities that one 
goes through blithely in the movies, one 
would laugh oneself into the bass drum. 
And yet in the pictures one can do them 
with a certain amount of vigorous convic- 
tion. One is there all day, playing a noble 
character that suffers a great deal from the 
world at large and one has to call upon 
all one’s attributes and sometimes even 
on virtue triumphant in order to come 
out victorious. Playing these characters 
seems all right in the studio where one 
leads so unusual a life anyway. One gets 
there early and in a business day emotes 
a lot. 


What is Meant by “Big” Movies? 


N THESE days of competition we are 

told that it is necessary to do what is 
known in the industry as significant or 
“big” movies. I don’t know exactly what 
is meant by “‘big”’ movies. Undoubtedly, 
between Wall Street and Riverside Drive, 
big stuff is going on. If you could drama- 
tize subway ruminations I think possibly 
the predominating note would be: “‘ While 
I am at my desk all day, is that lounge 
lizard, with no office but his patent-leather 
facade, making good?”’ Or, “‘ What shall 
we do with our daughters?”’ 

Not for forty years am I going to play a 
father like that, and at that time my own 
daughter will know exactly what to do 
with me. She probably does already—she 
is almost seven. 

Several times I have been on the brink 
of playing Sidney Carton in A Tale of 
Two Cities. This book is very popular 
with the people who write to me. That 
Carton was lazy, that he sat up all night, 
rather appealed to me. The picture of him 
in the morning with a wet towel around 
his head splashing his brains out between 


Up Against It in Ftollywood 


(Continued from Page 15) 


bumpers, working for a stouter and better 
business man, was also sympathetic. But 
the French Revolution has been upon the 
screen so often! And there was another 
difficulty to which members of the over- 


head around the studio could not be recon- 


ciled: Sidney Carton sacrificed himself 
and consequently wasn’t a success—he 
didn’t get the girl. This wasn’t disturbing 
to me, but I was a little apprehensive as 
to how many people would agree with me 
when that necessary exit line flashed on 
the screen: “This is a far, far better thing 
that I do than I have ever done before.” 
That might have established the basis for 
a polite exchange of courtesies. Then we 
all concluded that if we were going to have 
a revolution in my next picture we might 
as well be Russian as French. 

From countless weeks and months of 
living in Paris, I became very fond of 
Russians. I remember so pleasantly the 
Russians who sang in the first act of Tol- 
stoy’s play which, when we did it in New 
York, was called Redemption. They came 



































to me one day and said they had no warm 
place to sing afternoons. I told them that 
the rehearsals were over and that they 
were quite satisfactory, but they assured 
me they wanted to sing anyway. I let 
them have my dressing room on non- 
matinée days and often when I came to 
the theater to make up for the night, they 
were still singing. I liked Count Tolstoy, 
the son of the author, who is now acting 
in the movies. He is the philosopher in 
the screen version of his father’s book, 
Resurrection. He came to the dress re- 
hearsal of Redemption and I acted so hard 
for him that on the opening night my 
vocal chords did a Brodie and I spoke in 
a “thick, suety sort of voice” like that the 
pudding used in admonishing Alice. 
Count Tolstoy’s only comment for all my 
effort was, ‘‘Why doesn’t he wear a 
beard?”’ But having decided on the Rus- 
sian Revolution, I did not know whether 
to be peasant or aristocrat. 

In the theater the plays I did were those 
that I wanted to do, and they were suc- 
cessful. They all had unhappy endings, 
and the wiseacres of Longacre Square pre- 
dicted dire failure for each one in turn; in 
fact, everyone was gloomy except Arthur 
Hopkins and Robert Edmond Jones, who 
were imaginative and courageous asso- 
ciates. We paid no attention to what they 
wanted. We did what we wanted and they 
ate it up. We closed every one of them 
playing to over twenty thousand dollars a 
week. In no other business on earth is 
there such a well-ordered, well-oiled, in- 
exorable Gargantuan They machine as in 
motion pictures. Night, noon and morn- 
ing one encounters, or is admonished by 
They. 

It is difficult for one who has made 
goodin the theater and made money, to 
believe, even though he has made no 
great hit in the movies as yet, that there 
is not too much attention paid to what 
they say the customers want. 


In a fairly active life I 
have met a great many 
people of all classes; and 
whether they were plumb- 
ers or bartenders, they 
knew the false from the 
real. Nor have I ever met a single person 
who could be classified as one of They, or 
whose attentions could be arrested by 
poppycock to the extent of fifty cents. 
One would like to concentrate one’s entire 
attention upon doing a good job with good 
material and forget the future spectators, 
just as one can the audience in a theater. 

Of course one reason why one cannot is 
because to put on even an ordinary movie 
requires the investment of so much more 
capital than is ever needed in the theater. 
For fifty thousand dollars one can put on 
practically any play intelligently, except 
perhaps some lavish musical comedy or 
revue. To produce an absorbing film—lI 
believe the word is “‘big’’—requires now- 
adays, at the very least, half a million dol- 
lars. Occasionally some great success like 
Over the Hill or The Miracle Man will be 
done for less, but the producer who spends 
less than half a million dollars on a film 
feels that he has been fairly economical. 
Since a child I have always wanted to do, 
or see done, The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame. It was produced. It was a success 
and it made money, but it cost a million 
and a half. 


eAnd a Few Billion Francs 


EARLY everyone who is intelligent, 

sensitive, imaginative or well-bred 
really believes when he goes to a movie 
theater that he could make a much better 
picture than he sees on the screen. This 
accounts for such extraordinary persons 
from such different surroundings rushing 
on Hollywood for such different reasons. 
The only person I can think of who would 
be an ideal movie producer would be the 
Count of Monte Cristo. 

Incidentally, as an actor who goes away 
periodically on a schooner, I’d like to know 
where that island of his was or is. I’d 
like to meet a disappointed Frenchman 
who had eighty-odd billion francs, even at 
the present rate of exchange, to spend on 
the pictures. 

In any discussion of the movies one al- 
ways gets back to the theater and to com- 
parisons or differences between the movies 
and the theater. Obviously they are so 
different and yet they have so much in 
common. In the theater everything con- 
spires to help. The lighting heightens the 
mood in the projection of the play. Each 
of its three or four acts can be taken as a 
unit and can be made telling and effective, 
but the movie is of a thousand scenes. 
And from this patchwork quilt one is ever 
trying to make something that will be as 
arresting as a mosaic decoration—like 
those in St. Mark’s in Venice. The fact 
that the picture is a work of patches that 
must be cemented together gives great 
power to the cutter. If by some strange 
freak of fate Edwin Booth, David Garrick, 
Eleanora Duse, Sarah Bernhardt—the last 
two playing sisters of opposite temper- 
ament—could be brought back from limbo 
and be recorded on the screen, the result 
might not amount to anything when the 
cutting room got through with it. 

Some time ago in a projection room I 
was looking at the work of a potential 
leading lady. A love sequence that ran for 
three reels was put upon the screen. It 
was all in a garden. Occasionally a leaf 
fell and the lighting changed from sunlight 
to dusk. The man was beautifully acted 
by Von Stroheim and the film was ex- 
pertly directed by him. It was an ab- 
sorbing document and a tremendously 
exciting scene of a seduction, which is sup- 
posed to be what they want, but when that 
is cut only the physical action will prob- 
ably remain and the blazingly exciting 
reaction will be out of it. It will be 
another movie scene—the froth on the 
top of what was a gorgeous charlotte 
russe. 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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It’s Easy to Remember 
Wrigley’s Double Mint. 


Once you try it you 
won’t forget the lasting, 
full-strength Peppermint 
flavor of Double Mint! 


For this is REAL, no-fool- 
ing Peppermint, builtin, 
generously heaped in, 
until it lasts, refreshes, 
satisfies unforgetably. 


Hi14 After every meal 
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THE 
AMBER 
BLOADE 


Her beauty is crisp, well-defined, 
and as colorful as flawless honey. 
Her hair is yellow gold. Her skin 
is amber diluted a thousand times 
with whitest milk. She should 
wear Naturelle Pompeian Beauty 
Powder. and use the Medium or 
Orange tone of Pompeian Bloom 


THE 
CIRCEARPS 
BRUNETTE 

Her amazing eyes, like clear green 

grapes, give her an almost hyp- 

notic beauty. Her skin has a de- 
lightful, healthy pallor. She uses 

Pompeian Lip Stick with tremen- 

dous effect. She should wear the 

Nude shade of Pompeian Powder 

and use the Oriental tone of Bloom 
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NEUTRAL 

BLOAX DE 
She must study herself, for her 
beauty needs careful tending. 
It flames into loveliness with 
the correct make-up. The Nude 
shade of Pompeian Beauty Pow- 
der forms a rich background for 
the warmth of the Medium tone of 
Pompeian Bloom—on cheeks, tip 
of chin, and lobes of delicate ears 





THE 
CREOLE 
BEAUTY 


Her beauty is a direct inheritance 
from Spanish and French ances- 
tors. Her skin is smooth and firm 
—like creamy velvet. It needs no 
coloring except a slight dusting of 
Pompeian Beauty Powder in the 
Nude shade—and a deft touch of 
Pompeian Bloom in the Medium 
tone on her ears and eyelids only 
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Two sisters—so exquisitely 
fashioned it seems a miracle 
that line of cheek, cleft of 
chin, and curve of lips could 
be so exactly alike. Yet—their coloring is not 
the same. At first glance they are two blondes 
—but look again and they are amazing con- 
trasts. Do they dress in the same colors? No 
indeed. Nor do these sophisticated sisters wear 
the same shade of powder or the same tone of 
rouge. They are conscious of their twinship in 
features—but more conscious of their individ- 
ual coloring. 

The tone of your skin—rather than the color 
of your hair and eyes—determines your type. 
The deft accentuation of their own particular 
tone of skin is the subtle art by which many 
women achieve arresting beauty. They study 
their own type. They do not disguise their 
skin with a too-light powder, nor an odd 


PONMPEHIAN 


TWIN BLONDES. 


~yet they cannot wear 


©») the same shades of 


POW DER ana ROUGE 


By 


MME. JEANNETTE DE CORDET 


Beauty Specialist 





tone of rouge, but skil- 
fully aid Nature in accent- 
ing their natural coloring, 
thus giving emphasis to 
their individual type. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder and Pompeian 
Bloom come in perfect shades. There are no 
odd colors among them—only those tender 
gradations of tones we find in the skin-tones 
of exquisite women. The Powder adheres 
perfectly, remaining in a velvety, smooth 
finish for hours at a time. Its delicate odor is 
as evasive as spring flowers. The Bloom, a 
rouge of absolute purity, blends with Pompeian 
Beauty Powder in complete harmony. 

Pompeian Bloom is now presented in the 
daintiest of new containers. Ask for the “‘ purse- 
size.” Discriminating women all over the 
world are using Pompeian Beauty Powder and 
Pompeian Bloom to complement their coloring. 


BEAUTY POWDER 
and. BLOO-w!1 
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THE 
VENETIAN BLONDE 


has the rich coloring immortalized 
by the great masters of Italy—red- 
gold hair with a skin clear as satin 
and delicately brown—Rachel 
Pompeian Powder and Oriental 
tone of Pompeian Bloom 


THE 
WATTEAU BLONDE 


She is so wistfully frail, so young 
and so fair. She has pale gold 
hair, and a skin like a pale tea 
rose. Naturelle Powder and Light 
tone of Pompeian Bloom 


POWDER AND BLOOM EACH 60¢ 


WHAT Lf YOUR TYPE 
OF BEAUTY ? 


Let me help you determine. Send for my fasci- 
nating Beauty Sampler—-s little vials of the 5 
perfect shades of Pompeian Beauty Powder 
with my new 20-page booklet showing 24 types 
of lovely women, in natural colors. You will find 
your type among them, together with interest- 
ing new information on how to obtain your 
correct shade and tone of powder and rouge. 








PODS I I IO NI ™ 


Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Company 
Dept. 400-A, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I enclose 1oc (coin or stamps) for your Beauty 
Sampler and booklet—‘‘Your Type of Beauty.” 


Name 





Address 





City State 





In Canada, The Pompeian Co.,72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal. 
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Everyone who sees pictures in twelve to 
fifteen reels thinks they are better than 
when cut for the commercial lengths of 
the average theater. The theater must 
run through so many shows a day; and 
seemingly there must be a prologue to vie 
with the picture and there must be songs 
and other features. When The Beloved 
Rogue was first exhibited in a preview it 
went very well. However, it was taken 
apart and reassembled with dire results. 
They were so dire that there was haste to 
put it together again, as near as possible 
to the first arrangement. But something 
had gone out of it forever. 

Years ago when I was a very young 
actor I went with Ethel to see Duse play 
an Italian version of Pinero’s play, The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray. In Italian some 
of the early scenes were very funny, because 
of the incongruity of ‘“‘Cheerios” and 
“Rotten Rows” and other Englishisms, for 
which there was no equivalent. But all 
this was forgotten when in that scene in 
the last act Madame Duse sat on a sofa in 
the center of the stage, looking into a hand 
mirror and contemplating suicide. When 
she got up and left the stage you knew that 
she had made up her mind to kill herself. 
Had she acted that scene for the films it 
would probably have been cut to the three 
or four seconds before the exit and the 
spectators would have concluded rightly 
that Madame Duse was a rotten actress 
who had somehow decided to bump her- 
self off. 

One is always up against the cutting 
process in picture acting and it seriously 
handicaps one in the choice of stories, for 
one is led to select the field of physical 
activity and to eschew the rich ramifica- 
tions of ratiocination—a good eighty-cent 
word for thought. And certainly the cut- 
ting process changes the stories that get 
onto the screen. 

While I was pondering as to what They 
wanted I concluded that if I must be idle, 
I might as well go fishing and do it right. 
With a receiving radio installed so 
that I could receive messages con- 


acrobats with one shot, even though they 
are not in line with the gun. 

The receiving radio wasn’t working, 
oddly enough, and consequently I had no 
news of the scenario and no summons 
back to work. We sailed south. Down at 
the tip of Lower California I was in a 
heavenly little community filled with sun- 
shine and low, inconsequential houses. 
Things to eat were drying in the sun and 
a steer’s head was being barbecued in the 
earth. There were fascinating, primitive 
cheese machines out of the Old Testa- 
ment. Friendly dogs and children, dressed 
much alike, were running about. The 
children had something round the neck 
principally. There were one or two small 
Patrician ponies with beautiful saddles 
and a sort of large saddle cloth made of 
tooled leather. The horses are always 
better dressed than the people. 

I went to the cantina with the only per- 
son in the community who spoke any 
English, sat down and had some “wine of 
the country” from an amazing bottle out 
of Cervantes—a five-gallon one with a 
fuzzy covering. 

While I was sitting in the restful, cool, 
diffused light that seems peculiarly the 
property of barrooms, watching one set of 
extraordinary banditti playing pool on a 
tiny table full of hills and valleys, and an- 
other set playing stud poker with ciga- 
rettes as chips, two peacocks—lovely 
ones—wandered in through the door, 
walked sedately about, secure in their 
beauty, like movie stars, and wandered 
out again. One wondered how they got 
their reputation as bad omens—especially 
among people of the theater. 

Some of the types were delightful—a bit 
overdone for reproduction in a film or on 
the stage—no one would believe them— 
but perfect in their own setting. One in 
particular came in through the door with 
a machete on his person that was opera 
bouffe in its proportions. The serape slung 
over his shoulder was half vermilion and 
half emerald-green. When he rides, it is 
put back of his saddle over the haunches of 


must be clamped by every attention to 
this clientele. A slightly wheezy phono- 
graph played I’m Tired of Everything 
But You, and Pal of My Cradle Days. 
Hearing those old tunes, listening to the 
click of the pool balls, the clack of the 
poker players, and that redheaded guy’s 
shirt, and looking at the peacocks strut- 
ting about, throwing off spectrums where 
the sun hit them, lolling in the antique 
chair in the sacrosanct quiet of that rustic 
cantina, with the lazy pastoral sounds out- 
side and a friendly cat curled like a sailor’s 
sweetheart in one’s lap, one seemed far 
away indeed from Hollywood. 

But then a sound occurred. It was an 
unmistakably unpleasant little noise—al- 
most as wheezy as the phonograph, but 
much more sinister. It was the sound 
that almost always breaks in on modern 
rumination. On the wall, hidden by a pair 
of faded blue overalls, was one of those 
old-fashioned telephones. It could hardly 
ever have been used and was a survival of 
the days when there was a customs house 
at the place. The customs house blew 
away and was never rebuilt. 


Columbus Would Not Do 


HERE was a telegram for me. Eng- 

lish words were being spelled letter by 
letter by people who knew no English. 
There was much excitement and then I 
finally got the telegram: 


YOUR PRESENCE BADLY NEEDED 
STOP STORY ABOUT CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS VERY GOOD SCRIPT 


Christopher Columbus! Would he be 
very gay? He’d have to be undone, of 
course. My mind reverted to an incident 
in Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico that I’d 
been reading on the boat. In the little 
seacoast town of Palos in Spain, near 
where both were born, Cortés and Fran- 
cisco Pizarro met in 1528. Prescott wrote: 


The meeting of these two extraordinary 
men, the conquerors of the North and the 
South, in the New World, as they set foot, 

after their eventful absence, on the 
shores of their native land, and that, 





cerning the scenario that they were 
writing about the Russian Revolu- 
tion, I sailed to Guadalupe Island, 
where one may see the last of the sea 
elephants. I believe somewhere in the 
antarctic regions there are some 
others, but only a few are left in the | 
world. Thisisland, likesomany inthe | 
Pacific, is almost barren. There is a 
small spot on one end, though, which 
is verdant. The Mexican Govern- 
ment formerly maintained a garrison 
here to prevent the shooting of the sea 


elephants, but now it is known that | 


these beasts are to be protected and 
the garrison has moved away, leaving 
two little stone barracks on a cliff. 
Back of them is a corral in which two 
wistful-eyed, solemn and deserted 
mules have somehow managed to 
live. The grass is scanty. 





cA Tramp Steamer 


E ANCHORED in a lonely 
little cove and the next morn- | 
ing we found that we were not alone. | 
A large tramp steamer was a few | 


eAnodyne 
By MirtaM ANNE CRAMER 


Oo MUST keep busy all the day, 


But busy in a trivial way, 

For great things hold a subtle ache 
Too keen for hearts about to break. 
I shall bake cookies crisp and hot 
And weed my crimson flowerpot, 
Fill gleaming glasses row on row 
With amber, purple, or wine-red glow 
Of jellies and of jams. I'll sew; 
I'll mend; Ill mop the floor, 
And polish the knocker on the door, 
Brush the dust from the window sill, 
Check over the grocer’s unpaid bill, 
And sort the clothes the laundress 

brings. 
I must keep busy with little things— 
I have a fear of being still. 


too, on the spot consecrated by the pres- 
ence of Columbus, has something in it 
striking to the imagination. It has ac- 
| cordingly attracted the attention of one 
| of the most illustrious of poets, who, in 
a brief but beautiful sketch, has de- 
picted the scene in the genuine coloring 
of the age. 

The ‘“‘illustrious”’ poet was Samuel 
Rogers, who, in his Voyage of Co- 
lumbus, brings the two men together 
in a monastery: “Now stand we 
where Columbus stood.” The dis- 
coverer of America had landed at 
Palos thirty-five years before, on his 
return from the Western World. 

Though “‘striking to the imagina- 
tion,”’ this does not make Columbus 
a very good part—a character dead 
for twenty-two years. But why not 
juggle a bit and have Cortés and 
Pizarro meet Columbus when his ship 
put in at Palos? This, of course, 
would be before they left Spain. In 
the scene I pictured there was a 
little tavern near where the small 
boats dock. In a primitive barroom, 
perhaps not unlike the one in which I 
was sitting, three men are having a 








hundred yards from us. It was a mys- 

tery ship and no one was in sight. 

Through glasses we could see a name 
which was largely made up of x’s, y’s and 
z’s, that was as baffling to the Norwegians 
in the crew as it was to us. Shortly it was 
joined by a trim cruiser which anchored 
very close. Then the transfer began of 
strange objects in burlap from the tramp 
to the cruiser. The transfer was com- 
pleted and all was silent on the two boats. 
Nor could a single person be seen. I had 
a rifle with me that I had been anxious to 
try and I fired it at a mark on the cliff. 
Suddenly as this solitary shot rang out, 
every aperture on both boats was swarm- 
ing with men. There must literally have 
been hundreds. And then the cruiser 
dashed right out to.sea. One felt like a 
Western movie hero who kills eighty 


the pony and is very smart. His shirt was 
entirely unbelievable—a vivid, bluish, ex- 
cessively hot purple—hot and_ thick. 
When the sun hit it, it jarred the land- 
scape like a seismic disturbance. His neck 
handkerchief, by some oversight, was neu- 
tral. But the piéce de résistance of his 
facade was his hair and small beard, which 
were violent gamboge. He looked like 
Sigismondo Malatesta drawn by Howard 
Pyle. 

The piratical patriarch who runs the 
community —a large mahogany gentleman 
with a fierce white mustache—came in 
with a square iron-clamped box full of sil- 
ver, which he placed back of the bar, and 
permitted drinks to be bought him. He 
called for mzisica, as I was a new ruest that 


drink together. One of them is old 
and two are young. We learn that 
young Pizarro and Cortés are about to 
sail to conquer, in boats no bigger than 
the one in which I came to this place. 
They are rather matter-of-fact, and there 
is nothing portentous about the scene. 
But to the spectator who knows what 
really happened, there is. The old man, 
Christopher Columbus, is left alone. 
When we went into the story that had 
been prepared, we concluded that Chris- 
topher Columbus would not do. In his 
late years he also was “‘not a success,”’ and 
he seemed merely a disappointed old gen- 
tleman who had discovered America, 
where the movies are now being produced. 
Had he anticipated Hollywood, I wonder 
if he wouldn’t have had more of a love in- 
terest in his life. 


ABC FABRICS 





Whatever you plan to make or wear- 
FIRST See these FREE Samples 


With these free samples you can have for your 
own at trifling cost every exquisite, alluring, 
individual costume, dress, undergarment, 
drapery you see pictured in this magazine or 
any other. Every detail and style touch you 
see at fashionable events or stores—no matter 
how rich or expensive—you can duplicate for 
your own at trifling cost with ABC FABRICS. 


ABC FINE ZEPHYR 
(full name on selvage every yard) 
ABC BUTY SATINETTE 
(full name on selvage every yard) 


ABC PRINTS Silk & Cotton 


(full name on selvage every yard) 


Advance Spring patterns are featured in the 
Sample Book. Also ABC PLAIN and ABC 
RAYSLIP that come in all plain shades and 
look and feel like silk, wear twice as long at 
half the price. 


ACCEPT NO 

FAST COLOR SUBSTITUTE 
MONEY BACK The ABC Method cannot be 
° duplicated. If your dealer can- 
betel not show you the full name 
ti ¢ cost of mater- stamped on the selvage of 
Fag every yard, it is not a genuine 
yf any : ABC Fabric. We will tell you 
Cc sn how to get genuine ABC if 
Ab fades your dealer cannot supply you. 


ARTHUR BEIR & CO., Inc. 
43 White St., New York 





Please send free, postpaid ABC samples. 
(Be sure to PRINT complete information) 
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Does he sell ABC FABRICS?...... 




















FREE TRIAL 


TILL APRIL 


In Your Own Home 


A FAMOUS 


WING 


PIANO 


$27 No Money 





Down 





Direct : 
From 
Factory 






Parlor 
Grands 


Hear its rich, inspiring tone. 
,000 in use. 
40-year guarantee. 

We pay all freight. 
Shipped direct-from-plant. 
Returnable at our expense. 

Easy terms arranged. 
30 styles to choose from. 
Pianos, Players, Grands. 


Studio Piano, $275 
FREE “The Book of Complete Information 
about Pianos”—Write for it today. 

WING & SON, Founded 1868—60th Yar 


Dept. 20-31 13th Street and 9th Ave., New York, N. Y. 





as: FE: Yes, You Can-—- Anybody Can 
se make a lot of money right at home 
and, what’s more, have real fun do- 
ing it. We show you how, we furnish 
everything necessary on an easy basis. 
¢ to learn about our plan, 
Costs Nothing all details are given you 
free. Write today for beautifully illustrated idea 
book telling all about our methods which have made 
sO many women independent. Learn how easy it is 
to make from $10 to $25 per week in the most delight- 
ful home work you can imagine. 


Don’t miss this opportunity! Write Now. It’s FREE 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 42-A, ADRIAN, MICH. 
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‘Topay ... Colgate & Co. an- 
nounce the greatest discovery in the history 
of soap making. An amazing New Form 
of Soap made in Thin-Walled Beads by a 


revolutionary patented* process. 





NEW way to make soap has been 
A discovered! A way that banishes 
once for all the hardest part of washday 
drudgery . . . that brings a new house- 
hold blessing to thirty million American 
women. 

The result is an entirely new form of 
soap ...a soap that makes clothes whiter 
than before. That dissolves instantly. 
That rinses quicker. That washes dishes 
in half the time, with half the work. 

The name of this remarkable new 
product is Super Suds. It is a creation of 
Colgate & Co.— the oldest American soap 
manufacturer. 


What it —_— or it does 


Super Suds is different from any other 
soap you have ever used. It is made, by 
a new patented* process, in the form of 
beads — tiny, thin-walled, quick-sudsing. 

The instant these marvelous little beads 
hit running water they dissolve like magic, 
because their walls are incredibly thin 
(four times as thin as soap flakes). In 
a flash you get rich, lively, hard-working 
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Why take a chance with soaps that red- 

den your hands? With Super Suds you 

can wash dishes three times a day in 
perfect safety to your precious skin. 


7 y - 


suds which instantly begin to 
seep through your wash. 

The perfect blend of ingredi- 
ents in Super Suds makes it the 
most efficient soap for all family 
washing—including the finest 
fabrics. 

When you use Super Suds 
there’s no more need to rub and 
scrub until: your back aches. 

Women can now dispense 
with their washboards and with 
one extra rinsing as well. 

For these unique soap beads 
dissolve so completely that your 
clothes can be rinsed like magic 
—you can save three-quarters 
of an hour’s drudgery in rinsing 
alone—and your wash will never 
have that “yellow” look which comes 
from clinging, undissolved soap particles. 


Try this quick-sudsing soap 
for dishwashing 


Learn the joy of using a soap that 
makes glasses glisten and china sparkle 
like diamonds with complete safety to your 








How you'll revel 
in that first 
SuperSuds wash 
you hang out to 
dry in the sun! 
How your neigh- 
bors will envy 
its whiteness ! 





Just pour a little 
SuperSuds in the 
washtub. In a 
flash you get 
rich, lively, hard- 
working suds. 
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blend and complete 
solubility removes any 





hands. Its scientific 
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* Product, process and apparatus covered by U. S. 
Letters Patent Nos. 1,051,441; 1,090,740; 1,600,503; 
1,634,640 and Reissue No. 16,749. 
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The BIGGEST box ot soap on the market for 10¢ 


possibility of harm to delicate skin. 
A single trial will convince you 
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New/ Beads of Soap 





NOTE THIS AMAZING 
DIFFERENCE 
Women marvel at these thin- 
walled, quick-acting soap 
beads. On the left you see an 
amazing picture of these tiny 
beads through the lens of a 
powerful magnifying glass. 
The utterly different form of 
this new soap is the secret of 
whiter clothes—less drudgery 
—softer, daintier hands. 


Y r r 


Now that we have told 
you the remarkable 
story of Super Suds... 
will you try it in your 
home? 

Test it in compari- 
son with any soap you 
have ever used before. 
See how much Whiter 
it makes your clothes 
... how Clean without 
the usual drudgery. 











of the difference this new form of 
soap will make in the appearance 
of your hands. 


Leaves no film on dishes 


Super Suds dissolves so quickly it saves 
much time in dishwashing. It dissolves 
completely—therefore it rinses off easily. 
No soap film or undissolved soap particles 
are left on glassware or china. You don’t 
need to use a dish towel with Super Suds. 


(c) 1927, Colgate & Co. 


Suds 





Dishes that gleam and sparkle... glistening china 
and glassware... Super Suds gets dishes sparkling 
clean in less time than any other soap. 


Merely let dishes drain and dry by them- 
selves. Super Suds is surprisingly inexpen- 
sive. . . it’s the biggest box of soap on 
the market for 10 cents. If for no other 
reason you should buy it for economy. 

Start using Super Suds at once... put 
it on your grocery list today. 





An Octagon Soap Product 


Every box of Super Suds carries a 
valuable coupon right in front. Cut 
it out, save it, and redeem it with 
coupons from FAB and _ other 
Octagon Soap products for desirable 
premiums. Here’s an easy way to 
get many of the beautiful and use- 
ful things you’ve always wanted. 


Colgate & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Spanish Prisoner 


(Continued from Page 31) 


yourself should be present when the lady’s 
father had his rendezvous with the swin- 
dlers. Alas, the plans went wrong. Corcega 
has his spies everywhere, it would seem. 
And you and the lady were held up on the 
road. Sainted Virgin! Everything went 
amiss! Yet it was not Don Arturo’s fault. 

“Understand, then, sefior, that I ac- 
cepted this plan of Don Arturo’s, and was 
able, through a fund I have for the pur- 
pose, to give him a miserable small wage, 
barely enough to keep him in food. This 
was months ago. In the mean- 
time he prepared himself by 
taking lessons in English. so 
that he could deal with the 
swindler’s victims, if 
they were English 
or American. The 
boy—I call him so, 
because he is really 
little more than a 
youngster—is un- 
usual, possibly, but 
he is the soul of 
honor. He has that 
fine sense of right which. 
in past times, and even 
today, distinguishes 
some of our best families. 

I admit freely to you, 
senor, that at first I 
could not make out the 
lad. But gradually I saw 
that he was working for 
the honor and the good 
name of our country.” 

“By George, I’ve given the poor chap a 
rough time of it, I’m afraid,’’ said the 
major, in English. ‘‘But, confound it, 
why did he need all this gloomy secrecy?” 
Then, turning to the jefe, he continued the 
idea: 

““But why, sefior, was it necessary to 
keep Miss Fenimore and myself in the 
dark about what he was up to? If 
Cervello had come to us and explained 
frankly ——”’ 


yg HE could not do that!’’ was the 
answer. “You and the sefiorita had 
come across the ocean to prevent the Colo- 
nel Fenimore from falling into the hands of 
the swindlers. But exactly, we wished the 
colonel to fall into their hands, no? Never 
have we been able to catch the swindlers 
in the act of consummating their crime. 
That is why they have operated at will.” 

“Tsee that. But we should have under- 
stood your plan. We would have joined 
with you.” 

“Perhaps,” was the smiling response. 
“But I could not take it for granted. No, 
sefior, I still believe my plan was best. 
Unfortunately,”’ he added ruefully, “‘the 
rascals knew too much of my business, 
and yours. They are clever. But we 
shall have them! I shall see them in 
prison within a few days.” The jefe drew 
himself up to his utmost height, and 
slapped his thigh with his outstretched 
palm. 

“But if no money was passed ——”’ 
began the major suddenly. 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“‘T have reason to believe that Colonel 
Fenimore brought no money with him, e- 
yond his expenses.” 

““Impossible!’’ was the response. ‘‘No- 
body crosses the ocean on a mission like 
his without ——”’ 


> 


HE jefe’s firm conviction on this point 
was abruptly punctuated by the ap- 
pearance of one of the guards, who had 
gone scouting up the road, on the side away 
from the town, for his own amusement. 
He clattered up to where the major and the 
chief stood talking, and saluted excitedly. 
“Excellency, there is a great bulk of a 
man coming afoot. He is a foreigner of 
some sort and speaks English, I think. I 
could not understand him. Is it possible he 
would be the American you are seeking ?”’ 





Both the jefe and the major gazed in the 
direction indicated by the guard’s fore- 
finger. Round the bend in the road came a 
dejected-looking figure, dusty, plodding, 
walking pensively with bowed head. He 
wore a broad-brimmed felt hat, which he 
took off every twenty steps, and mopped 
his brow with a handkerchief. The sun 
was waxing hot now. 

“It’s the colonel as sure as taxes!”’ cried 
the major. ‘‘Oh, Freddie! Freddie! Here 
comes your dad! Glorietta!” 

Glorietta did not hear. She 

was too soundly sleeping. But 

Freddie looked up, recog- 

nized the approaching figure, 

and started toward it on the 

run. The major, forgetting 

his injured leg, started at the 

same time—but gave it up 

and waited. He heard Fred- 

die shout, and 

saw the colonel 

look up, stop 

short, and then 

hold out his arms 
wide. 

And there 
came floating 
along the road a 
shrill whoop from 
the lonely pedes- 
trian —a whoop 
that was at once 
an expression of 
surprise and a 
pzan of joy. 

There was no mistake about it—it was 
Colonel Erskine Fenimore, and he was on 
the first lap of a journey common to 
“busted’”’ enterprises, theatrical, real 
estate and Spanish Prisoner. He was 
walking back to Los Angeles. 


XIX 


ITH three convalescents on her 

hands, Glorietta was kept busy. To 
be sure, only.one of her patients was really 
in need of nursing, but the two others con- 
cocted devious schemes to claim a part of 
her time. 

The major did not pretend to be badly 
off physically. He sat in his room, 
cheerily cursing his luck, and waiting for 
his strained tendons to recuperate. 

Col. Erskine Fenimore, in the next 
room, likewise claimed to be ill, though it 
was difficult to diagnose his complaint. He 
ate zestily of the food that was brought to 
him, and his voice was as rugged and far- 
reaching as ever. But he stubbornly 
clung to his couch, against all suggestions 
to get up and take the air. “I want to go 
home,”’ he grumbled. ‘‘Where’s Freddie 
spending his time? I haven’t seen him 
since yesterday morning.” 

“Freddie,” replied Glorietta, “‘is in 
love.” 

“In love?” gurgled the colonel. ‘‘ What 
for? Who’s he in love with? Not one of 
these a 





“ ES, one of these. Her name is Ari- 
zona Fernandez, and she’s really a 

beautiful thing to look at. Sefior Fernandez 
used to be a rancher in Mexico, and also 
in Arizona. That’s how she got the name. 
Freddie tells me that the sefior is very 
rich. They seem to think they are going 
back to the United States when we go.” 

The colonel seemed to improve in 
health at the mention of the reputed 
wealth of the retired rancher. A new hope 
shone in his eyes. He rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully and remarked, with a far- 
away look, “‘ Well, Freddie’s no fool; that’s 
certain. Tell him to bring Senior What’s- 
his-name over. I’d like to talk with him. 
Does he speak American? Is that so? 
Well, we can have a nice little chat. 
Freddie didn’t say how much money the 
senior has, did he?” 

“No, he didn’t,’”’ was the reply, a trifle 
impatiently. 








wees is more im- 
portant than you think— 
because it weathers the skin 
—ages it. Feels uncomfort- 
able, too—and looks far from 
alluring. So keep your skin 
silken and fresh. You can— 
with Hinds Honey & Almond 
Cream. It prevents chapping 
and drying—prevents all 
weathering. 


Pat on Hinds Cream before 
you go out. Again when you 
come in. Pat it on every time 





you wash your face and hands. 
Then your lips, your hands, 
your face will stay invitingly 
smooth and soft—through all 
(Hinds 


Cream also heals and soothes 


chapping weather. 


a skin already chapped. Won- 
derful as a powder base, too !) 


Let us send you a generous 
sample bottle to try. The 
coupon below will bring it to 
you. Just fill in your name 
and mail it now while you 


think of it. 


HINDs 


Floney &5-7Almond 


CREAM 


REG U & PAT OF 


Made by A. S. Hinps Co., a division of Lehn & Fink Products Company 
In Canada—A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited 


Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited 


Try HINDS CREAM Prevents chapping, prevents windburn, pre- 


vents sunburn, makes powder cling to face, smooths “‘ catchy” fingers, softens skin, 
protects skin, cleanses skin, softens cuticle, soothes skin, before and after shaving, 
protects against alkali, protects from hard water, for children’s skin. 








Name 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Dept. 318, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Send me a sample bottle of HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM, the 


protecting cream for the skin. 





Buy Hinds Cream in the 
50c. and $1.00sizes. You 


Address____ 


get more at less cost. - renee mee SEE tae saa 
This coupon not good after January, 1929 





© L. & F. P. CO., 1928 
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There ts areasonwhy 
somany of the coun- 
try’s leading hotels, 
which provide lux- 
urious beds, use 
Utica Sheets and 


Pillow Cases. 


... And why liter- 
ally millions of wo- 
men dress their own 
bedswith this brand 
of sheets and pillow 
cases. 


Both seek the same 
qualities—soft tex- 
ture for comfort, 
but, principally, 
longer life—dura- 
bility. 


You can order 
Utica Sheets dy 
telephone with ab- 
solute assurance. 


UTICA STEAM & MOHAWK VALLEY 


State St., Utica, N. Y. 


‘“*Restful Sleep”’ 
tells how to make 
beds for the maxi- | 









mum of appearance ; 

and comfort. It’s | ¢ 

free. Send for a | 
copy. 


A set of doilies for | 
25 cents. Made of ; 
Utica Sheeting with | 
embroidered edges. | 
1 piece for trimming. | 
Center 19” long, i 
end pieces 10” ; 
across. 
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“Well, now,’ drawled the colonel. 
““Where do they live, Glorietta? I might 
take a walk over and see them. I believe I 
feel a lot better. Er—by the way, what 
did you do with that Bellemary stock I 
gave you for safe-keeping?”’ 

“It’s in safe keeping, dad,”’ said Glori- 
etta quickly. “‘You don’t look quite so 
well to me this morning, dad. If I were 
you I’d just stretch out and be comfort- 
able.” And she hurried away, leaving the 
colonel to make certain computations on a 
sheet of paper, with a pencil of which 
neither end was greatly chewed. 

Arturo needed Glorietta’s help more 
than the others. He, alone, had been 
badly hurt, and even now the fever which 
had followed upon the treatment of his 
wound was hovering over him. There was 
an unhealthy flush in his cheeks, and his 
eyes were sometimes too bright. But he 
was recovering as rapidly as could be 
hoped. 

The mute gratitude and affection that 
shone from Cervello’s eyes troubled the 
young woman. He was so patient, 






so eager not to be of trouble to ia 
her, so pathetically self- i 
reproachful concerning the y 


ambush into which he had 
unwittingly led Glorietta 
and the major, that she 
was constantly ill at ease. 
““The major—is he greatly 
better, I hope?” he asked. 
He looked into her face 
eagerly as he spoke. 

“Oh, yes, he’s much better. 
He wasn’t badly hurt, you know. 
He was wounded during the World War, 
and i 

“He is an excellent man. I like him 
much,”’ went on Cervello, as though he 
had not heard. ‘Except for him, I should 
not be here.” He shivered. “And he 
risked his life for me, though he thought I 
was a traitor! It is hard to understand 
that. I mean it would be hard for many 
of my people, who hate terribly when they 
hate, to understand. But I think I know. 
He has some different sense of obligation 
toward people than we have. Is that it?” 


LZ 








““T TE WAS splendid,”’ replied Glorietta 

simply. ‘He couldn’t help being. 
He couldn’t do anything but what he 
did. It’s just—well, just the way he is, 
that’s all.” 

“T can only thank him, from my heart,” 
said Cervello soberly. ‘‘ But that is all he 
would wish. I look forward to seeing him. 
I shall tell him I wish—I wish him to be 
always happy.” 

Something in the little choke of the 
voice clutched at Glorietta’s heart. She 
turned away quickly and said, “You will 
see him very soon, Don Arturo. Couldn’t 
we—couldn’t we talk of something else 
now? Oh, I know! You said, once, that 
you were going to tell me about the Lovers 
of Teruel.” 

“Los Amantes de Teruel,” repeated 
Cervello fervently. “Yes, sefiorita, I re- 
member. Have you seen them?” 

“Oh, no. I wouldn’t dream of seeing 
them. Is it really true that their poor 
bodies are preserved in the Church of San 
Pedro, here? I passed the church yester- 
day, but I didn’t go in. But I should like 
very much to hear about them.” 


“TT IS one of the great true stories of 

Spain, senorita. So often it has been 
told in poems and plays and books. Per- 
haps it is not true in every way, but I feel 
that it must have been true in part. And 
it was here, in this very place, that it all 
happened. The young man’s name was 
Diego de Marsilla. He came from a very 
good family, but poor. There are many 
like that even nowadays. The young 
lady’s name was Isabel de Segura, and 
she, too, was from a noble family, and not 
rich. They were the times of the wars, 
and many had been made pour. Don 
Diego was in love with Isabel and she 
with him, but when he wished to marry 
her, her father said it could not be thus. 
He did not object to the character of the 
caballero, and he liked him, indeed, and 
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would have been glad to have him for a 
son-in-law, but it was necessary in his 
eyes that the husband of Isabel have 
money. Also there lived at this time in 
Teruel aman named Azagra, who was not 
a good man, but rich. When he saw Isabel 
de Segura, who was exceedingly beautiful, 
he wished her immediately for his wife, 
and thus he went to her parents and of- 
fered himself and his money. It was a 
very good marriage, they thought, but 
still they liked Don Diego and did not 
wish to hurt his feelings, so they told him 
that Isabel should not bemarried to Azagra 
for five years. Meanwhile, if the younger 
man should make his fortune he could 
marry the lady he loved. So he went away 
to the wars.” 


““TDERHAPS he wrote to her but she did 
not get his letters. So at the end of 
the time the parents said she must be mar- 
ried to Azagra. She did not wish to marry 
this man, but she felt that Don Diego 
had ceased to love her, because she had 
not heard from him. She did not 
know that he was already, at 
that very moment, on his way 
\ back from the wars, and 
“* near to Teruel. So close 
, was he that just as he ar- 
v rived in the city he found 
that the marriage cere- 
mony was being per- 
formed. He was too late. 
His heart was sad, because 
he thought Isabel had ceased 
to love him. Yet he wished to 
be near her, and so he was present 
at the bridal feast. She saw him there, 
but turned her face away from him. 

“The poor heart of Isabel was torn by 
the appearance of her lover, and she 
begged her husband to let her be entirely 
alone that night. Azagra consented and, 
during the night, Isabel heard a noise at 
the window, and suddenly Don Diego 
stood before her. He reproached her with 
infidelity to her promises, and she, who 
felt that he had been inconstant, was also 
bitter. At last Diego begged for just one 
kiss before they should part forever. She 
would not give him the kiss. Instead, she 
said she hated him. He asked her three 
times, and each time she refused. Then 
he fell dead at her feet.” 

“He showed his first gleam of sense 
there,’’ said Glorietta under her breath. 
Aloud, she said, “And what did the lady 
do then, Don Arturo?” 


y 


“s HERE was a great funeral,” was the 

answer. ‘‘Everybody in the town 
went to the funeral, and the coffin was 
open in the church. The poor Isabel came 
in and stood over the dead body of her 
lover a long time. Then she leaned over 
and placed a kiss upon his lips—and when 
the people saw she did not move, after- 
ward, they ran and raised her up. But she 
was dead. She had died of a broken heart, 
like Don Diego. Is it not a beautiful 
story, Senorita Glorietta?” 

“Yes, it is beautiful,’’ said Glorietta; 
but she was not thinking so. The tale 
irked her, and she scarcely knew why. In- 
stead of seeming beautiful, it seemed only 
cruel and stupid. She looked down at Don 
Arturo and saw that he was breathing 
hard; his eyes were illumined with pleas- 
ure; something about the recital had filled 
him with rapture. 

“Ah, senorita, that was love!” Cervello 
was saying, and his eyes burned; glowed 
like two ruddy coals. ‘‘I cannot be like 
Don Diego, but that is the way I would 
die at your feet, if I had only the depth of 
his love.”’ 

“But I don’t want you to die at my feet. 
I want you to live and be happy, Don 
Arturo!’’ she cried. 

His very helplessness cried out to her, 
his physical helplessness of the moment, 
and his helplessness in this modern world 
of activity. He was at once a lover and a 
child, and the two personalities combined 
cried out to the woman that lay deepest 
within her. Fascinated, wavering, her 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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|It’s really 


You see that it hasn’t a single 
drain pipe, belt or fan.... 


and it never needs oiling 


‘Tris simplified General 
ElectricRefrigerator works auto- 
matically, economically. It 
needsnoattention—noteven Way 
oiling. Inside the hermeti- * 
cally sealed casing there is $a 
a permanent supply of oil. Yeu 


The all-in-one icing unit is 
merely lowered into the top of 

the specially designed cabinet. There 
is no assembling, no plumbing to be 
done. There are no pipes, drains, fans 
or belts. The unit is intact. It just 
has to be plugged into any electric 
outlet. Instantly it starts. 


And quietly, economically, it gives 
you scientific refrigeration. Cuts 
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amazingly simple 
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down your marketing problems, 
your cooking tasks. It was for this 
that the skilled engineers of General 
Electric worked—over a period of 
fifteen years—worked to produce 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC fam 
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‘wens? 


the simplest of all refrigerators. 
You will want to know more about 
this new-day refrigerator. You will 
want to see the various models. 
Write us today for booklet 1-J, 
which is interesting and descriptive. 


























ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT ‘: 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY =: 


HANNA BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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hey waren childhood memories! 
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ST ALT. AT 

QUAKER JOSEP AUNT 
OATS COMPANY. succeeRt 





We are often asked ‘‘Are 
these stories of Aunt Jemima 
and her recipe really true?”’ 
They are based on docu- 
ments found in the files of 
the earliest owners of the 
recipe. To what extent they 
are a mixture of truth, fic- 
tion and tradition, we do 
not know. The Aunt Jemi- 
ma Mills Branch, Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. 








BUCKWHEATS 
with the true, old-fashioned savor 


Her famous recipe ready-mixed 
with choice buckwheat flour 


OME men have given up even hoping 
7 for them. Perhaps your husband hasn't 

tasted any real ones for years. Now- 
adays they’re scarce—buckwheats with the 
old-time ‘‘tang.”’ 

Have you ever watched a man’s face when 
he tastes a cake with that real buckwheat 
‘*kick’’? Ever seen that little grin of pure de- 
light? These winter mornings millions of 
women are seeing it. They are giving their hus- 
bands tender, golden brown . 


dients, her own recipe slightly changed by 
experienced cooks, with just enough choice 
buckwheat flour added—all ready-mixed in the 
yellow package, Aunt Jemima for Buckwheats. 
It makes those fragrant cakes with the special 
savor men long for. To give it to you, we 
select choice crops from those grain-growing 
sections which yield buckwheat of the finest 
flavor. 


No trouble to prepare 


No overnight waiting for the batter to rise 
when you prepare these famous cakes. No 
chance to go wrong! Itisallsoeasy! Just mix 

a cup of milk (or water) 





buckwheats made with Aunt 
Jemima’s famous recipe. 
You get her own ingre- 








var JEMIMA 






Plantation pancakes | 
with her own old- © 
time flavor! Her © 
own ingredients § 
| come ready-mixed in § 
| the red Aunt Jemi- * 
; ma package 


with every cup of Aunt 
Jemima for Buckwheats 
(yellow package) and stir. 


THE AUNT JEMIMA MILLS BRANCH 
Dept. A-19, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Send free trial package of Aunt Jemima for Buck- 
wheats with recipe folder. 


You will see that boyish look you like in 
your husband's face when he first tastes Aunt 
Jemima buckwheats with that old-fashioned 
taste. Plan now to test this celebrated recipe 
ready-mixed—Aunt Jemima for Buckwheats in 
the yellow package. Just mail coupon today 
for a free trial-size package. Or get a full-size 
package from your grocer. 

And remember, too, the southern pancakes 
with that plantation flavor your family likes 
—the beat a make with the red package, 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. Your grocer hasit. 

—a chance to test 


F REE this famous recipe | 


Trial-size package Aunt Jemima for Buckwheats free 
with new recipe booklet giving many delightful sug- 
gestions for pancakes, muffins and waffles. Mail cou- 
pon today. 


























Just add milk 


(or water) 
and stir 
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heart beating fast, Glorietta reached out 
blindly and touched his hand. If he had 
seized her fingers abruptly in that instant, 
when all hot and dusty Spain around her 
was pressing her onward but he 
did not. He covered her hand for a mo- 
ment, and then lifted it feebly to his lips. 

“T must go, Don Arturo!” Glorietta 
cried suddenly. ‘‘I’ll be back soon. Call 
for me if you need me!” She went 
straight to the door of Major Poulson, and 
knocked. 

““T want to come in and talk with you,” 
she announced; walked in, and sat down 
in a chair beside the man. 

He looked at her, saw that she was 
greatly agitated, but said nothing. He 
knew where she had just been. 

“Sidney,” she gasped breathlessly, 
“‘T’ve seen the real Spain!” 


XX 


i OW is our young Don Quixote?” 
asked Major Poulson, after Glori- 
etta had regained her composure. 

“Why do you call Arturo that, Sid- 
ney?’ was the return question. With the 
recollection of her last few moments in 
Cervello’s room, her cheeks blazed, and 
she gave the major an appraising glance, 
to discover what lay beneath his remark. 

‘“Because that’s exactly what he is,” 
was the response. ‘‘ You know, Glorietta, 
I’ve been thinking a good deal about that 
chap lately. He’s extraordinary. Now 
that we know the truth about him he’s 
more of a puzzle than ever. Somehow, he 
seems left over from the age of chivalry. 
He goes out, like Don Quixote, to joust 
with windmills. Of course, he differs from 
the old don in having sense enough to 
know that windmills are windmills, and 
not dragons or giants; but he might have 
known that his little tin sword never could 
bring them down. 

‘He may be impracticable and medi- 
eval, but he’s no fool. He’s rather clever, 
in his cloistered way. That’s why I say 
Arturo showed the highest kind of moral 
courage. By George, I admire him.” 

‘‘But what can wedo?”’ asked Glorietta, 
laying a hand upon one of Poulson’s. 
“Sidney, we can’t leave him here—in 
Spain—if—if he would be killed.” 

“‘T’ve already made up my mind, Glori- 
etta. I’m going to take him back to the 
States with us, if he’s willing to go.” 

And then the young woman perceived 
that the man’s eyes were fixed upon hers. 
Half curiously, half seeking his own fate 
in her eyes, Poulson was regarding her 
steadily. She felt the blood mount to her 
cheeks once more. 

“It wouldn’t be fair to let you take him 
to the States without—telling you,”’ she 
said, with an effort. ‘‘Sidney, it is true— 
at least I think it is true—Arturo is in love 
with me. He has said so.” 

“T knew that,” was the ready response. 
“T think even the train guards knew it. 
As I said once before, Glorietta, it does 
him credit. Really, that isn’t so impor- 
tant. The important thing is—otherwise.”” 

“No, I do not love him, Sidney!”’ cried 
Glorietta firmly, seizing both the man’s 
hands and looking into his face, her lashes 
wet with the straying tears. ‘‘ You’re too 
decent ever to seek your own interest at 
the expense of anyone’s feelings, dear. 
I’ve always respected you, Sidney, since 
the first time I saw you, but it has just 
dawned on me how wonderful you really 
are. Not because you’ve been so fine to- 
ward dad and Freddie and me! Not be- 
cause you risked your life to save a man 
you thought was a mean thief! Not for 
any reason you could think of, or I could 
tell you clearly! But just because I love 
you, Sidney, and I have loved you for 
months and months, but I didn’t want 
myself to know.” 


XXI 


HE scholarly and philosophic Don 
Felipe Ruig, alcalde, was again torn 
from the bosom of his library a few days 
later, when the jefe and his guards re- 
turned to the town triumphantly with 


their two prisoners. The jefe and his com- 
panions returned on horseback; but Se- 
flores Corcegaand Balmes had nosuch luck. 
Tied up neatly with ropes they achieved 
the journey afoot, punctuating their 
progress with curses and outcries, threats 
and offers of bribes. It was, indeed, rather 
rough on two men of such girth as these. 
The sun of Aragon beat down upon them, 
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converting the roads into a dusty furnace, 
and every step sent up a choking cloud. 

Once the prisoners were lodged in the 
stout town carceél, the jefe went first to 
the alcalde and announced his capture. The 
elderly magistrate was not at all pleased. 

“Tomorrow morning, at ten o’clock,”’ 
said Don Felipe sharply. “‘Have your 
witnesses present and see that my time is 
not wasted.” 

Next morning at ten the offices of the 
alcalde presented a lively picture, which 
pained Don Felipe exceedingly. The old 
gentleman had: thoughtfully dressed in 
black, with immaculate linen, and a skull- 
cap. He took note of the persons present 
icily enough, and then nodded to the jefe. 
The latter stood up. 

“T will hear you. What is the charge 
against these men?”’ asked the alcalde. 

“The charge is larceny, your excel- 
lency. These men, as you know io 

“T know nothing about it,”” interrupted 
the alcalde shortly. “‘Where is the man 
they have robbed?” 

“They first robbed a man not long 
ago, named Huckins, an American i 

“Huckins!”” The alcalde made a wry 
face. “Is he here?” 

“No, your excellency. The man Huck- 
ins left Spain quickly because they told 
him that he would be arrested for com- 
pounding a fraudulent bankruptcy. But 
this robbery took place here in your town, 
or near it, I am certain.” 








es HE man Huckins is gone. You have 
no witness of the transaction,”’ the jefe 
was reminded. ‘‘ You say yourself 4 

“Pardon me, that is true. But the next 
transaction was with a man Fenimore, 
who is present.’”’ The jefe beckoned to 
the colonel, who stood up. The alcalde 
did not appear even to look at him. ‘‘The 
gentleman is an American.”’ 

“Does he speak the language of Spain?” 

“No, sir; nor do some of the other wit- 
nesses. But there is an estimable man 
here, an English gentleman, who speaks 
our language well.” 

“Ts that the English gentleman?” 
asked the alcalde, pointing to the major. 
The jefe replied affirmatively. 

“Tt is proper, I think,” concluded Don 
Felipe. ‘“‘Now then, sefior, you tell me 
that these men conspired to rob the Amer- 
ican gentleman Fenimore of certain money, 
claiming that they would give him the 
key to a certain trunk or bag containing 
certificates of deposit representing money 
in an American bank. Of what sum of 
money, then, did they rob him? And 
was the money found upon the persons of 
these men?”’ 

The jefe coughed reflectively, then said, 
“The American gentleman did not have 
cash money upon his person at the time, 
but negotiable stock in a sociedad anénima 
of the United States, which he controls. 
This seems to me to be the equivalent of 
money, so far as the law is concerned.” 

The alcalde looked puzzled. ‘‘ Where is 
this stock?” he asked. ‘Show it to me.” 

The colonel, on being informed of the 
question, fumbled in a coat pocket and 
produced several pieces of paper. These 
were handed to Don Felipe, who scanned 
them curiously. ‘‘ Ask the American gen- 
tleman what these would be worth,” he 
demanded. 





“Not a penny less than sixty thousand 
dollars!’ cried the colonel, when the ques- 
tion was translated to him. ‘Anda whole 
lot more.” 

The colonel, once upon the floor, had a 
message to deliver. ‘‘ Your honor,” hesaid, 
thrusting out his right arm oratorically, 
“IT don’t know as you ever heard of me, 
but if you was to ever come to Los Angeles 
you'd find plenty of people who know me. 
This little development of mine is one of 
the nicest pieces of ground in Los Angeles. 
Before I took over this property I had it 
examined by some of the shrewdest men 
in the business, men who have spent their 
lives ——” 

“Stop the gentleman!” ordered the 
alcalde. “‘1 do not know what he is saying, 
but he speaks too loudly. He will give me 
a headache, and I am subject to head- 
aches. Stop him!” 

“Sit down, colonel!’ whispered the 
major, kicking the promoter’s leg sharply. 

“Not till I tell him what this stock 
represents,” said the colonel. “I want 
him to know that he is dealing with people 
of importance, and none of your fly-by- 
nights. Senior What’s-your-name, that 
stock you hold in your hands represents 
the investment and best judgment of 
a EPS s | 


“(AN nobody stop him?” cried the 

magistrate. “He will drive me crazy! 
What is he saying! I merely asked hima 
little question, and he is delivering an 
oration.” 

““Sit down, dad, quick!”’ said Glorietta, 
grasping her father’s coat tails. “The 
alcalde is very much impressed by what 
you said, and he says if what you say is 
true the stock should be worth more than 
you claim.” 

The colonel sat down and rearranged 
his coat collar. “Well, if that’s what he 
means he ain’t as big a fool as he looks,” 
he said, mollified. “But if I had this 
Spanish bunch at home, the boss senior in- 
cluded, I’d work ’em in the chain gang. 
They all look crooked to me.” 

The alcalde gave a fillip of relief to his 
white cuffs and continued, speaking to the 
jefe: “‘I do not think it of great impor- 
tance whether the man got the stock or 
not. I do not regard the stock as of any 
value. I read the newspapers, and I do 
not put any trust in this stock of Los 
Angeles. If I am not mistaken, there is 
much similar stock of no value. I shall ex- 
pect better evidence of the passage of 
money than this.” 

Don Felipe transferred his icy glare to 
the prisoners, who were indulging in great 
hilarity. Balmes looked over at Don Ar- 
turo, who sat, pale and mute, on the other 
side of Glorietta; and the knave had the 
effrontery to make a sign as though draw- 
ing a knife from his belt and feeling the 
point of it. But the joy went out of his 
face when he suddenly looked up at the 
magistrate. ‘‘At the same time,” the al- 
calde was saying, “‘these men are rascals, 
undeniably. I see it in their faces. I 
haven’t the least doubt that they are the 
swindlers you claim, Sefior Jefe. Still, can 
you assure me that the American gentle- 
man actually paid over to these men one 
good hard Spanish peseta? That would be 
money. That would be important, in 
proving larceny.” 


HE closest inquiry failed to elicit the 

slightest evidence that the prisoners 
had taken a Spanish coin of any denomi- 
nation from their alleged victim. The 
alcalde threw up his hands with a gesture 
of helplessness. Then he suddenly turned 
to Corcega and Balmes. ‘‘ What have you 
two men to say for yourselves?”’ 

“Why should we say anything?” re- 
plied Corcega, cleverly enough. “We are 
unjustly accused, your excellency.” 

Balmes wriggled uneasily. He had more 
fear of magistrates than his leader, and 
this seemed flying in the face of their good 
luck. And Balmes was right. The alcalde 
rose from his seat, clinging to his rheu- 
matic hip, and glowered upon the daring 
Corcega. ‘‘Give an account of yourself, 
fellow!”’ he cried shrilly. 



















Valentine Party 


IVE a Valentine Party that’s full of 

surprises for your friends—the kind 
of party they will go home from regret- 
ful only that it’s over. Dennison has pre- 
pared complete plans for just such a party 
—plans for the invitations, decorations, 
games, refreshments, everything. Send 
for them today—they are free. 


Use Dennison’s Party Goods 


The free party plans are a sample of what you 
find in every issue of Dennison’s Party Magazine. 
No matter what kind of party you’re giving — 
birthday or bridge or tea—a home dance or a 
Valentine festival — you’ll always find fascinating 
new ideas for them. And no matter what supplies 
you need, crépe paper, place cards, decorations, 
novelties, you can get them at your local stores. 
Dennison goods are on sale at stationers’, depart- 
ment stores and many drug stores. 

Send the coupon now for the complete plans 
for a Valentine Party—they’re free. And why 
not the newest issue of the Party Magazine filled 
with suggestions for Valentine’s and other late 
winter parties? It’s only 20 cents. 


—-Denwinows 


| 
e ; | 
Dennison’s, Dept. 1-N, Framingham, Mass. | 
Please send me, free, plans for a Valentine Party. | 
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If you want the Party Magazine (Valentine 
Number) enclose 20 cents and check here........... 
(Why not let us send you some of the famous Dennison 
Books? Check those you want and enclose 10c for each.) 
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“Its the 
Smartest 
Dress 
of the | 
Season 


“I’ve never had so 
many compliments. 
My friends say it’s 
the smartest dress 
of the season. They 
can’t believe I made 
it rT ded for only @ 
$6.85.” 







Pretty dresses at 
just such savings 
are bringing joy to thou- 
sands of women who 
learned at home through 
the Woman’s Institute 
to make smart, becom- 
ing clothes. 


The Woman's 
Institute will 
show you 

to plan becom- 
ing costumes 


—how fit all 
Mailthecou- types x gures 
FRE pon for Free — and, above 


Booklet 
which tells how the Wo- 
man’s Institute can help 
you have more and pret- 
tier clothes, or earn $20 
to $40 a week at home. 


all, how to 
make clothes 
that are dis- 
tinctive for 
their smartness 
and style. 
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WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 38-A, Scranton, Pa. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a 

copy of ‘‘ Making Beautiful Clothes,”’ and tell me 

how I can learn the subject which I have marked— 
( Home Dressmaking _ | Millinery 
(CD Professional Dressmaking Cooking 
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MAKE $25 TO $75 
NEXT WEEK 
z faa | 9g and every week thereafter. A steady de- 
pendable income for men and women to sell 
oO L z our wonderful dress materials, handker- 
chiefs, etc. Experience unnecessary. Sam- 
ples make selling easy. Hundreds making 
good.Socan you. Wholeorsparetime.Try this. Write today. 
MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Dept. 145, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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FREE 
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dessert making! 
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Marshmallow Creme. Takes the 
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baa A Gift For Baby— 


and such a useful one, too! 


He depends on you to make 
the temperature of his kath 
just right. Don’t rely on 
guess or ‘‘feel’’. - His skin is 
‘much more sensitive than 
yours. Get his bath exactly 
right with the 


Zaylor Baby Bath 


Thermometer 


A practical (and inexpensive) 
addition to the layette. Comes 
in either pink or blue. Floats. 
\\ Soap shaped, size about 444 
\ inches by 3. Go to your 
dealer. If he is unable to 
supply you, send $1, plus 
5¢ postage to us, and ther- 
mometer will be sent di- 
rect, safe delivery guaran- 
teed. (Use coupon below) 
aylor [nstrument Companies 
| Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
y Send me a Pink O Blue OQ 
2 / Baby Bath Thermometer. En- 
/f closed is $1, plus 5¢ postage. 


























For decorating fancy handkerchiefs, 
scarfs, pillow tops, table runners, dresses, 
drapes. Anybody can do it quick- 
ly, easily. Complete trial outfit, 
only $1.00. Includes silk crépe hand- 
’ kerchief, with marked design; 3 bot- 
& tles color; 1 tube plastic white; 1 pkg. 
metallic gold; 1 brush; 6 cones; explicit 
instructions. Finished handkerchief 
and materials would cost many times more 
in stores; you pay only $1.00. Order your 
outfit today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Department A-23, 913 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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“We have had no money from the 
American, and is not that the point of 
the matter?” said Corcega easily. ‘‘If the 
truth were known, your excellency, this 
man Fenimore has borrowed money from 
myself and Urbano, not once, but several 
times. It was because, he said, he had not 
changed his native money. But where is 
the money he borrowed?”’ 

“Ask the American if this is true,” said 
the alcalde to Poulson. The major trans- 
lated the question, and the colonel drew 
himself up in injured dignity. ‘i did not 
borrow money!” he roared. “I did accept 
a few temporary loans. It shall be repaid, 
with interest!” 


“ALSO he took two hundred and more 

pesetas from us, as we were coming 
up in the train from Sagunto,” bawled 
Corcega. “‘It was with a pack of cards. 
He said it was to kill the time, and he 
would teach us the American game of 
pokair, or something of that kind. He 
said to us that the jokair was a wild animal. 
The jokair, your excellency, was a strange- 
looking card, and generally remained in 
the hands of the man Fenimore. Two 
hundred and more pesetas, in silver, he 
took from us with his wild jokair.” 

“Ask the American about this,’’ com- 
manded Don Felipe. 

“It is true,” agreed Colonel Fenimore. 
“TI tried to teach them the game. But 
they are too thick-headed to learn. A be- 
ginner with brains always wins; but these 
fellows couldn’t play their hands when 
they had ’em.”’ 

“T see no larceny in this—unless the 
American has committed it,” said the 
magistrate, after a time. ‘‘Sefior Com- 
mandante, you are a man of integrity. 
Tell me of your connection with this mat- 
ter. Likewise inform me how the pale 
young man came to be injured. I wish the 
truth.” 

Major Poulson gave Don Felipe a brief 
account of what had led up to the adven- 
ture in the old warehouse, not forgetting 
to stress the fact that the colonel was an 
amiable gentleman, temporarily embar- 
rassed, and of an optimistic frame of mind 
which led him to see pretty much what he 
wished to believe, and disregard every- 
thing else. Having presented Colonel 
Fenimore in this more agreeable light, as 
he thought, the major proceeded to tell the 
story of the abduction of himself and 
Glorietta, of their night in the warehouse, 
of their forcible imprisonment and escape, 
of his rescue of Cervello from the flames. 
All the while he spoke, the alcalde watched 
his face with an interest which he had not 
previously shown. 

“Pardon me, Sefior Commandante,”’ 
said the altalde, ai last, ‘“‘do you really 
mean to tell me that this young lady did 
all the things you say?” He stared at 
Glorietta as though she were a strange be- 
ing from another world. ‘I do not ques- 
tion your word, sefior, but it is very 
strange, you will admit. Women are not 
intended to endure such hardship without 
being utterly destroyed. And the sefiorita 
looks perfectly well. I cannot under- 
stand it.” 


“TOVERY word is as I have said,” the 

major replied. “‘But I should like to 
impress upon you, illustrious sefior, that so 
long as these two criminals are at large the 
life of the young man Arturo Cervello will 
not be safe. And you can see that he is an 
excellent young man, and has served his 
country well.” 

“The young man is worthy,” agreed 
the alcalde, looking upon Don Arturo with 
compassion and interest. ‘‘But unfortu- 
nately nobody saw him stabbed. Who did 
it? You may imagine it was done by one 
of these two men, but there is no proof. 
The jefe himself admits he saw nothing. 
We must be judicial. It is one of those 
unfortunate matters which call for pun- 
ishment, but where punishment is impos- 
sible. 

“However,” went on Don Felipe, “there 
is a law of the reign of Alfonso XI which 
clearly applies to the kidnaping of citizens 
of any country at the moment friendly to 


our great nation. The act of kidnaping 
such aliens is construed, prima facie, as an 
intent to do bodily harm, and there are 
records of the severest punishment being 
dealt to such evildoers. The fact that the 
Sefior Commandante and the lady were 
forcibly held and imprisoned indicates 
that some unlawful purpose was behind 
the abduction. In addition, if anything 
more were needed, both the gentleman 
and lady were placed in great peril of their 
lives by this act, and escaped a horrible 
death only by their own great wit and 
strength. The abduction is proved. The 
prisoners do not deny it. The English gen- 
tleman was assaulted with a club also. I 
therefore find that there is sufficient cause 
to hold these two men for trial before the 
audiencia. Meanwhile they should be 
lodged in jail. Officers, take them out of 
here!”’ 

After the fat sharpers were dragged out, 
cursing and struggling, the alcalde spoke 
to the major. “This rubbish,” he said 
acidly, ‘should be restored to its owner.” 
He gathered up the Bellemary stock cer- 
tificates as though they were unclean, and 
passed them to Poulson. ‘Also, I have a 
question to ask you about the American, 
Fenimore. 

“TI am a retired scholar, Sefior Com- 
mandante, and I do not keep up much 
with affairs. Yet when I was a younger 
man I had much interest in games of all 
sorts. Will you have the goodness to ask 
the American gentleman to show me the 
pack of pokair cards which contains the 
wild jokair?”’ 


XXII 


“TAREDDIE,” said Colonel Fenimore 

reflectively, after draining the last 
drops of his coffee as they sat outside a 
little café near the Plaza de la Libertad, 
“I was beginning to think this trip of 
mine was probably ill-advised. But now 
I don’t know about that. Things seem to 
be coming along. Sometimes, you know, 








you do something that seems foolish, and 
you find out afterward that it was the 
right thing, after all.” 

“That’s so,” admitted Freddie ab- 
sently. 

“What’s so?” asked the colonel suspi- 
ciously. Freddie’s assent had been too 
urbane. 

“Whatever you said, dad,” was the 
frank answer. “Something about your 
being glad you came over here to Spain. 
The fact is, dad, I’ve got a date with 
Arizona and her mother, to go out and see 
some friends of theirs. It’ll be a total loss 
for me, because none of their friends can 
talk English. But I’ve got to go, and I’d 
better be moving along.” 

“No hurry, Freddie,’ replied his father, 
cocking one foot up on an adjoining chair 
and signaling to the waiter. “It’s bad 
form to be on time, over here. Nothing is 
on time. The clocks are wrong. Time 
doesn’t mean anything. You ought to 
know that. Another cupper coffee, waiter. 
See, Freddie, these mozos are getting so 
they understand me! It’s about these 
Fernandez people I wanted to speak to 
you. They seem like nice folks. And 
Arizona, she’s a real pretty girl.” 

“T’ll say she’s pretty,”’ Freddie agreed. 
““She’s adream. She isn’t like a lot of these 
so-called Spanish beauties, either, that 


look great till you come closer. Then you 
notice that they’re getting double chins 
at the age of eighteen. They don’t exer- 
cise, that’s the trouble. They hate to 
cross the street on foot. But Arizona’s 
different. She likes athletics and hiking 
and all that sort of thing. And she’s 
clever too. It’s funny, dad, isn’t it, to find 
a girl living over here who has been to 
school in Tucson, Arizona? She’s wild to 
get back to the States. Why, dad, a girl 
has. no liberty over here at all. Arizona 
says they won’t let her go out of the house 
without her mother or grandmother or a 
servant with her. She can’t go walking 
because they won’t let her go alone, and 
everybody else has lost the use of their 
feet. She tried to get some of her girl 
chums here interested in tennis, but they 
said exercise would make them masculine. 
Can you beat that? She says the girls do 
nothing when they get together but sit 
around and talk about some young fellow 
they met at a party six months ago, who 
told ’em their eyes were driving him crazy. 
Their excitement is limited to getting one 
visit a week from some boob dressed like 
an undertaker, who comes in and holds 
grandma’s knitting all the evening, and 
gets thrown out at ten-thirty.” 


“1 GOT the idea that the Fernandez folks 
were pretty advanced, Freddie.”’ 

“Oh, they are. That is, the sefior and the 
sefiora are. But there’s a grandmother—I 
think she’s the sefiora’s mother—who runs 
the social affairs. Whenever I call, the old 
lady sees that I get a nice seat over near 
the door, while she and Arizona sit on the 
sofa. She understands just enough Eng- 
lish so that I can’t tell Arizona anything 
but the weather conditions, and my im- 
pressions of Spain, which if I told what I 
think, the old lady would call the police. 
She has the whole family scared to death. 
Thank the Lord, she isn’t going to the 
States with them.” 

“Then they’re really going?” asked the 
colonel eagerly. 

“T’ll say they are. Don Hilario tele- 
graphed a couple of days ago for a suite on 
the same boat we’re sailing on. He’s going 
to leave his house just as it is and come 
back next year to dispose of it. He’s 
through with Spain, and so is Arizona’s 
mother. Don Hilario talks about buying 
another ranch somewhere in the South- 
west e 

“There’s no money in cattle these 
days,”’ said the colonel firmly. ‘‘He’d lose 
his money inahurry. I'll havea heart-to- 
heart talk with Fernandez when we get on 
the boat. The big chance is in the develop- 
ment line now. Well, you run along now,” 
concluded the colonel affectionately. ‘I 
wouldn’t say a word to influence you, my 
boy, one way or theother; I mean, so far as 
your feelings about the young lady are con- 
cerned. You’ve got to live your own life, 
and happiness is the chief thing, Freddie. 
I’ve got no dislike of foreigners, if they’re 
the right sort. And I will say that these 
Spanish women conduct themselves with 
great dignity, and seem more domestic, so 
to speak, than the average run. I’ll go 
so far as to say, Freddie, that if Mr. Fer- 
nandez should want to make a little 
close family corporation of our Bellemary 
development, why, a real handsome 
daughter-in-law is better than a homely 
one, any time.” The colonel slapped his 
son on the shoulder, and laughed gayly. 





FTER a time Colonel Fenimore rose, 
threw some coins on the table, and 
stalked back to the hotel in great humor. 
He found Glorietta already packing the ex- 
tremely light effects of the party. “Well, 
little girl, I can leave this country without 
a single tear,”’ cried her father, embracing 
her. ‘‘Glory, I never thought we’d all be 
traveling home together! Let’s see, 
there’ll be eight of us, including the Fer- 
nandez family and young Cervello.” 
“There'll be seven, to be more exact, 
dad,” said Glorietta, giving her father a 
hearty kiss. “‘The major and I are going 
to be just one, instead of two.” 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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ot only a cereal-but a real help in serving other foods 










Piss: tender, ag iso a shape abet soaleas for of the Many Ways to Serve 
perfect spoonwork, Muffets are, first and foremost, a cea 5 el Meee ae Mle atedl tanes 
new, different, and better toasted whole-wheat cereal. Se iss Uff 

But more than that. , = = So = rape 

With Muffets, the grown-up age of cereals, so to speak, —, one “0 ¢ WHE ‘Al 1 For Hag oa "e Piped —m a 
has arrived. Because of their exclusive shape, their cunchy Stuitet, with cream, milk, butter 


or fruit—hot or cold as you prefer. 


Muffets Chicken a la King: Hollow out 
center of Muffet. Add 2 cups of cooked, 

? diced chicken and cook for 2 or 3 
minutes. Add 1 tablespoonful of lemon 
juice. Season to taste. 


Muffets Raspberry Jam Biscuit: Spread Muf- 
fets slices with Raspberry Jam Preserve; 

4 or cover each slice with jam and arrange 
in serving dish. Serve with whipped 
cream or thin custard sauce. 


Muffets Vegetable Salad: Hollow out and 


heat Muffets for 2 or 3 minutes. Fill 
4 with whole or chopped, plain or creamed 


pecan-like tastiness, Muffets were promoted first to the 
afternoon tea table. Then, asa dish for dessert. Finally, 
as the perfect late- -at-night bite. 


Sliced and toasted, Muffets can be used as a sandwich 
base; hollowed out they make delicious patty shells. One 
of America’s largest railroads today is using Muffets ex- | 2; ston 

clusively for patty shells. Seo 


tang “* wii at 
sn mine Cre ~ 
There Is a Meal in Every Muffet 
ere and SUCH a Meal! 


O SATISFYING, so rich in vital food elements. No 

waste. Food in every morsel. Easy to eat and digest. 
If the tender, flaky Muffet is more than you desire at 
one meal, slice it in half, 











ory NM 








mane ce a vegetables. Add cream, salt, pepper, and 
You can’t tire of Muffets. There’s always a new way to serve ~ butter to taste. 
them—for breakfast, lunch, dinner, party refreshments, etc. SS Muff ts Asp aragus Ho landaise: Slice, but- 
Try Muffets today. Order from your grocer. 10 Muffets in ter and toast Muffets. Arrange fresh or 


every package. 


MUFFETS CORPORATION, Buffalo, New York 
Muffets Cor; $ Componnion of Canada, Ltd., Sc. Catharines, Ontario 
on, England:—28, Monument St., E. C. 3 


“THERE'S A MEAL IN EVERY MUFFET” 


5 canned hot asparagus on the Muffets slices. 
5 minutes before serving pour thick Hol- 
landaise sauce over all. 
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The latest ideas on window and 
door draping treatments 


Write for this valuable book picturing the latest ideas in 
window and door draping treatments, and showing “The 
Last Word” in drapery hardwate. Read the book for the 
newest drapety treatments before you select yout materials, 
before you decide how your draperies should be made, before 
you buy curtain rods ot drapery hardware, and you'll save 
money. Read the book for ideas whether you will plan 
your own draperies or use the services of an artist-decorator. 
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The KIRSCH BOOK 
Illustrates the Style Trend— 


For instance, draw curtains that open and close noiselessly and 
overlap four inches when closed. Draw cords entirely concealed. 
Drapery Hardware finishes that blend with woodwork — either 
invisible or decorative. Ornamental metal and wood poles, etc. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Kirsch ‘Modern Draping” 
book of 160 pages and the Kirsch catalogs describing Kirsch 
Extension Rods, KirschKraft Drapery Hardware with or without 
Perfected Draw Cord Equipment, Atavio Work (Ornamental 
Decorations) and Better Wood Poles. Kirsch stands for ““The Last 
Word” in Drapery Hardware. Over 100,000,000 Kirsch Rods are 
in satisfactory service. Over 35,000 dealers sell Kirsch Rods. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 112 Prospect Avenue 
Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Send this coupon for FREE BOOK 








KIRSCH MFG. CO., 112 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Michigan | 


Send me your free book on latest Win- 
dow Draperies and Drapery Hardware. 


Valuable Book—FREE 











(Continued from Page 86) 


““Seven? What d’ye mean?” 

“IT mean, dear old pop, that the major 
and I are going to stop over long enough in 
Barcelona to get married by some kind 
English clergyman there. We have it all 
arranged.” 

“‘No! You don’t mean it, Glory! Well, 
well. Give your old dad another kiss, 
Glory. It’s fine! And, between you and 
me, little girl, I shouldn’t wonder if Fred- 
die was getting ready to take the plunge 
before long. You know—that pretty Fer- 
nandez girl A 

“T wouldn’t count those chickens before 
they hatch, dad,”’ was the reply. “We 
know Freddie. And we don’t know Ari- 
zona. Still, she is a beauty. She’s almost 
the loveliest thing I ever saw.” 





REDDIE was not at dinner at the 

hotel that night. He had been invited 
to the Fernandez home. Neither did Don 
Arturo appear. Sefior Flassa explained to 
the Fenimores, when they came in from a 
ride, that a carriage had called for Sefior 
Cervello just before six, and that the 
young man had left his compliments and 
regrets that he could not be present. 

So the major, Glorietta and the colonel 
dined together. After dinner they went 
out into the cool, sparkling evening and 
took one last glimpse of the town. Later 
they played dummy bridge in Glorietta’s 
room until half-past ten. 

They heard Freddie enter his own room, 
bang the door and then come out into the 
hall again. A moment afterward he 
knocked at Glorietta’s door, looked in, 
saw the occupants, entered and threw him- 
self into a chair, with his hands stuck in his 
coat pockets and a dreary expression on 
his face. 

““What’s the matter, Freddie? Didn’t 
you have a good time?” asked the major 
quizzically. 

“It’s all off! They’re not going!” 
growled the young man. “I’ve had a 
swell time, major. It was as funny asa 
hearse. I’m all sore with laughter. These 
Spaniards are crazy.” 

“What’s all off? Who’s not going 
where, Freddie?” asked Glorietta. 

“The Fernandez family isn’t going back 
to the States with us. Neither is Don Ar- 
turo. They’re crying about it up there 
now. They’re all talking at once, and 
shaking hands, and acting like a revival 
meeting; I tell you these Spaniards are 
crazy. Whatever you think they’re going 
to do, it’s something else again.” 

“But what happened ?”’ persisted Glori- 
etta. ‘“‘How did all this come about?” 

“‘I went over to the Fernandez’ to din- 
ner, didn’t I? And to spend a pleasant 
evening? Allright; fine! And who should 
come in but Don Arturo, just before din- 
ner. It seems they decided that he ought 
to spend his last night in Teruel with 
them. Well, that was all right. The don— 
I mean Arturo—was all joy and gladness, 
and everything was going swell. They 
gave me a headache, because first they 
talked Spanish and then they talked Eng- 
lish, and then they talked half and half. 
They were saying what they were going to 
do when they got to America, and how fine 
a country it was,-and all that—when all of 
a sudden Don Arturo jumps up and begins 
to walk up and down the room, waving his 
arms and shedding tears, and he goes to 
Don Hilario and wrestles with him, and 
says, ‘But we must not do this, my friend! 
We are wrong! We must not leave Spain! 
Spain needs us!’ And the grandmother 
says ‘Ah.’ And every time Don Arturo 
says anything after that the old lady rubs 
her hands and says ‘Ah!’ And sometimes 
she says ‘Ah’ whether Arturo said any- 
thing or not. I could see that she thought 
he was the Daniel Webster of Spain.” 


‘““AND then Arturo begins to tell a long 

story about the Lovers of Teruel, and 
how true they were to each other. Arizona 
told me the first part of it, because he was 
talking in Spanish then; but pretty soon 
she got so interested she forgot all about 
me and just sat there with her big brown 


| 


eyes fixed on that idiot, and shook her 
head and sighed and cried. 

“When I saw that look in her eyes, 
when Arturo was talking about the Lovers 
of Teruel, I knew that it was all off with 
little Freddie. Right then and there she 
forgot that she went to the high school in 
Tucson. Well, the train can leave any 
time it gets ready. I’ll be at the station!”’ 
And Freddie took his hat and bolted from 
the room. 

“Don Quixote the Second!” said Major 
Poulson, looking at Glorietta. 


XXITI 


“CTILL I think it was a bit thick, Glo- 
rietta, so far as Freddie is concerned. 
The poor boy is quite down. Do you sup- 
pose he was a good deal more in love with 
the Fernandez girl than anyone sus- 
pected?”’ 

It was Major Poulson speaking, and 
Mrs. Poulson was tucked in beside him 
on a deck chair on the transatlantic steam- 
ship, four days out of Cherbourg, for New 
York. A heavy mist had settled down 
over the Atlantic; but the sea was so 
calm that at times only the low purring of 
the dynamos, and an almost imperceptible 
roll caused by the forward progress of the 
ship itself, informed the passengers that 
they were not sitting in some hotel lobby. 
But there was a damp tang in the air out- 
side. 

Glorietta reflected before she replied. 
She was not in the mood to be flippant 
about love, even though evanescent. Yet 
she answered: “I don’t really think we 
need worry too much about Freddie, Sid- 
ney. I’ve seen Freddie very much in love 
four or five times. Freddie is a cork soul. 
You can sink him, but he comes up—usu- 
ally grinning. Besides, you and I know, 
and Freddie will realize, that the beau- 
tiful young lady had nothing much in her 
head.” 

“As for Don Arturo,’”’ went on the 
major, “I’m not so sure that he needs our 
sympathy. Of course, if those rascals 
manage to get scot-free, when they’re 
tried, they may make it uncomfortable 
for him. Meantime he is thrilled with a 
knightly desire to do something for Spain. 
Rather fine, isn’t it? I haven’t the re- 
motest idea what he can do, nor how he 
can do it. No more has he. But, evi- 
dently, he has inspired Don Hilario with 
his enthusiasm. Do you suppose that he 
and Senorita Fernandez 

“I do suppose so. I know so. That 
morning when we were leaving on the 
train, did you notice how she looked at 
him? Poor Freddie! He noticed it too! 
Sidney, Arizona couldn’t resist the Lovers 
of Teruel. When he began to tell that 
yarn the girl was lost! I mean she was 
found.” 

“Silly rot, though,” said Poulson, “‘that 
story of Marsilla and Isabel. They didn’t 
act like intelligent creatures.” 





HAT night Sidney and Glorietta came 

out of their room to get a whiff of air. 
It was still misty. The ship glided along 
like a great living thing, tingling with sup- 
pressed eagerness. It was dark, and all 
was quiet. They walked to the end of the 
boat deck and stood at the rail, looking 
down at the porthole lights of the second- 
cabin smoking room far below. Suddenly 
the major grasped Glorietta’s arm and 
whispered: 

“Listen!: That sounds like Freddie’s 
voice. He’s just below us on the next 
deck.”’ 

“It is Freddie,”’ replied Glorietta after 
a pause. ‘‘Freddie has found balm for his 
injured soul. If I’m not mistaken the 
voice of his companion is that of the young 
woman who sits at the next table to ours 
in the dining room.” 

A low, earnest, almost dramatic voice 
floated upward from the deck below. It 
was Freddie Fenimore’s. He was saying: 

“Yes, this is a story I heard in Spain. 
It’s the greatest love story in the world. 
It’s about a young fellow named Marsilla 
and a beautiful girl named Isabel. . . .” 


THE END 
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Tired 


by a tedious day 


ot household cares 


Getting the children 
dressed and off to school 
—answering the tele- 
phone—directing ser- 
vants—the whole weari- 
some business of running 
a home leaves you look- 


ing very tired by the end 





of a day. You feel and 
show the effects of this 


Facial Fatigue. 


for 
acial Fatigue 


use this Cleansing Treatment 


By MADAME JEANNETTE pve CORDET 


OMPEIAN NIGHT CREAM, by its cleansing, re- 
P freshes the listless skin; by its nourishing, gives 
it new life. Pompeian Night Cream, in combina- 
tion with gentle massaging, brings rest to your 
weary nerves and tired face. 

Pompeian Night Cream has a dual purpose. It 
is at once cleansing and nourishing. Because it is 
a rather heavy cream it needs to be gently worked 
into the pores. Because it is a nourishing cream it 
needs to be left on the face . . . a half hour, an 
hour, all night if you can. With Pompeian Night 
Cream, all the while your tired and stifled skin is 
being cleaned ... your taut muscles are being lim- 
bered. Pompeian Night Cream cleans the skin and 
relieves Facial Fatigue. 

The moment you first experience facial fatigue 
—that is when a soothing, cleansing, limbering 
Night Cream massage is most effective. The cream 


Pompeian » ig ht Cream for facial fatigue 





A , 2 The eyes... Weari- 
\ nessaroundthe 


AX The forehead... ey) 
YR Those perpen- Y= (= 
AK- aN dicular and hor- «XN eyes can soon 


izontal lines in makelittle lines 
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- \ ... Take the lines 
at the corners of 
your mouth and 


is so cool and soft—your hands stroke on and on 
—your spirits begin to rise. 

Soon your skin feels clean and gloriously youth- 
ful. It has that clean sensation you experience after 
bathing—that sweet, refreshed feeling that comes 
after a good night’s sleep. 

This soothing away of all traces of weariness 
from your face each time you are tired—after a 
shopping expedition, or an afternoon of sport— 
this gentle cleansing of your skin with Pompeian 
Night Cream means a fresh and youthful face in 
the years to come. No fagged lines to show you 
have led a busy life, no laughter or worry lines, 
but a complexion that shows intelligent care. 





DAY CREAM 


a light foundation for powder 


Pompeian Day Cream prepares your 
skin for a busy day. It is light and dis- 
appears instantly —yet it givesa smooth, 
cool, delicate finish. A little cream 
spread on your face the first thing in 
the morning makes powder dust on 
evenly and stay on. Then through the 
day you are relieved from embarrassing 
face shine—from frequent powdering. 
Pompeian Day Cream is also slightly 
astringent and enlivening to the skin. 


NIGHT CREAM AND DAY CREAM—EACH 60c 


If you will fill out and mail the coupon below you will receive a 
generous free sample of both Pompeian Night Cream and Day Cream, 
with an interesting little booklet on how to relieve Facial Fatigue. 


ee 


The chin and neck 


... Beginning 


INN under the chin, 
bs stroke upward 


( The nose and mouth ~ 


Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Company 
Dept. 850-A, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me free sample tubes of Pompeian Night Cream and 
Day Cream with your booklet on how to relieve Facial Fatigue. 








your forehead 
are worked away by massaging 
in Pompeian Night Cream 
with swift up-and-down 
strokes, and with slow, out- 
ward, gently pulling strokes. 


to mar their 
beauty. Banish weariness by 
gently massaging Pompeian 
Night Cream around and 
around the eye socket—by 
gently stroking over the lids. 


nose away with 
slow outward strokes that be- 
gin at your nose and mouth 
and curve far out to the ears. 
Laughing lines never made 
any mouth more attractive. 





and outward— 
this lifts the sagging muscles 
of the chin. To keep the 
neck column smooth and un- 
wrinkled, stroke gently and 
firmly downward and around. 


Name 





Address. 





City State 
In Canada, The Pompeian Co., 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 






























































First—Only mild soap and softened, filtered water 
are used for cleansing clothes. To avoid rubbing, 
modern laundries bathe and rinse the average 
washing in more than 600 gallons of purifying 
water. Second—Whirling basket wringers dry 
clothes to ironing dampness without injuring 
a single thread or fibre. Third—Gigantic ironers 
smooth out clothes with child-like gentleness— 
delicately handling even sheerest fabrics safely. 


12°02 ya” 


Why Loaundry-washed clothes last longer 


The inside surfaces of this 
washer are smooth as glass. 
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last longer 


cee because the rainsoft water 
modern laundries use, plus many puri- 
fying baths and rinses, completely removes 
everytraceoffabric-destroying dirt # Rub- 
bing is eliminated by cylinder washers 
which dissolve dirt by gently swishing 
creamy suds and rainsoft water through 
every fabric pore # Remarkable spinning 
baskets extract the water from the clothes 
withoutinjuringasinglethread Andiron- 
ing equipment, delicate enough to smooth 
wet tissue paper without tearing, is but an- 
other of the numerous advancements that 
characterize present-day laundries # Visit 
a modern laundry & Then you will under- 
standwhymillionsofhome-makersnowde- 
pend upon fabric-saving laundry methods 
for relief from irksome washday toil # 


T 


el AINDRY / 
does tt best 
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The ironer han- 
dles clothes as 
safely as it 
smooths delicate 
sheets of damp 
tissue. 









family need. All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, and 
work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a 


ou ~ 1 
Us sar ' ; : : 
Ww a.) ? f Modern laundries offer a variety of services to suit every 


few of the many individualized services available at laun- 
dries today. Phone a modern laundry now—let them help 
you decide which service is best suited to your needs. 
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aundry-washed clothes 


Water is extract- 
ed fromclothes in 
spinning baskets 
like this—with- 
out damage to 
fabric. 
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The Middleman 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Oh, well, I suppose not,” he admitted, 
with a shrug. ‘But it’s too bad. It is all 
part of the luck that goes with that car, 
I guess. I’ve had nothing but trouble 
since I got it. Sometimes I wish I could 
sell the darn thing.”’ 

This frame of mind was a decided im- 
provement over that which Mr. Snaith 
had expected. ‘‘Now that’s a first-class 
idea, Avery,” he declared. ‘Sell it to 
me—or let me sell it for you. I can get 
as good a price as anybody can.” 

Chipman gloomily shook his head. 
“Not a chance,” he said. “‘That car was 
my birthday present from 
mother. If I sold it, she 
would pitch me out-of- 
doors. She doesn’t know 
I’ve smashed it up. She 
thinks there is some little - 
thing to be adjusted and 

















that’s why it is in your ¥» ' 


garage. I don’t dare tell 
her. She is sore enough at 
me these days, as it is.”’ 

““What’s she sore at you about? I al- 
ways thought she’d dust the ground afore 
you stepped on it. Thought you was her 
pet idol, as folks call it.” 


“ ELL, I suppose I am. And she is 

all right, mother is; but she wants 
everything to be just as she wants it. She’s 
dead set on my being a lawyer and I hate 
the idea. I want to go into business. An 
uncle of mine has offered me a good job 
in his cotton mill in New Bedford and— 
but what the devil am I telling you all this 
for? Guess I’ve thought about it so 
much—it and another matter—that I’ve 
taken to talking to myself. Off my nut 
probably. Now, Snaith, you rush 
that car through for me, won’t you? I’ve 
got to keep right with mother just now; 
I’ve got to.” 

“Avery,” Solon called, as Chipman 
turned to go. “Here, wait! I’ve got a no- 
tion.”” Chipman turned back. Mr. Snaith 
was rubbing his chin and his expression 
was peculiar. “‘Here,”’ taking the 
letter from the desk, “‘ you read that.” 

Avery read it. Then he laughed. 

“Humph!”’ he observed. ‘“‘ Well, if one 
sufferer may offer advice to another, I’d 
say you’d better get that rug for her, 
Snaith, and get it in a hurry.” 

Snaith lifted his hands and dropped 
them in a gesture of despair. “‘ Your ma 
talks in that letter as if she expected me 
to go down in the middle of the night and 
smash a window and crawl in and steal it. 
No, thank you. I like money as well as the 
next fellow. Eh? What did you 
say?” 

“Oh, nothing. I said so I had heard; 
but it wasn’t material; go ahead.” 

“Yes, I do like money; but I don’t like 
the notion of spendin’ a couple of years 
sawin’ cordwood in the Ostable jail yard. 
Listen: What’s the matter with your 
tryin’ to buy that rug? Suppose I told 
you where it was and you went over and 
had a try at tryin’ to get it. If you did 
coax them into sellin’, why, then you 
could turn it over to me, I’d turn it over 
to your ma and—well, all hands would be 
satisfied, wouldn’t they?” 


VERY CHIPMAN laughed. “You 

and mother would be satisfied, I im- 

agine,” he said. ‘‘But just where should 
I get my satisfaction?” 

“In doin’ your ma a good turn, that’s 
how. You say yourself you want to keep 
right with her. You tell her that you be- 
lieve you’ve got track of a hooked rug that 
might just suit. You can’t tell her where 
tis, because ’twas told you as a secret, 
but if she’ll give you a chance, and time, 
you might put the trick through. That’ll 
tickle her to death, you goin’ to all that 
trouble just to please her, and. ... 
Now what you lookin’ so wise about, for 
the land sakes?” 


Chipman was regarding him with a 
look of amused comprehension. 

“‘T see,”’ he said with a chuckle. “I get 
you, Snaith: ‘Time’ is the meat in that 
coconut. You figure that if I give mother 
the idea that I may be able to find a rug 
for her, she’ll forget all about the week’s 
limit she has given you, and you will have 
a chance to keep on hunting on your own 
account. That’s it, isn’t it?” 


“No, sir! No such thing! I tell you, 
Avery ——”’ 
“Bosh! Of course it is. Why in the 


world should you imagine I might be able 
to buy that rug from these 
people, whoever they are, 
when you can’t do it your- 
self?”’ 

Solon’s brow clouded. 
“Well, I tell you, Avery,” 
he said, ‘‘Salathiel Doane 
and me, we ain’t—well I 
sold him a horse one time, 

wai and the critter didn’t turn 

out to be just what he— 

what both of us expected he was. Sala- 

thiel has kind of held a grudge against 

me ever since. No reason, you know, 
but Sa 

“Here! Wait a minute. Is it Captain 
Salathiel Doane who owns this rug?”’ 

“Why, yes, ’tis. Or his daughter owns 
it, which is the same thing. I ain’t told a 
soul but you. Don’t you tell anyone, will 
you? Promise?” 

“Snaith,”” Chipman said crisply, “‘I’m 
not sure that this ‘notion’ of yours isn’t a 
good one. I believe I’ll go you.” 

“Eh? You will? Fine! Of course, nine 
chances to one you won’t be able to put 
the deal through any more’n I have, but 
you might. Here! You set down a min- 
ute and we’ll work out a plan.” 


II 


HE following afternoon, Capt. Sala- 

thiel Doane, alone in the sitting room 
of the ‘‘old Doane place,”’ heard a knock 
at the front door. Answering the knock, 
he found a young man standing on the 
granite step. His face was vaguely 
familiar, but the captain could not 
identify it. ‘‘Good afternoon,” said the 
young man, politely. “‘You are Captain 
Doane, aren’t you?”’ 

“Yes, sir, that’s who I am.” 

“Yes. Well, my name is Chipman— 
Avery Chipman from Wellmouth.”’ 

Captain Salathiel did recognize him 
then. They had never been introduced, 
but the Chipman limousine was a familiar 
sight in Trumet and the members of the 
wealthy Chipman family had been pointed 
out to him. 

“‘Oh, yes, yes!” he cried. ‘“‘Glad to see 
you, Mr. Chipman. Come in, won’t you? 
I’m all alone just this minute. My house- 
keeper’s gone uptown, and Hazel, my 
daughter, she’s run over next door on an 
errand. She’ll be right back though.” 

The disappointment, if there had been 
any, vanished. As his host pushed for- 
ward a rocking-chair, Mr. Chipman sat 
down. 

“‘Captain Doane,” he began, with some 
embarrassment. ‘I’m afraid when I tell 
you what I am here for you may think me 
pretty fresh—or presuming—or some- 
thing. I am—you see, I am very much 
interested in old _ things—historical 
things—old houses and furniture and 
glass, and all that. Oh, just interested, 
that’s all; I’m not an antique dealer. 
Well, I have heard—everyone knows that 
this is one of the oldest houses in the 
county. And they say—lots of people have 
told me—that it is full of fine old relics, 
historical pieces.” 

“Yes, that’s so, I guess. . Then,” 
with a smile, “‘what you’ve come for is to 
look these relics over, eh?”’ 

“Why, yes, partly that.” 

“Well, you ain’t the first one. I’d be 
glad to show ’em to you, but you see I’ve 
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A ibe: millions of eager women these new 
cream-and-tonic facials, now spon- 
sored by Daggett & Ramsdell, are wel- 
come indeed. For they are both correct 
and scientific. Yet easy and inexpensive. 


Think of being able to give yourself 
the kind of skin care you would get in 
a Paris Salon! That is what this famous 
old house has done for you, in adding 
Vivatone to their Perfect Cold Cream. 
Vivatone is a delightful new astringent 
lotion—the exact complement of 
Perfect Cold Cream. 


Here is the right way to give yourself 
one of these wonderful new facials. 
First massage the skin gently but thor- 
oughly with generous amounts of 
Perfect Cold Cream. Let its fine oils 
sink into the pores, loosening the ac- 
cumulations of dust and make-up. 
Wipe away the surplus cream with a 
soft cloth, tissue, or face cloth wrung 
out in warm water. Now you are ready 
for the soning that Vivatone gives. 
Saturate a pad of absorbent cotton in 
Vivatone and pat it gently all over the 
face. Pay particularattention to enlarged 
pores. Let it dry of itself and apply your 
make-up. Even one such treatment will 
show you what these new facials can do 


Introductory 


Why don’t you send for one 
of these special Clean-up 
Kits? For only 40c, you 
can get a supply of Perfect 
Cold Cream, Vivatone and 
Perfect Vanishing Cream 
with some Daggett & 
Ramsdell tissues for remov- 
ing cold cream. Enough to 
give the new facial a real 
trial. 





DAGGETT & 
RAMSDELL 
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Cream-and-lonic 


facial Try it! 

















for you. Used faithfully every day, you 
will soon see real improvement in the 
tone and texture of the skin. 


Perfect Cold Cream is one of the best 
known beauty creams in the world, 
famous for its purity and fine ingredi- 
ents. On sale everywhere in tubes and 
jats priced 10c to $1.50. Vivatone is 
new—an amber-hued liquid in a smart 
package. Of generous size for 75c. 
(In Canada $1.00.) Perfect Vanishing 
Cream which many women need as 
a powder base (it’s marvelous for 
the hands, too) in tubes 10c, 25c. Jars 
35c, 60c. All products from Daggett 
& Ramsdell. (Also makers of* Perfect 
Shaving Cream.) 


OFFER 40c 


This 40c offer is a special one 
—for introductory purposes 
only. Take advantage of 
it today. Regular size cold 
cream and vanishing cream 
(not samples) and a special 
bottle of Vivatone, ina 
wonderfully neat and prac- 
tical container to keep in 
your desk, or carry in your 
bag. Mail coupon today. 
Send stamps or money order. 
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Room 2 

214 West 14th Street 

New York, N. Y. 
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“In Ten Mitnites 
I Tinted It New!” 
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You can restore delicate, fresh tints to : 
faded frocks, lingerie, hosiery, etc., ¢ 
with a few drops of Putnam used like $ 
bluing in the rinsing water. Any light- ¢ 
colored garment or home furnishing ¢ 
given clear color as simply as washing + 
in cool water. Same 15-cent package : 
dyes or tints all materials in one opera- 
tion. At your druggist’s. : 
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To change a color, remove old color 
with Putnam No-Kolor Bleach before 
tinting or re-dyeing. 


Booklet p e 


of Color 
Revealing 199 ways of 


Secrets 

beautifying the home and 
wardrobe —a_ beautifully 
illustrated guide to dye- 
ing, tinting and bleaching. 






Address Dept.B = “~*d/ 
Monroe Chemical Co., ge Til. 





PUTNAM 


FADELESS 


DYES 


for Tinting or Dyeing 
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Caily var ng Rea 
no disappointments 
when you use a ~ 


Taylor 


Candy Jhermometer 
Recipe Book on request , 


/fyour Dealer cannot supply You,write 


Kaylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Bldg. Toronto 
There's a 7ycos or Taybor Thermometer for Every Purpose 
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this Cunning New 
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Comfort Chain: 
How easy now to hold lingerie straps 
securely in place. No more disquiet- 
ing, sometimes embarrassing, slipping 
and rolling! This wonderful new inven- 
+ tion, Lingerie **V’’ Chain, is dainty 


and ‘charming—and your straps can’t slip! 
OUR wares SotD FILLED 














Thousands of women now enjoy this 

new lingerie comfort. Sold only direct Agents 

on money back guarantee if not de- 

lighted. Cannot be purchased instores. $70 a Week 





LINGERIE “‘V” CO., 6 Harris St., No. Wiedian, Conn. 
This new invention ts a " whirlwind are 
making amazing big earnings. No experience Br If you want 
to earn extra money fast, write today for full details. Don't delay. 


Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women; all depart- 
ments, hotels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement. Our methods 
endorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 

OOK. “Your Big Opportunity.”” LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room AP-597, Washing D. Cc. 
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got a date this afternoon. The Board of 
Selectmen meets at three o’clock up in the 
Town House and, I bein’ a member, I’m 
supposed to be on hand.” 

Chipman rose. ‘Oh,’ he said, 
in that case, of course % 

“There, there! Sit down, sit down. I 
ain’t got to go this second. So you’re in- 
terested in old things, are you?”’ 

“Yes. Captain Doane, it must be 
great to live in a house as old as this one, 
one that your own people have lived in 
from the beginning, with all the original 
furniture and everything.” 

This was the right note. 
Salathiel nodded agreement. 

“*Tis kind of interestin’,’’ he admitted, 
“provided the old stuff is as good and 
pretty and comf’t’ble as the new things 
you can buy at the stores. Of course 
there is some truck up in our attic this 
minute—old pictures and crocheted mats 
and one thing and another—that I 
wouldn’t have around for money. They 
may be good, but I call ’em ugly as 
sin. Hazel, she pretends she likes ’em, 
but I tell her this is my house and 
long’s I’m alive to live in it, I’ll rig it 
and run it to suit myself. That’s 
sense, ain’t it?”’ 

“T should say so. But why do you 
bother to keep them in the attic? Why 
not throw them away, or auction them 
off or something?” 

The captain smiled. ‘‘I have got rid 
of afew,” hereplied. “But things that 
are left in wills, now—there’s a sort of 
obligation handed down along with ’em. 
That’s my feelin’, anyhow.” 

“Yes, yes, certainly. Do you mind 
telling me a little about this house—its 
history and all that?” 


“then 





Captain 


ALATHIEL did not mind in the least; 

in fact, this was a subject he preferred 
to all others. He had brought the history 
of the Doanes down as far as the War of 
1812, when the door behind him opened. 
Hazel Doane entered, saw the visitor in 
the rocking-chair, and stood transfixed. 

Her father swung about and, as his 
back was turned, Avery Chipman made 
a furtive gesture of warning. Captain 
Salathiel rose. 

“Hello, girlie, back again, eh?” he said. 
“You're just in time to keep me from 
missin’ Board meetin’. Hazel, this is 
Mr. Avery Chipman.” 

Avery extended a hand. ‘‘How do you 
do, Miss Doane?” he said. She hesitated, 
then took the proffered hand. “‘How do 
you do?” she murmured. The captain 
turned to his caller. 

“Sorry, Mr. Chipman,” he explained, 
“but I’ve got to leave you. I'll have to 
tell you the rest of that privateerin’ yarn 
another time. If you'd like to look around 
the old house a little, I’m sure Hazel will 
be glad to show you. Mr. Chipman’s 
interested in old houses and history, same 
as I am, Hazel. Well, I must run. Drop 
in again when you’re over this way.” 


E SEIZED his hat from the rack in 

the hall and hurried out. The young 
people looked at each other. Miss Doane 
was the first to speak. 

“Why, Avery!” she exclaimed re- 
proachfully. “‘ Avery, how could you? Our 
agreement was that you were not to call 
until I told you you might. I explained 
that I hadn’t written father a word about 
you, that I must have plenty of time to 
break the news to him, that I didn’t know 
what he would say or how he would behave 
when I did tell him. And you promised 
to be patient and wait. Have you told 
your mother about—about me?” 

“No, I haven’t. I shall pretty soon, 
though; be sure of that. Now let me tell 
you how I happened to come here today.” 

He hastened on to tell of his interview 
with Solon Snaith and the latter’s proposi- 
tion concerning the hooked rug. “‘So you 
see oe 

“Wait! Does your mother know? Have 
you told her that you are coming here—to 
try and buy my rug?” 

“No. I told her that I had heard of a 
rug which might be just what she was 


looking for, that I had promised not to tell 
anyone—even her—where it was, and 
that, if she was willing, I was going to try 
and find out more about it. She was much 
excited and told me to go ahead. So, if 
she were to learn that I was calling here, 
she would think it was because of that old 
rug.” 

“Avery! Do you think all this is honor- 
able? I don’t. I think it is underhanded 
and—yes, sneaking.” 

He fidgeted. ‘Well, so do I,” he ad- 
mitted, frowning. “To tell you the truth, 
I hate every bit of this roundabout game. 
If I had my way, I should tell mother that 
I intended to marry you and that I should 
marry you. Then I’d chuck the fool law 
school, go to work with Uncle George over 
in New Bedford and take you there with 
me. That’s what I’d like to do—and will, 
if you say the word.” 

“Yes. And then your mother and my 


father, who have been the kindest, dearest 
parents anyone could have, would be 





heartbroken. I love dad. He is a dear.” 

“And I love my mother. But you know 
as well as I do that they, neither of them, 
are going to consent to our getting mar- 
ried inside of a lifetime—if ever. Why, 
mother treats me as if I were a kid about 
ten years old.” 

“Yes, I know. Dad i is just the same. 
Oh, dear, I wish —— 

“Good Lord! so do I. But wishing 
doesn’t help. Now tell me what you’ve 
been doing all this hundred years or so 
since I saw you in Boston. Have you 
thought of mea little bit? Just a little?” 

The dialogue which followed was very 
interesting indeed to those taking part in 
it. The hooked rug was not mentioned 


once. III 


N AN afternoon some ten days later, 

Capt. Salathiel Doane opened his 
front door to another caller. On the 
granite step stood a middle-aged lady, 
handsome, very erect and, although the 
captain did not notice it, very expensively 
gowned. ‘‘Is your name Doane?” she 
asked with dignity. 

“Yes, ma’am. Salathiel Doane. That’s 
my name.” 

“May I talk with you for a few 
minutes?” 

“Certain. Yes, indeed, ma’am. Come 
right in. 

He ushered her into the sitting room, 
and she took the rocker which Avery 
Chipman had occupied on the occasion of 
his first call. He had occupied it many 
times since. Captain Salathiel sat down 
upon the haircloth sofa. ‘‘ Well, ma’am,” 
he began. She raised a hand. 

“‘T shall take no more of your time than 
is necessary,” she said. “If you will be 
good enough to answer my questions it 
will expedite matters. First of all: Hasa 
boy named Avery Chipman been visiting 
this house?”’ 

“Eh? Why, yes, ma’am. He has been 
droppin’ in here once in a while lately. He 
is interested in old houses and old stuff 
generally and ——’”’ 

“Pardon me. I think I know quite as 
well—perhaps better—what he is in- 
terested in than you do. I am his mother.” 

“Oh! Is that so! Well, well! I’m real 
glad to meet you, ma’am. Your son seems 
to be a nice boy. I’ve taken quite a shine 
to him.” 

“Have you, indeed. Well, I wonder if 
you are the only member of your family 
who feels that way? You have a daugh- 
ter, I believe, Captain Doane.” 

Salathiel’s brows drew together. “‘Why, 
yes, Ihave,” hesaid slowly. “‘Whatofit?” 

“T should like to meet her. Is she in?” 


“No, ma’am. . Well, that is to 
say, she’s out back somewheres this min- 
ute. Gone for a walk down by the Cove, I 
believe. Your son is with her.” 

“TIshe? Well, Iwas notsurprised. Cap- 
tain Doane, are you a party to this—er— 
ridiculous affair between your daughter 
and my son?” 

Salathiel rose to his feet. The fingers 
of his big hands clenched and unclenched. 

““Ma’am,” he growled ominously, ‘‘ I’m 
tryin’ to keep my temper. Suppose you 
speak right out and say your say.” 


RS. CHIPMAN was not in the least 
intimidated. Her reply was prompt. 

“T came to do that very thing,’”’ she 
declared. ‘‘Mysonhas been calling regu- 
larly at this house. Oh, no, he 
hasn’t told meso. Fortunately, my chauf- 
feur has been with me for many years and 
he looks out for the family’s interests. He 
tells me that Avery has called at this house 
no less than six times in the past ten days. 

Your daughter is, so he tells me, a— 

well, an attractive young woman.”’ 

Captain Doane’s right hand lifted. 
“Suppose you leave Hazel out of this,”’ 
he suggested. ‘‘This—this boy of yours 
has been comin’ here, just as I told you, 
to talk with me about town history and 
this old house. That’s all he’s come 
for. . . . Godfrey’s mighty!” witha 
sudden outburst of wrath. “Did you 
suppose I’d let him come for anything 
else?” 

His visitor sighed wearily. 
are remarkably deep,” she said, ‘‘or most 
remarkably innocent. Well, Captain 
Doane, I am not so childlike. My chauf- 
feur told me three days ago of Avery’s 
calls here. Since then I have made some 
careful inquiries. I find that your daugh- 
ter and my son knew each other well—I’m 
afraid very well—this past winter while 
he was at law school in Boston. She was 
in Boston, also, I understand.” 

“Hazel was at college over in Cam- 
bridge. But 

“Wait, please. As I say, they know 
each other well and were together a great 
deal. Needless to say, I knew nothing of 
this at the time. It is possible that you 
did not.” 

“Possible! Consarn it all, ma’am, is it 
likely if I had known it I’d have let it 
gone on? Why—why, Hazel’sonly agirl!”’ 

“Yes. And Avery is only a boy. But 
he happens to be my boy, so I am 
naturally particular as to his—ahem— 
entanglements. Now all this may be 
harmless enough so far—very likely it is. 
Perhaps these two children may have 
some silly idea of love—even of marriage 
in the indefinite future. Avery will, no 
doubt, marry when the proper time comes, 
but—you’ll pardon me—I shall be careful 
to see that he marries the proper person.” 


“Either you 





HIS was too much. Capt. Salathiel 

Doane’s pent-up temper blew off its 
safety valve. ‘Proper person!’ heshouted. 
“Do you mean that my daughter wouldn’t 
be the proper person for anybody to 
marry? Anybody on earth? I want you 
to understand that there was Doanes here 
in this county—yes, and makin’ its laws 
for it and runnin’ it—when the Chip- 
mans, some of ’em, anyhow, was spendin’ 
their time in the | poorhouse, or worse 
places. Why —— 

But Mrs. Chipman had risen. ‘‘That 
is quite enough,” she commanded icily. 
““Now where is my son?” 

“T don’t know where he is, but I’ll find 
him, don’t you fret. You come with me.” 

He led her through the dining room to 
the kitchen. He snapped the shade of the 
kitchen window up to the roller. 

“We ought to see ’em from here,” he 
muttered. “Yes, there they come now.” 

The young couple were walking up the 
path from the boat landing. Avery Chip- 
man’s arm was about Hazel Doane’s 
waist. Mrs. Chipman shuddered. 

“There!” she gasped. “You see?” 

Salathiel saw—and acted. He flung 
open the kitchen door. 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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— and the unfailing guide 
to canned fruit quality, too! 


No doubt about it! Canned fruits bring new flavor and variety to winter 
meals—add just the touch of healthful freshness that cold-weather menus need. 


But think of the extra satisfaction they offer, the new appetite-appeal, when 
you serve them always at their finest! 

“Well worth a little extra care,” you say—“ well worth an extra penny or 
two, even when economy counts the most.” 


Yet quality-assurance should cost you no more—in either time or money! 
Millions of careful housewives have learned to insure their own enjoyment— 
by insisting on Det Monte. 

When you specify this dependable brand, you are buying satisfaction in 
advance—an assurance of luscious tree-ripened fruit, with just the proper rich- 
ness of syrup—no matter when or where you order! 


Why not be sure yourself? Why not always ask for Det Monte? It’s the 


easy road to quality and fine flavor—in more than a hundred varieties of fruits, 
vegetables and other delicious foods. 
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Old favorites are ““new discoveries” 


—when you serve them with peaches! 


That’s one of the finest things about 
this luscious fruit! 

Det Monte Peaches don’t need a 
recipe of their own—nor extra fuss or 
bother. Just add them to almost any fa- 
vorite dessert or salad—and you make a 
brand-new menu discovery. 

Try it out for yourself! Are you tired 
of rice? Your usual custard? Of bread 


pudding? Of tapioca? Of gelatins? Of 


plain ‘‘everyday’’ cake? Serve them 
with peaches— Halved or Sliced, it 
makes no difference! You’ll find each 
of these treats a little fresher, a little dif- 
ferent, a great deal more likely to please. 

And there are many other simple 
dishes, of course, where peaches play 
the <‘leading role.?” Who doesn’t enjoy 
a peach cobbler, a peach tart, a peach 
pie? Or Det Monte Peaches, right from 
the can—as fine a dessert or breakfast 
fruit as you ever tasted! 


All in all, you’ll find Det Monte 
Peaches about the handiest fruit on your 
pantry shelf. Why not see that a supply 
is always there? Also other Det Monte 
Foods? Det Monte Peaches simply il- 
lustrate the possibilities of this whole quali- 
ty line. Det Monte Apricots, Pineapple 
and Pears; Det Monte Spinach, To- 
matoes, Asparagus, Peas and Corn; Det 
Monte Salmon and Sardines are always 
convenient, always worth having on 
hand. They willhelpto give your menus 
variety and shorten your kitchen hours. 


FREE MENU SUGGESTIONS 


We would like to send you a copy of our new 
folder, ‘‘ Peaches—11 Food Experts Tell Us How 
To Serve Them;” also an assortment of folders 
containing special recipes on the service of DEL 
Monte Fruits and Vegetables; and “The Det 
Monte Fruit Book.” All are free. Address 
Department 122, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 
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DEL MONTE 


IT PAYS TO INSIST IF YOU WANT THE BEST 


Sliced Peaches 
& Tapioca 
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NEVER LEAVES 
YOUR 
HANDS STICKY 


Your skin absorbs 
it instantly 


“It doesn’t make your hands sticky’’— 

This is a quality every woman seems to 
appreciate in this fragrant healing prepara- 
tion. There is no waiting for it to dry—no 
troublesome wiping it off. Your skin absorbs 
it in a moment, and is left smooth and cool 
as ivory—wonderfully refreshed. 

Jergens Lotion is being welcomed every- 
where today by women who use their hands 
constantly—yet feel pride in keeping them 
soft and white 





the hands of a lady! They 
say they love thc wonderful ease and pleas- 
antness of using it. 

Because of two famous healing ingredients 
which it contains, Jergens Lotion gives im- 
mediate relief to adry or irritated skin—heals 


roughness or chapping in a few applications 
—whitens the skin and gives it a smooth 
fine texture. 

Whenever you have had your hands in 
water—use Jergens Lotion, and no matter 
how much you use your hands during the 
day, they will stay white and silky-soft— 
lovely to look at and touch. 

You can get Jergens Lotion at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter—50c. 
Get two bottles at a time! Keep one on the 
bathroom shelf, to use for your face—keep 
another above the kitchen sink, for conven- 
ience when you are using your hands for 
housework. 

Send for large-size trial bottle—F REE. 





There is-no waiting for it to dry—no troublesome wiping it off. Your skin absorbs it in a moment, and is left smooth and cool as ivory. 
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Made by the makers of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


The large-size Trial Bottle— FREE! 


Please send me — free — the. new large-size, trial bottle of 
” Jergens Lotion, and the booklet, «‘Your Skin and its Care.”’ 
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Street. : Bate 
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State. 





If you live in Canada, send to The Andtew Jergens Co., Ltd., 3001 Sherbrooke 
Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 


“Hazel Doane,” he roared, “‘ you come 
in here this minute. You, and you, too, 
you young cub—you come with her.” 

The lovers, startled by the shout, 
sprang apart. They looked at the man 
and woman in the doorway. Hazel spoke, 
evidently asking a question. Avery bent 
to answer it. There was an instant of 
hurried conversation. Then they moved 
forward. To the horror of Captain Sala- 
thiel and Mrs. Bradley Chipman they 
came hand in hand. 

Mrs. Chipman greeted them with a 
frozen stare. Salathiel’s face was flushed. 
The young couple were a trifle pale but 
they were by far the calmest of the 
quartette. Avery spoke first. ‘Hello, 
mother,” he said. ‘‘So you’ve found it 
out, have you? Perhaps it is just as 
well.” 


RS. CHIPMAN drew a long breath. 
She would have spoken then, but the 
captain got ahead of her. 

“Found it out,” he sputtered. . “Why 
you—you —— Yes, sir, by thunder, 
we've found it out! And I’ve found you 
out, you young scalawag. Now you get 
off these premises and don’t you ever 
come on ’em again. You understand?” 

Hazel put in a word. ‘Father, don’t 
be ridiculous,’’ she said, warningly. 

“Ridiculous! Who do you think you’re 
talkin’ to? Is this a time for you to be 
saucy and impudent? You? After lettin’ 
him ——” 

“Father! Stop! You make me ashamed 
of you.” 

‘“Ashamed! Me ashamed! Why ——’”’ 

He was incoherent with indignation. 
Mrs. Chipman was still frigidly dignified. 

“Avery,” she ordered, “‘don’t answer 
him. Don’t lower yourself by making a 
scene. The car is outside. Come home 
with me at once. Atonce! I mean it.” 

She turned to go, but her son made no 
move to follow. ‘‘No, mother,”’ he said. 
*‘Not yet. We may as well have this out, 
now that we’re in it. Mother, this is 
Hazel Doane. She and I are engaged to 
be married.” 

Mrs. Chipman winced. She closed her 
eyes, but opened them again immediately. 

“That is very interesting, I am sure,” 
she said. ‘‘And now will you come with 
me? Iam waiting.” 

“Not yet. Captain Doane, your daugh- 
ter and I met last winter. We met a good 
many times. I asked her to marry me and 
she said she would—so we’re engaged, you 
see. That is so, isn’t it, Hazel?” 

Miss Doane nodded. “Yes,” she said 
simply. 

Her father swung about to face her. 

““What’s that?” he snarled, furiously. 
“You say it isso too? You dare to stand 
there and tell me you’re—you’re engaged 
to that young squirt—that you're goin’ 
to marry him?” 

“Yes, father. Avery and I are to 
marry—some day. I was sorry you had 
to find it out this way—you and Mrs. 
Chipman. We both wanted to tell you, 
but I know you very well indeed and how 
obstinate you are when anyone dares to 
cross you. You treat me now exactly as 
you did when I was a little girl and you 
don’t seem to realize that ce 





“ZOU go in the house,’”’ Captain Sala- 

thiel ordered, savagely. ‘“‘Gostraight 
up to your bedroom and shut the door. 
I'll come up there when I’m ready and 
talk to you. You go!” 

“Avery,” commanded Mrs. Chipman, 
with a shudder of utter disgust, “‘I should 
hope you had had enough of this scene and 
these people by this time. Now will you 
come with me?” 

Her son would have answered, but 
Hazel caught his arm. 

“You may as well, Avery,” she said, 
with a shrug of resignation. ‘‘This is no 
time for argument. They are quite im- 
possible.” 

He hesitated. Then he yielded. “All 
right, mother,” he said, “I’ll come. See 
you tonight, or tomorrow anyway, Hazel.” 


> 


“Yes, of course, Avery. 
Don’t be downhearted.”’ 

“Who? Me? I guess not! So long, 
dear.” 

The Chipmans departed—without es- 
cort. Captain Doane turned to his 
daughter. ‘‘Now then, young woman,” 
he blustered; but she interrupted. 

“T’m going to my room, daddy,” she 
said. “You’re not fit to talk with now. 
By and by, when you are—or, if you are— 
we will talk.” 

The “talk” which took place an hour 
later was most unsatisfactory. It ended 
by Captain Salathiel’s ultimatum de- 
livered on the threshold of his daughter’s 
room. 

“We'll see,” he vowed, between his 
teeth. “‘We’ll see who’s boss—you or me. 


Good-by. 








If that young blackguard shows up here 
again, I’ll—I’ll fill him full of shot.” 

“Nonsense! . Oh, daddy, you are 
so ridiculous!” 

“Am I? I want to know? Well, I tell 
you one ridiculous thing that’s going to 
happen. Tomorrow I’m going to tele- 
graph your Aunt Hulda up in New Hamp- 
shire, and, a day or so after that, you and 
I are goin’ up there, to stay for six months, 
if it’s needful. Maybe your pet chip- 
munk—or Chipman—or whatever he is, 
will be able to find you up there. And 
maybe he won’t. If he does, he will go 
somewhere else, that’s all.’ 

“‘Good night, daddy dear. I hope you 
feel better in the morning.” 


IV 


HE earthquake shook the Doane and 

Chipman families on a Wednesday, 
and on Saturday afternoon Mrs. Chip- 
man, in her dressing room on the second 
floor of The Willows, was disturbed in her 
seclusion by the entrance of her maid. 
The lady was seated in a chintz-covered 
armchair, a damp handkerchief in one 
hand and a letter in the other. She dabbed 
at her eyes with the handkerchief and 
turned angrily. 

“T told you not to trouble me about 
anything, Teresa,’”’ she snapped. “What 
do you mean by it?” 

The maid hastened to explain. “I’m 
awfully sorry, Mrs. Chipman,” she fal- 
tered. “‘But I didn’t know what to do. 
He’s down in the library and he wouldn’t 
go away, and he says he must see you; 
says he’ll stay till he does.” 

“Who? Who is it?” 

“He says his name is Doane. Captain 
Something-or-Other Doane from Trumet.”’ 

Mrs. Chipman rose from the chair. 
“That man!” she gasped. ‘‘The idea! 
Of course I shan’t see him—of all crea- 
tures on earth. Yes, I will too. 
I’ll be down in a moment, Teresa.” 

Captain Salathiel, a dejected, crest- 
fallen Salathiel, was awaiting her when 
she marched majestically into the library. 
He rose heavily to his feet. 

‘‘Ma’am,”’ he sighed, “‘I don’t suppose 
you want to see me, but—well, I thought 
I’d ought to see you. I don’t cal’late 
there’s anything to be done now. It’s too 
late. You know all about it, of course?”’ 

Mrs. Chipman regarded him stonily. 
“I know,” she proclaimed, “that your 
daughter has had her wicked way with 
my poor, innocent boy. She has in- 
veigled him into forgetting his mother, his 
career, his future—and everything else. 


I know they are married and have gone 
away together, if that’s what you mean.” 

Salathiel’s dejection was momentarily 
displaced by other feelings. 

*“Look here now, Mrs. Chipman,” he 
protested with indignation. ‘‘That ain’t 
any way to talk to me, whose only 
daughter has been wheedled out of her 
senses by that darned—by that boy of 
yours. I want you to understand ——” 

“‘I do understand perfectly well. And, 
if all you came here for was to abuse my 
son, you may as well go. Good day.” 

‘‘Wait a minute, ma’am. I didn’t come 
here to abuse anybody. Abuse don’t do 
any good—now. I just came to—to —— 
I declare I don’t know exactly what I did 
come for—unless ’twas to show you the 
letter.” 

“What letter?” 

He took a folded sheet of paper from 
his pocket. ‘‘Why, this letter she left for 
me. When I first read it, of course, I 
was sO crazy upset and—and mad I 
couldn’t do anything but stamp and swear. 
Oh, I know that must sound pretty tough 
to you. You ain’t a man, so probably you 
can’t imagine how anybody respectable 
would act that way, but ——”’ 


RS. CHIPMAN brokein. ‘Oh, yes, 

I can,” she said impulsively. ‘‘I can 
imagine it without the least effort. I— 
well, never mind.” 

“Yes, ma’am, that’s the way I behaved 
when I first read her letter. But when I’d 
read it again, and over and over again, and 
when I saw the present she’d bought for 
me with her own money, I—I —— Well, 
finally I got to thinking how hard you 
must feel toward her and I said to myself, 
‘T’ll go over and see Mrs. Chipman and 
ask her to please read it. When she does 
she’ll realize that Hazel ain’t a hard- 
hearted girl, even if she is foolish and pig- 
headed.’ Will you read it, please?”’ 

She hesitated an instant; then took the 
letter and read as follows: 


Dearest, dearest daddy: I have some news 
for you. Very hard news of course you will 
consider it at first, although it isn’t really. 
Avery and I are to be married in Bayport 
this evening by the Baptist minister, and 
then we shall go to New Bedford. Avery has 
a position there in his uncle’s cotton mill; a 
very good position indeed, and with a good 
salary. It is precisely what we planned to 
do, for he detests the law and always wanted 
to go into business, and there was no use 
whatsoever in my wasting more time in 
college. I love housekeeping and I don’t 
like Latin, as I have told you over and over 
again. If you and Mrs. Chipman were dif- 
ferent, if you both weren’t so dreadfully 
stubborn and—yes, selfish, in a way—we 
should have told you our plans and have 
waited. But we should not have changed 
these plans, you must understand that. As 
it was, after that silly scene the other after- 
noon, when you both behaved like bad- 
tempered children, we decided the sooner the 
matter was settled beyond argument the 
better. Now, daddy dear, I love you just as 
much as I ever did and I am so sorry for you. 
But you will get over it, I know you will, and 
we shall be just the same to each other as we 
always have been. And you will love Avery, 
too; you can’t help it. He has grown very 
fond of you already, even if you are an old 
bear. Now one other thing: I have always 
wanted you to have a car to ride about in 
and I have always meant to buy you one. 
Yesterday I did buy one of Mr. Snaith. Not 
that old thing he had, but another, almost 
new and, I think, lovely. I had some money 
of my own, as you know, and I got a little 
more by selling something which belonged to 
me, and Mr. Snaith made me a special price 
as a favor. So the car is my present to my 
dearest dad. I have told no one, not even 
Avery, about it yet. I hope some day—yes, 
and pretty soon—you will drive over in it to 
see me. New Bedford isn’t very far, you 
know. For the present, until we can find a 
little house or an apartment we can afford, 
Avery and I shall stay at the Barker House. 
Love—oh, so much of it!—from 

Your own, always devoted, 
HAZEL. 


Mrs. Chipman read the long letter while 
Captain Salathiel watched her anxiously. 
“I wanted you to see it, ma’am,”’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘I did want you to understand 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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How to wash 
your baby’s 


WOOLENS 


Docrors say carelessly washed 
woolens may irritate baby’s tender 
skin. Cleanse them safe/y this way: 

Whip up into sparkling suds a 
few delicate Lux diamonds, dissolved 
in a little hot water, and add cool 
water to make lukewarm. Then 
press the rich, cleansing suds re- 
peatedly through the little woolens. 
Do not rub. Rinse in three luke- 
warm waters. Squeeze the water 
out, without twisting or wringing. 

7 
Lux has none of the harmful alkali 
found in so many soaps, whether 
flakes, chips or cakes, nothing to harm 
the most delicate skin! And washed in 
Lux, baby’s woolens stay unshrunken, 
soft, like new, twice as long. Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 












finer than the 
finest Castile 


All the purity of Castile at its best —and 
something Castile never had! 

This is the new soap, Castolay, that 
doctors and nurses are recommending for 
a baby’s tender skin. 

As pure as genuine, old-time Castile— 
far safer than many soaps marketed as 
Castile—Castolay has the additional 
advantages of being more finely made, of 
lathering luxuriously and rinsing perfectly. 
It is safeguarded against imitation. 

Get a cake of Castolay today for your 
baby! 20c at any drug store. 


Free Offer: Send for trial-size cake of the new 
baby soap, Castolay. Andrew Fergens Co., goor Alfred 
St., Cincinnati, O., or goor Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 











New Designs 
for using 
PEACE DALE 
YARNS 


Peace Dale Mills, 
Dept. L-128 . | 
25 Madison Ave., N. Y. | 
Send me free folders | 
| 
| 
| 
4 








Sweaters are com- 
ing back! Youcan 
knit this one for 


showing designs for 
smart new sweaters, fas- 
cinating cross stitch and 
charming rugs. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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brave clipper ship standing out to sea. 

Of all the clippers, most famous is the FLYING CLOUD. Larger ships 
were built, some few were faster in certain favoring breezes, but for unfal- 
tering speed, no matter what the wind or sea, for beauty of design and hon- 
esty of construction, no clipper ever surpassed the FLYING CLOUD. She 
was the fastest long-distance sailing ship that ever flew the Stars and Stripes. 


Sailing Into the Morning 
eben eat cea, if Another Glorious Yectr steve ya of sling up sod down te 


highways of the world has proved her 
right to the great name she bears. And today, as the Reo Flying Cloud 
sails into the morning of another year of glorious achievement, we in- 
vite you to fide in, to drive this finer, faster model of America’s longest 
lasting car. There’s one near you, try her out today. 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan. 


Wolverines $1195 and $1295; Flying Clouds from $1625 to $1995, at Lansing, Michigan, plus tax 


THE REO FLYING CLOUD 
NO OTHER AMERICAN CAR LASTS AS LONG AS REO~NOT ONE 
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that, no matter whose fault this mess is, it 
isn’t my daughter’s. She loves me—you 
can see that. Takin’ every cent she 
owned, money that was left her by her 
aunt, and sellin’ something else, I don’t 
know what, to buy her father an auto- 
mobile—well, that kind of girl isn’t bad— 
nor even selfish, you'll have to give in. 
Now if this son of yours had been as ——” 

But he was interrupted. Mrs. Chip- 
man’s eyes flashed fire. 

“What!” she cried. ‘Do you dare to 
insinuate that this wicked girl of yours 
cares more for you than my boy does for 
me? You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self. I’ll make you ashamed. I have a 
letter too. Not a single eye but mine has 
seen it, but you shall. It may do you 
good.” 


ROM the bosom of her gown she pro- 

duced a folded sheet covered with writ- 
ing. Slowly unfolding it with shaking 
fingers, Mrs. Chipman thrust it at Cap- 
tain Doane. 

It was from Avery Chipman to his 
mother, of course, and the first two-thirds 
was almost a replica of Hazel’s note to her 
father. The same explanations, the same 
expressions of filial affection. But the 
last third differed. 


I didn’t want to leave you, mother, [Avery 
had written] without doing something to 
show you that I loved you as much as I ever 
did, even if I had grown to love someone else. 
I told you that Snaith said he was on the 
track of a hooked rug which he believed 
would suit you exactly and he sent me—this 
I didn’t tell you—to Captain Doane’s home 
to try and buy it, for him—Snaith—to sell 
to you. I didn’t buy that rug. I didn’t even 
see it. But yesterday Snaith called me into 
his shop and showed me a rug which I 
thought marvelous. It was pretty expensive, 
and I had mighty little money, but Snaith 
finally agreed to take my roadster—the one 
you gave me on my birthday—in exchange, 
with a little cash to boot. So I bought it of 
him and I have put it on the floor of your old 
maple room. I hope it may help you to be- 
lieve that I do care for you, mother, and that, 
before long, you are going to forgive 

Your loving son, 
AVERY. 

Mrs. Chipman waited until Salathiel 
had finished his reading. 

““Well?”’ she demanded. ‘Does that 
read like the letter of a—what did you 
call him the other day—a _ scalawag? 
Does it? The poor boy sold the only 
thing he really owned, the car I gave him 
for his birthday present, to buy his 
mother Why, what is the matter?” 

It was no wonder she asked the ques- 
tion. Capt. Salathiel Doane had risen and 
there was a strange expression on his face. 

“Wait!” he ordered. ‘‘ Where is this rug 
he’s talkin’ about? Can I look at it?” 

‘‘Why, I suppose you can. It is on the 
floor of my maple room upstairs. Why do 
you wish to see it?” 

“T’ll tell you in a minute. If it turns 
out to be—if it should turn out to be —— 
Show it to me!” 

She led the way to the room furnished 
in old maple. Each piece a purchase from 
the dealer in everything old except eggs. 
On the floor lay the huge hooked rug—a 
beautiful specimen of its kind. The cap- 
tain gave it one glance. Then he struck 
his fists together. 

“Tt is!” he roared. 
freys!” 

*“What is? What in the world a 





“It is, by god- 





E POINTED a quivering finger. 
“That is,” he thundered. ‘That 
hooked rug is. It’s the very rug Hazel’s 
grandma left her in her will, the one that’s 
been up in our attic for years and years. 
The one Sol Snaith has been after us to 
sell for four months.” 
“But what if it is? I don’t understand.” 
“Maybe not; but I guess I’m beginnin’ 
to. That rug was what Hazel meant in 
her letter, the ‘somethin’ else’ that be- 
longed to her; and she let Solon have it to 
part pay for the car she gave me. . . . 
Eh? And the car! Mrs. Chipman, you 
come with me. Don’t talk. Come!” 


He seized her wrist and, although she 
protested, led her down the stairs and to 
the front window of the library. 

“Look!” he commanded, pointing. 
“Look at that car out there. Did you 
ever see a car like that afore?” 

The lady looked. ‘‘Why!”’ she gasped. 
*“Why, that is Avery’s roadster. The one 
he sold to buy me that rug.” 

Five minutes later the situation was 
beginning to clarify in both their minds. 
Captain Salathiel summed it up. 

“It’s Snaith,” he vowed. ‘Solon 
Snaith’s behind all this. Don’t you see? 
He was the one who first put the notion 
of buyin’ a car for me into my girl’s head. 
And t’was him that—Avery says so in the 
letter—sent your boy down to my house 
to try and buy the rug. If he hadn’t done 
that those two young idiots might have 
not got together for a long spell, and this 
durned elopin’ business would never have 
happened. If they got married—I say 
‘if’—’twould have been proper and above- 
board. It’s Snaith that’s to blame.” 


RS. CHIPMAN nodded vindictively. 
“I believe you are right,’’ she de- 
clared. ‘But why? Why did he do it?” 

“For money, of course. That’s all he 
does anything for. And look what he’s 
made out of it. He bought that rug of 
Hazel for—well, he offered two hundred 
dollars, and I’ll bet he never paid her 
more’n that.” 

“But, Captain Doane, such a rug as 
that is worth five times two hundred.” 

“T bet you ’tis! And he took it, and the 
five hundred her aunt left her, in trade for 
that car. And—and ——” his voice 
rising. “Avery swapped the car, and 
cash to boot, for the rug. Snaith made the 
Lord knows how much profit out of both 
sides of the deal. Maybe he planned it 
from the beginnin’! Solon Snaith, he’s the 
fellow! He’s the middleman in all this.” 

He swung about toward the door. 
“Where are you going?” cried Mrs. Chip- 
man. 

‘“‘Goin’—I’m goin’ up to see Sol Snaith. 
And the Lord help him when I do see 
him!” 

“Wait! Wait for me! I'll go with 
you. . Yes, I shall. Oh!” fiercely, 
“don’t you suppose I want to see the 
creature as much as you do?” 

But they were not destined to see him 
for some tire. When the roadster, once 
the property of Avery Chipman and now 
that of his father-in-law, drew up to the 
curb before the Snaith place of business, 
the clerk came out on the platform. 

‘Lookin’ for Solon, be you, Mrs. Chip- 
man?” he inquired. ‘Sorry, but he ain’t 
here. He went to Boston, kind of un- 
expected "twas, -on the mornin’ train. 
Didn’t seem to know just when he would 
be back.” 


HE couple in the car looked at each 

other. The discovery of a scapegoat 
had been a great comfort to both of them, 
and now that the scapegoat was out of their 
reach, the disappointment was mutual. 
Captain Salathiel swore under his breath. 
Mrs. Chipman uttered an exclamation ex- 
pressive of utter vexation. 

“‘He knew,” she declared. ‘Oh, yes, he 
knew—and so he ran away.” 

The captain grunted. “But he’ll be 
back some time,” he growled. ‘‘We can 
wait. . Well, ma’am, where shall we 
head for now?” 

The tone of the question was a trifle 
peculiar. Mrs. Chipman seemed to find it 
so. She looked at him intently. Their 
eyes met. 

“Well,” she said, with a slight twitch of 
the lip, ‘I don’t know, exactly. Let me 
see, didn’t your daughter say in her letter 
that New Bedford wasn’t so very far 
away? Is it far?” 

“About forty miles, that’s all.” 

and that isn’t far, in a car like this, 
is it?” 

Capt. Salathiel Doane settled himself 
at the steering wheel. 

“Right next door, as you might say,” 
he replied, cheerfully. “‘We’ll be at the 
Barker House in time for supper.” 





























































































































































Your [EETH 


deserve this ounce of prevention 


N the matter of teeth, the very biggest pound of cure is far behind a 
little ounce of prevention. And the most effective aid in preventing 
tooth decay is to keep the teeth thoroughly clean always. 

This can be done efficiently by using Arm & Hammer Baking Soda 
(Bicarbonate of Soda) as a dentifrice. And at any grocer’s, for a few cents 
you can buy an ample package of Arm & Hammer Baking Soda, which és 
Bicarbonate of Soda of the highest test, its purity exceeding the U. S. 
Pharmacopeeia standards. 

To correct acid conditions, to remove discolorations from your teeth 
and keep them clean, truly white, and to keep your mouth wholesome, use 
Arm & Hammer Baking Soda (Bicarbonate of Soda) regularly with a tooth 
brush and a little water. 

Economical and efficient, it is unequalled as a dentifrice and mouth 
wash—get a package today at your grocer’s. 


CHURCH @€ DWIGHT CO., 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


COW BRAND BAKING SODA AND ARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA ARE IDENTICAL 
— BOTH ARE BICARBONATE OF SODA IN ITS PUREST FORM 


ie ae 


Arm & Hammer FREE —Fill in the coupon and mail today 









Baking Soda is also 
delightful for bath- CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. (E-4) 
ing, helpful in com- 80 MAIDEN LANE 


bating colds, a first 
aid for burns and 
insect bites; it has... 


NEW YORK 


Please send me valuable Free Booklet on Baking 
Soda as a Household Remedy—also send me a 
Free Set of Thirty Beautifully Colored Bird Cards. 


Name 





Street 
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Jack Cope and John Skoning, veteran air mail pilots: “Quaker Oats means a clear brain and happy landings.” 


NEW MORNING 
for OLD 


Now thousands, largely on expert advice, are banishing listless 
mornings by the simple expedient of breakfasts that ‘‘stand by’’ them 


4 taaenipannansia are learning the secret of active, ener- 
getic mornings in this way. The dull, listless morn- 
ings that handicap so many, can largely be overcome. 

A week’s trial will convince you . . . a week of well- 
balanced breakfasts that ‘‘stand by’’ you through your 
all-important forenoon hours. 


Quaker Oats starts by being admittedly the most 

















Alice Ferguson, domestic science expert, broadcasting on the 
food value of hot oats. 


delicious breakfast. And deliciousness is scien- 
tifically adjudged most important to digestion 
and nutrition. 


In the first place, Quaker Oats contains 16% 
protein—vegetable meat. The element that re- 
builds lost body tissue—that builds muscle. The 
element, according to leading dietary thought, 
that acts to insure greater mental activity. 


Quaker Oats provides some 50% more of 
this element than wheat; 60% more than wheat 
flour, over twice as much as rice, 100% more 
than cornmeal. Consider what this means. 


16% protein—plus—an excellent food “balance” 
and unique deliciousness 


Besides its rich protein element, Quaker Oats 
is rich in carbohydrates and minerals, and abun- 
dant in Vitamine B. 65% is carbohydrate. The 
roughage to lessen the need for laxatives also 


is importantly contained. The oat is admittedly the 


best balanced cereal that grows. 


Served hot and savory, Quaker Oats supplies 
the most delicious of all breakfasts—a creamy 
richness, according to thousands, that no other cereal 


known can boast. 

















A speed cop’s breakfast has much to do with his 
temper. Good-natured Dan Ryan is a hot oats fan. 





In four morning hours 70% 
of the world’s work falls 


70% of your day’s most important work 
is done between 8:30 a. m. and 12:30 p.m. 
—in four short hours— according to 
nation-wide commercial, financial and 
scholastic investigations. 

That is why the world’s dietetic urge 
now is to‘watch your breakfast; to start days 
with food that “stands by” you through 
the morning and thus protect the most 
important hours of your day. 














Quick Quaker— 
the world’s fastest hot 
breakfast 

Your grocer has two kinds of 
Quaker Oats. Quaker Oats as 
you have always known them 
and Quick Quaker, which cooks 
in 2)4to 5 minutes—faster than 
toast—and makes the richest 
breakfast now the quickest. 
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eA Drawing-Koom 


=i HERE are rooms, in many houses, whose furnish- 
#41 ing has been delayed for the coming of the grand 
idea, for the true flair, or for the price. But no 
kiga| matter how awkward these partially furnished 
faa) stages may be, I have found that they are rich in 
compensations; for with each year’s spending, finally the 
sparse and uninteresting spots grow up to the proudest 
rooms, and in the end the result is finer than if complete 
furnishing had been attempted with the first nest egg. 

In my latest house it was the room at the right of my front 
door that found itself in a state 
of watchful waiting for fur- 
niture which never seemed to 
materialize at all. Fortunately 
there were large doors we could 
close on this particularly awk- 
ward bareness, and we used a 
living room on the second floor 
until the time came when we 
could tear out the partition 
with which a former tenant had 
made two ugly doctors’ offices 
out of this old-fashioned parlor 
on the ground floor. But we 
felt sure that after we were 
able to restore this room to its 
original proportions of twenty- 
eight feet by fifteen, we should 
find ourselves possessed of a 
drawing-room which would de- 
serve the finest fate. Above 
all, I knew that when this room 
was furnished it was not to be 
commonplace; it was not to be 
dominated by a single matching 
set of anything—and it was to 
repay us in beauty for having 
made us wait three whole years. 

As an unfailing antidote for 
a commonplace room I’d advise 
anyone to invest in a reproduc- 
tion eighteenth-century Italian 
semicircular commode in a par- 
ticularly gorgeous apple green, 
with tawny antique flowers 
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accenting its door panels, and with an interior of soft-toned 
mauve. I had acquired such a piece for my hall, and lovely 
as it had always looked there, beneath its Adam mirror and 
the French wall sconces, with dangling white and mauve 
crystals, somehow I felt that this piece was to become the 
inspiring nucleus of my new drawing-room. Easy enough it 
would be, of course, to find some new piece for the hall; but 





A slim Queen Anne secrétaire lacquered in black and gold. The chair is an Early Queen Anne model. 
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spent 


Worth Waiting For 


difficult indeed to imagine anything lovelier than this 
friendly semicircular cabinet, sparkling with color, and 
formal with an engaging dignity that would do much toward 
starting any drawing-room in the way it should go. So after 
trying it in this wall space and that, I decided afresh that 
nothing really could exceed the formal charm ofa pair, and 
so a second commode in apple green was ordered, so that one 
could be placed in the wall space on each side of the hearth. 

My second decision was in favor of a pair of Queen Anne 
seventeenth-century wing chairs, reproductions of a model in 
the South Kensington Museum 
in London—but of course 
American-made, and brought 
within financial possibility. 
These were to be upholstered 
alike in a soft-toned jade green 
damask. And while we waited 
for the coming of these pieces, 
we decided such momentous 
matters as walls, woodwork, 
lighting, curtains, and medi- 
tated seriously upon the possi- 
bilities of a few more pieces of 
furniture—not too many, how- 
ever, as any room which hopes 
for success must proceed slowly, 
with chances for advantageous 
changes of mind. 

Steeling our hearts against 
any expensive architectural 
transformations, suchas canvas- 
hung and molding-stripped 
walls, or a carved wooden man- 
tel, and contenting ourselves 
with the new and fine propor- 
tions the room had yielded with 
the removal of the bisecting 
partition, we chose a flat putty- 
colored paper called sometimes 
a painted paper in deference to 
its simulation, in warmth and 
friendliness of surface, of a 
painted canvas-hung wall. 
Then, in a fit of extravagance, 
we almost had to mortgage the 
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Stainless 
Fragrant, Sure 






EAA UL 
Your Moth 
Problem 


Moths lay eggs. Eggs hatch 
out—larvae. Larvae (moth 
worms) feast on all garments 
containing animal fibre. 


Fly-Tox kills moths and larvae 
and destroys the eggs. It is the 
sure way to protect your cloth- 
ing, ie prae aig. rugs and other 

articles that may be de- 
stroyed by these tiny vandals. 














Fly-Tox is a crystal clear : 
liquid, free from stain- F regeqtteedtes 
ing sediment. Absolute- || _, 
ly safe. A child may use | |<FEFTUX> 
it without danger. Fly- | KILLS 
Tox is dependable, || Fues,morss 
certain, sure death to | FLEAS 
moths and larvae. lacie 
whit does nal 


house for the curtains, for I had 
found a handsome damask in 
coppery rose, putty and blue- 
green, that was so perfect, and 
which so undeniably made the 
room, that it couldn’t be resisted. 
And our windows were so tall! 
But these curtains, with their 
stunning iridescence of color, and 
hung straight and full over glass 
curtains of plain silk tissue of 
pale putty, have been worth the 
sacrifices we made for them. 

Not merely for the saving of 
expense, but also for the saving 
of our large wall spaces for furni- 
ture, we decided on two overhead 
ceiling lights. I cannot call them 
chandeliers, as they are barely 
accents near each end of our very 
high ceiling. Each is mounted on 
an etched disk of mirror, scal- 
loped at the outer edge, and three 
electric bulbs are close-set where 
their light will be reflected again 
by the mirror, and yet be partially 
hidden by chatming dangles of 
crystal, in motif echoing the 
French crystal scofices in the 
hall. For the mantel we decided 
on crystal girandoles, and except 
for a few friendly lamps, this is all 
the lighting the room needs. 

The woodwork painted a flat putty 
color to match the paper, the hardwood 
floor toned to a medium brown, the plain 
taupe chenille rug accented in front of the 
fireplace by a creamy Chinese hearthrug, 
all help to create an unobtrusive back- 








Half Pints 50c 
Pint . 75c 
Quart . $1.25 
Gallon $4.00 





— is the scientific insecti- 
cide that was developed 
at Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research by 


Rex Research Fellowship 














Protects the Pores 


—— like an invisible 


| B 


glove 


Chamberlain’s Hand Lotion leaves a 
protecting film over each tiny pore, 
guarding the soft, white beauty of 
your hands like an “invisible glove.” 

- 4 Use it before exposure to work or 
A—Poresarepro- weather. Dries quickly. You'll 



















tected by this new marvel at results after a few 
lotion. days. Ask your druggist, or let 
B—No protection. us send a FREE sample. 
Pores irritated by Chamberlain Laboratories, 


dirt, etc. 118 Sixth, Des Moines, Ia. 
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Earn $30-$35 a Week 


You can learn at home in spare time 
to be a nurse. Courses endorsed by 
physicians. Thousand graduates. Est. 

8 years. Nurse’sequipmentincluded. 
Money back agreement. Free booklet. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Dept. 3i 
421 S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





aaaroansad-ouedi plan. 
Home Economics, 837 E. 
68th Street, Chicago, Ill. 





ground for the vivid 
but antiqued furni- 
ture colors, the cur- 
tains, and the room 
accessories, and the 
colorful and decora- 
tive oil paintings 
which dignify the 
chief wall spaces. 


ETWEEN the 
two front win- 
dows, gorgeous, of 
course, by reason of 
the curtains of rose- 
and-green satin dam- 
ask,avery slimQueen 
Anne secrétaire 
lacquered in black 
and gold adds a dark 
note and, by its slim- 
ness, accentuates the 
height of the room— 
which, by the way, is 





A very grace- 
ful Hepple- 
white sofa 
covered in 
linden-green 


velvet. 





Curtains in coppery rose, putty and blue-green. 


one of its finest assets towatd formality. 
The chair used with this desk is an Early 
Queen Atine model done in old crackled 
ivory color with accents of bright rose and 
gold, and with a rush seat. A slender 
Hepplewhite sofa, but, oh! so comfortable, 






























and of three-seat length, has been 
covered in a very medium-priced 
linden-green velvet, but studded 
with brass-headed nails for effect. 
The sofa is flanked by narrow 
French chests lacquered in old yel- 
low, standing five drawers high. 


NOTHER wall space has wel- 
comed a Duncan Phyfe table 
in mahogany, with drop leaves 
having curved edges, and a lyre 
base and brass toes. Still another, 
a Vetietian cabinet in black, with 
decorations, and atop it a Vene- 
tian triptych mirror in apple green 
decorated with rose-hued flowers, 
and accents of ivory and gold. 
Two mahogany Chippendale 
chairs with seats covered in 
Chiriese yellow satin damask, an 
upholstered Chippendale chair 
done in plain coppery rose, and 
an Empire armchair done in deep 
coral and cream brocade, touched 
with green. and gold, complete 
the furnishing of the room, which 
feels amply repaid for having 
waited until we could do our best 
by it. But each of these pieces 
was acqiited slowly, often with 
months of meditation and penny- 
saving in between. 

When the room was presentable enough 
to remove the doors into the hall, we re- 
alized afresh that the years of waiting were 
repaying us in compound satisfaction for 
a space that had matured so very slowly. 
Stafted by a right and unusual first idea— 





a real and worth- 
while inspiration, 
which in this case 
was that blessed 
apple-green Italian 
semicircular com- 
mode—any room 
may grow into un- 
usual beauty. With 
each new venture in 
color the unfolding 
color scheme will 
show what is needed 
as the next fine touch 
of harmony. So the 
real spirit of the room 
is developed. And in- 
stead of being the 
commonplace echo 
of rooms that may be 
met in every street 
and town, it develops 
a fine personality of 
its own. 


Above: A 
pair of 
Queen Anne 
seventeenth 
century wing 
chairs. 
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COMPARE the Quality 
of WAMSUTTA PERCALE 
with any other Sheets and Pillow Cases 


HE bed linen you buy at a January 

“White Sale” is the best proof of your 
discrimination in the quality of sheets and 
pillow cases. 

All grades of merchandise ate displayed 
there for your appraisal. All kinds of prices 
compete to catch your eye. 

As a standard to measure your money’s 





you that there is no more closely and beau- 
tifully woven fabric than Wamsutta. The 
tips of your fingers will tell you that no other 
sheet is so caressingly smooth and light. 
And, of course, Professor Millard has told 
you — although you may have forgotten it 
—that of all the twenty-four well-known 
brands of sheets which he tested in a steam 


laundry, WAMSUTTA PERCALE was the 
strongest after the equivalent of six years 
of laundering. 

Let your consideration of the price come 
last, instead of first, and your delight in 
your new bed linen will be reckoned not 
in months, but in years after its first trip 
to the laundry. 





worth, simply compare the quality of WAM- 
SUTTA PERCALE with any other sheets and 
pillow cases that you see. Your eye will tell 


RipLEY Watts & Co., Selling Agents 
44 Leonard Street, New York 








WAMSUTTA 


PERCALE SHEETS 
AND PILLOW CASES 
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THE FIXEST OF COTTONS 














WAMSUTTA PERCALE sheets come in all 
sizes—for single, three quarter and double 
beds, as well as for little cribs. 


WAMSUTTA MILLs, Founded 1846 
New Bedforg, Massachusetts 























“Cream of Tartar 
‘Baking ‘Powder 


1s most 


\ healthful ~ ~” 



























Coffee Spice Cake: Cream % cup shortening and 
1 cup sugar and beat until light; beat in the yolks of 
two eggs; add slowly 24 cup strong cold coffee; then 
add 2 cups flour sifted with 3 teaspoons Royal Bak- 
ing Powder, % teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 
¥%{ teaspoon cloves, %{ teaspoon allspice; mix well; 
fold in well beaten whites of eggs. Pour into two 
greased and floured square layer tins and bake in 
moderate oven at 350° F. 25 to 30 minutes. 


Mocha Icing and Filling: Cream 1% tdblespoons 
butter and 234 cups Tall dineatta sugar; add 2% 
tablespoons cocoa, 4 tablespoons strong coffee and 
{ teaspoon salt. Stir until smooth. Spread be- 
tween layers and on top of cake. 





of these representative 
New England doctors 
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$66 PHYSICIANS in New England 


recently recorded an opinion on baking 
powder. 

Ever alert to safeguard health, 81% of 
these authoritative men unhesitatingly 
stated their belief that ‘a Cream of Tar- 
tar baking powder is the most healthful.” 

7 7 7 

Cream of Tartar is a natural fruit 
product of ripe grapes. For generations 
it has been recognized as the most 
wholesome and healthful of any in- 
gredient from which baking powder 
can be made. Long before there were 
any baking powders as we know them, 
today, our grandmothers <é 
used cream of tartar, 
along with baking soda, 
to make their delicious 
cakes and biscuits rise. 

But Cream of Tartar 
is a costly ingredient, 
imported into this 





























country from the 
shores of the 
Mediterranean— 











Contains no alum—leaves 


no bitter taste good as the first. 


Free! The Royal Cook “Book containing 350 tested recipes 


Frosty Fruit Cake—a delicious, inexpensive Royal 
layer cake. Figs, cherries and pineapple added to 
a boiled frosting, make this delectable filling 


famous for the quality of their grapes. 
And because it is so costly, cheaper 
substitutes are sometimes used in 
baking powder. 

In fact, Royal is the only Cream of Tartar 
baking powder that is sold throughout the 
United States. 

In spite of the costliness of Cream of 
Tartar, for more than 50 years we have im- 
ported it for use in Royal Baking Powder, 
so that housewives may always have this 
most wholesome leavening agent. 

Royal always leavens perfectly. It makes 
your cakes, quick breads and pastries de- 
liciously light and tender, and it never 
leaves a bitter taste. it comains 10 alum. 


Yet Royal costs you 
very little! 


It takes only 2c worth of 
Royal to make a large layer 
cake deliciously light and 
tender. And there is no 
waste to Royal, for it keeps 
its leavening qualities in- 
definitely, so that the last 
teaspoonful in the can is as 












tested recipes. 
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Tue Roya Baxinc PowperCo.,Dept. A, 101 East 42nd Street, New YorkCity 
Please send me free copy of the famous Royal Cook Book of 350 
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MARY POST DOESN’T 
LET BILLS WORRY HER 
NOW, FOR SHE CAN 
EARN THE MONEY TO 
PAY THEM, HERSELF 









Ftow Mary Post 
Paid Those Worrying Bills 


wee HE day after New Year’s . . 

=| Mary Post sped light-heartedly 
f Wess) from one room to another as she 
Ags) Kiga) went about her morning work— 
Ei etesa) humming gay little tunes. 

“Ting-a-ling-ling,” rang the doorbell. 

And the postman stepped forward with 
a cheery smile to fill her hands with an un- 
pleasant collection of troubles—troubles, 
tucked quietly away in thin envelopes, to 
chill the brightness of Mary’s day. 

“‘T knew I was too happy this morning,” 
Mary said to herself with a sinking heart 
as she sat down at her desk. 

She had expected the bills, of course, 
but however certainly we may know bills 
are coming they are always an unpleasant 
surprise. 

The grocery bill—half more than it was 
the month before. And the meat bill dou- 
ble its usual size. (Of course, with extra 
guests all through the holiday season one 
mustexpectthat.) Light billshad mounted 
amazingly. (Early winter twilights had a 
hand there.) The dressmaker was on hand 
also. (Those cunning suits for Phyllis and 
Jack had proved frightfully expensive.) 


And Her Lovely New Dress 


WENTY-NINE DOLLARS hadn’t 

seemed so much for her dress at the 
time when her eyes were dazzled by the 
shimmer of those rich blue folds —— 

Suddenly Mary picked up her pencil 
and added up the totals. Ninety-four dol- 
lars and ninety-five cents—why that was 
twenty-five dollars more than she had in 
her budget! 

Was she going to let Jack start the New 
Year with extra worries too? Dear old 
Jack, who was working so hard to finish 
the payments on their cozy little home! 

“Surely, there’s some way out,’’ thought 
Mary dismally. And there was a way for 
Mary to earn extra money as well as for 
every girl and woman who reads this page. 
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Less than three weeks later Mary wrote 
me the story of the receipted bills. 


Dear Club Manager: Holiday bills piled high 
and $25.00 more needed in the budget. .. . 
That was my condition when I wrote you about 
the Club a few weeks ago. I was in despair—and 
like most women I hated to “‘ask.’’ So you can 
imagine how thrilled I am to tell you that the last 
bill has been receipted and I didn’t have to “‘ask”’ 
Jack for acent. It has given me such a feeling of 
independence that I want to belong to the Club 
always. Mary Post. 


And girls and women like Mary Post 
are writing me every day of their tri- 
umphs over the little envelopes that bring 
worries. Here’s a business girl who paid 
a doctor bill with Club earnings: 


Dear Club Manager: Came a day, as they say 
in the movies, when my health was impaired and I 
had to leave home for about a year. Then I re- 
alized that here was my chance to earn money 
while doing congenial work. I have been a mem- 
ber of The Girls’ Club for only ten weeks, but in 
that time have been able to pay a $65.00 doctor 
bill. My only regret is that I didn’t hear about 
The Girls’ Club earlier. 

Miss N. G., New York City. 


Won't You (ome? 


F COURSE you don’t want to spend 

valuable time worrying over bills when 
it’s such a simple matter to settle them 
all—and quickly too. For girls and women 
everywhere, from schoolgirls to grand- 
mothers, are giving only their spare time 
to earning in The Girls’ Club. 

Just sit down and write me a note say- 
ing, “I’d like to know about The Girls’ 
Club,” and I’ll hasten to send you the 
pleasant details. Address: 
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A New Way lo 
serve ( singerbread 


-- try this delicious recipe 


Gingerbread Banana Shortcake 


ARM, fine-textured gingerbread 

just out of the oven! With bananas 
and fluffy whipped cream—oh, how 
delicious! 

You want more and more of that 
tantalizing flavor! That wonderful taste 
of the real old-time plantation molasses 
that hasbeen kept for youin Brer Rabbit. 

And you can eat all you want of it, it’s 
so good for you—and for the children, 
too. For Brer Rabbit Molasses retains 
all the iron and lime of the sugar cane. 
Both children and grown-ups need 


plenty of iron and lime. 


Here’s another ‘‘party’’ dress for 


gingerbread that has the real old- 
fashioned molasses flavor. Bake it in 
a round mold with a hole in the middle. 
While still warm fill the hole with 
canned or fresh fruit and garnish with 
whipped cream. It will make your 
politest guest positively greedy. 


The free cook book offered below is 
full of unusual recipes for Brer Rabbit 
Molasses desserts and goodies—new 
quick desserts, and wonderful old 
Southern dishes, too. Send for these 
delightful recipes before you forget. 


Gingerbread Banana Shortcake 


3 tablespoons shortening, % cup sugar, 
1 egg, 44 cup Brer Rabbit Molasses, 13¢ 
cups flour, 1 teaspoon ginger, 4 teaspoon 
cinnamon, % teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon 
soda, 1 teaspoon baking powder, % cup 
boiling water. 


Sift dry ingredients together. Mix as 
for cake. Bake in pan where the dough 
will be about one inch thick. It will take 
from 25 to 30 minutes in a moderate 
oven. While slightly warm cover each 
layer with whipped cream and sliced 
bananas. 


Brer Rabbit Molasses 


In two grades : Gold Label—highest quality 
light molasses for the table and fancy cooking. 
Green Label—darker, withastronger flavor. 


Mail this coupon today 








PENICK & FORD, Dept. L-3 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send me the free book of new and easy-to- 


make recipes for using Brer Rabbit Molasses 





NEW i 
RECIPE f 
BOOKLET! | 
Many new recipes—delicious Name 
and wholesome—in this pa 





latest Brer Rabbit Booklet! 


Send for your copy. Town 


State 
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, own intelligence tells you: “Certainly 
bathroom paper should be specially made for its 
purpose.” 

Yet even today, these are the facts: most toilet 
tissue 1s just ordinary tissue paper in rolls. It may 
be actually alkaline or acid. And it may be almost 
as harsh to sensitive skin as wrapping paper. 


* * * 


ScotTissue and Waldorf are famous special toilet 
tissues—made by special process on special machines. 

They are definitely made to meet the three re- 
quirements doctors say toilet tissue must have: 
“Absorbency, softness, chemical neutrality.’ These, 
doctors repeat, are qualities housewives should in- 
sist on in bathroom paper. 

Scott “tissues are so absorbent that they sink in 
water almost instantly. Ordinary toilet paper, 
rough, hard-surfaced, will float. 


Doctors say: 


or your familys sake 


choose Spectal totlet tissue, not just ‘any paper for toilet use” 
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She guards the health and comfort of her household 


ho 


ScotTissue and Waldorf are so soft and fine-textured 
that, crumpled in the hand, they still are actually 
cloth-like, suave as old linen. Treat a sheet of ordi- 
nary toilet paper in this way. You can actually feel 
the sharp glazed edges. 

Even in ways you cannot see, ScotTissue and Waldorf 
meet the test of perfect safety. They are chemically 
pure—neither alkaline nor acid. And these papers tear 
evenly and easily. The smallest child finds them easy 
to use. 

There is no need to take chances today. Don’t ask for 
toilet paper. Ask for ScotTissue or Waldorf. 

Free Booklet: We will be glad to send you without 
cost our booklet, “What Doctors say about Bathroom 
Paper.” Address Dept. B-1, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa, 





January, 1928 





Copyright 1928 by 
Scott Paper Company 





Doctors everywhere agree, “ Toilet 
tissue should be absorbent.” “Acidity or 
alkalinity may be injurious.” And the doc- 
tors insist, “Toilet tissue must be soft.” 
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Planning the Rock Garden 


(Continued from Page 19) 


stones in summer provide not only niches 
of shade above the ground, but below 
they afford long cool root runs, husband- 
ing the moisture. The root system of an 
alpine plant is an amazing thing, true 
mountain plants keeping approximately 
seven-eighths of themselves firmly an- 
chored and protected beneath the surface. 

Ordinary good garden loam does very 
well for a soil base. Especial pockets may 
be differently filled for particular plants. 
If the soil tends to clay or hardpan, well- 
rotted sod, sand, leaf mold may all be 
added to advantage. Alpines as a class 
take a grittier and more sandy soil than do 
border plants. In any case there should 
be a surface mulch of small stone chips. 
These both conserve moisture in summer 
and afford drainage in winter. It is the 
deadly damp in the crowns or collars of 
the alpine plants that takes the winter 
toll. Slugs, another enemy, find the going 
over the sharp edges not at all to their 
liking. Alpine plants do not in their nature 
require the heavy feeding of the lowland 
ones. I prefer bone meal in general where 
a fertilizer is advisable. 

The majority of alpines are lime lovers, 
and for them it is wise to add mortar rub- 
ble or a little lime to the soil. There area 
few who despise it. Peat pockets may be 
made for them. This may usually be had 
from the local nurseryman, but if not ob- 
tainable, use leaf mold or even rotted turf, 
and then treat the soil to doses of diluted 
vinegar from time to time, about one 
tablespoonful to one quart of water. Do 
not overdo this. Test the soil with litmus 
paper occasionally. A slight acid:‘y is 
sufficient. 

Before setting either the stones or the 
soil, the factor of drainage must first be 
firmly established. It will save unceasing 
later vigilance and disappointment if those 
gardens that are placed upon a level first 
have an underlying layer of rubble, broken 
bricks, large gravel, stones, clinkers, what- 
ever is handy of this nature. This layer 
should be at least six inches through, and 
double this is not too much in a heavy soil. 
Place it at least two feet beneath the sur- 
face, and six to eighteen inches more is 
even better. A layer of sod over this, face 
down, is good to keep the soil from sifting 
through. 


How toPlace the ‘Rocks 


LACE the rocks firmly, generally their 

broadest bases under the soil, and well 
under. Even stratified rock must be tilted 
back to carry the moisture in to the roots, 
not drip it into crowns or carry it out from 
the soil. One point of extreme impor- 
tance is to see that upper rocks do not 
overhang lower ones. Even a perpendicu- 
lar wall has a slight slope backward. Ram 
the soil carefully as you go, being very 
sure that no air pock- 
ets are left. Build up- 


level are often better composed entirely of 
flagging. In many places this may be ob- 
tained at nominal cost from the city itself 
as worn cement pavements are replaced. 
Just what size to break these blocks is de- 
pendent considerably upon the relative 
proportion of plant material and flagging 
desired; the smaller the paving the more 
interstices, and consequently the more 
plants to be accommodated. When old 
paving is not used, the flagging may either 
be made of cement poured directly into 
rough molds where it is to remain; or it 
may be prepared in the basement or else- 
where and set in place after hardening. 
This latter method is often followed where 
the work is carried out by the owner or 
handy man, as three or four molds of dif- 
fering sizes will answer for the entire 
flagging. These may be rectangular, some 
form of modified triangle, or irregular as 
desired, but whatever form chosen, sev- 
eral varied sizes compose a better whole. 
The forms should be soaked in crude oil 
to prevent sticking, though water is some- 
times used. Do not pour from too great a 
height or mix more than can be handled in 
half an hour. A proportion of half sand 
and half cement is certain to harden, but 
more economical mixing can be utilized, 
and the salesman will give this to you as 
it varies a little. 


Pools Add to the Interest 


N ENTIRE rock garden may be built 
of what is called a moraine mixture. 
If an attempt is to be made with true al- 
pines, there should be at least a bay or 
ledge or goodly pocket ofthis. Itisnothing 
more or less than an approximation to 
glacial débris. One half at least of the soil 
mixture is made up of small stone chips, or 
failing this, of fine gravel. Sand, loam 
and leaf mold are mixed together for the 
balance; occasionally a little spent and 
shredded manure added. 

If a pool may be added it becomes a 
particularly lovely feature. Bring the 
rocks irregularly around its sides; the 
shadier ones may perhaps harbor maiden 
hair or other dainty ferns. Alpine forget- 
me-nots, many of the primulas, some of 
the gentians, mimulus, the dwarf irises 


, cristata and sibirica, will all be happy here. 


Its value is often considerably broadened 
if a trench of richer soil surrounds it in 
whole or in part, connected with the pool 
by short underground inlets to admit 
water and keep the soil always damp. 
The smaller and choicer bog plants may be 
used in such a situation; those, too, that 
keep their feet in mountain rills while 
their faces seek the sun. A pool should al- 
ways have a drainage outlet. It is usually 
lined with cement, though some built ina 
clay soil are merely puddled down. It is 
more difficult to keep these latter clear, 

and they require 

more water. A few 
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the crevices, after first aS 
placing soil on the aoe Le 
rock, then covering Roo. 
with more soil and bait Ceo 
placing the next rock. pains < 
This is also often true ee 
of other rockwork. . My 





Seed of the sturdier 2 
kind may be sown as QW 
the crevices and pock- 
ets are made. 

Small gardens,even 
moderately large 
ones, when on a dead 





This sketch shows how one of the rock 
gardens on page 19 was adapted to a 
small lot. 
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goldfish will care for 
ile ate the mosquito prob- 
Q lem. 
With the soil and 
fe the rocks and the 
LAWN e 
se water in place, we 
now come to a con- 
sideration of the plant 
S material itself. Rock 
f gardens measured in 
acres will have trees 
and shrubs growing 
within their actual 
limits. Our tiny door- 
yard gardens prob- 
ably will have 
neither. A back-yard 
garden will usually 
include accent points 
of dwarf shrubs as 
well as a few pros- 
trate ones clamber- 
ing over the rocks. 
Their greatest use in 
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* Sour table covering recelves_ 
; { 
constant scrutiny, constant Louch 


Constantly before the eye! 
Constantly subject to touch, 
the table covering is one 
of the most intimate ex- 
pressions of the hostess’ 
taste. To those women 
whose own delight in din- 
ner giving is equalled by 
the gracious pleasure of de- 
lighting others, the table covering 
is of first importance. It must be 
lovely and it must be correct. 
Linen damask is the essence of 
loveliness, and all authorities on 
social usage agree—linen damask 
tablecloths and napkins are correct. 





Social usage has but given 
recognition to the choice 
of generations of hostesses, 
who have preferred table- 
cloths and napkins of Irish 
or Scottish linen damask 
for their matchless satin- 
smooth texture, their lovely 
sheen that fairly invites light 
and shadow from china and crystal. 

From the many new Irish and 
Scottish designs now on view in 
stores everywhere, you are sure to 
find tablecloths and napkins beauti- 
fully appropriate for that true center 
of your home, the dining table. 


i" NAPKINS 


"VEINED. DATIASK 
LYNSEY CON _L* 


IRISH AND SCOTTISH LINEN DAMASK GUILD, 260 W. Broadway, Dept. 11-J, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose 25c for which please send me your illustrated booklet on 
table coverings and color effects with a foreword by Emily Post. 
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Pictured Encyclopedia 
For Children 


If ever you see your children’s minds touched 
with the desire to learn, then you know you 
have given them the one thing that can never 
be lost, nor squandered, nor thrown away. 


Compton’s has done something for the child that has never been done be- 
fore in the history of learning. Compton’s has produced a complete refer- 
ence library—a complete encyclopedia in terms of the child mind. And 
Compton’s has done this so interestingly that learning becomes like an ad- 
venture into fairyland and the desire to learn is therefore stimulated to the full. 


Whenever, wherever you hear of ‘‘Compton’s’’, stop—and listen! 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building 1000 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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it on Sight 


It’s Now Ready 


—actually the most wonder- 
ful electric range we have ever 
offered. Made with new quick 
ring heating elements which 
actually 


Cook As Fast As Gas 


40 per cent more efficient, which 
means 40 per cent less electricity and 
less cooking time. Just think of it— 
boil water and cook food as fast as 
gas. Results are astonishing. Never 
before has any one offered an electric 
range as quick to operate— 


Works Off 
Your Home 


LIGHTING 


as economical, 


CIRCUIT 
Through Con- 
venient Outlet as simple, 
convenient, 
practical, 
time-saving, 
work-saving, 
substantial, 
attractive, 
and truly 
beautiful 
in design. 





Wm. Campbell 
The Original Fireless Cooker Man 





Write and Get My 
Factory Price 


You will be surprised at our low 
price and the easy payments. Re- 
member, no other range has Camp- 
bell features. Automatic oven con- 
trol turns the heat on and off as 
needed. Oven door, large cooking 
top and splasher back made en- 
tirely of aluminum. Lifetime luster. 
Range beautifully finished in silver 
white enamel. Large aluminum lined 
electric fireless cooker in the bottom 
slides in and out like the drawer in 
a desk. Also automatically con- 
trolled. But, write and 


Get My Catalog and Special 
Offer. Send Today 


I sell only to users direct from fac- 
tory. You save money in buying— 
you save work, worry and drudgery 
in use—you will love the range the 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 1001 Union Ave., Alliance, Ohio ™i7Ut® you see it. Thirty days’ 


home trial to prove what I say. 
’ Manufacturers of a full line of electric kitchen cooking equipment Write today. 





Campbell’s Automatic 


Electric Fireless Cooker Range 


Electricity costs very little to use in a Campbell Automatic 
Electric Range. Heating elements are as fast as gas. The automatic 
oven control insures steady, even heat—uses current only one- 
third of the cooking time. The automatic control in the Fireless 
Cooker also saves electricity, and think of the flaky pie crusts, 
cakes that just melt in your mouth, roasts done to a juicy tender- 
ness, all possible through the kind of electric cooking you can 
have with a Campbell Electric Range. The biggest surprise of 
all is the low factory-to-you price. Write and let me send you 
full details. Just say “Send me your range catalog.” A post card 
will bring it to you at once. 














connection with a rock garden is in screen- 
ing from the outer garden, or in bringing 
harmony between the rockwork and the 
rest of the design. 

The heathers are exquisite, but must be 
chosen with regard to their hardiness. 
The Scotch heather—Calluna or Erica 
vulgaris—and our larger Northwestern 
native Phyllodoce empetriformis will be 
generally hardy anywhere. Also the Swiss 
or spring heather—Erica carnea. Many 
from the Mediterranean may be used only 
in the South or along the Pacific Coast. 
Heathers do not like 





scillas, crocuses, grape hyacinths—mus- 
cari—camassia, erythronium, dodeca- 
theon, star of Bethlehem, colchicum. 

The more tender or temperamental 
alpine plants can be sown in seed pans or 
pots indoors and begin their life acclimated 
to the particular garden. They are at hand 
to move at the most propitious moment of 
their growth, and the most difficult may 
be grown in small pots and merely knocked 
from these when it is time to set them out. 

Sowing is usually done at the end of 
winter or in very early spring; but where 

there is a glass house 





hot dry summers, 
nor will they tolerate 
lime, preferring an 
acid soil. They do 
well among daphnes 
and rhododendrons, 
but are not gener- 
ally large, and may 








or even a good frame 
available, it may be 
done at any time. 
The seed boxes 
should have drainage 
of broken crocks or 
gravel on the bot- 
tom, then a layer of 








often be used among 
the rockwork. Sandy 
peat is the best soil 
for them. 

The dwarf brooms—Cytisus, Genista— 
are also good, especially for hot open 
slopes. The dwarf Genista humifusa is a 
good all-around variety. My Daphne 
japonica is a glory of fragrance in late 
February and on through March. Give 
it partial shade and no lime. Dwarf 
lavender and the dwarf shrubby veron- 
icas where hardy in the milder sections 
are also good. 

The androsaces and the eritrichiums 
as well as some of the saxifrages, particu- 
larly of the Kabschia group, must also be 
placed among the more difficult plants. 
Especial directions should go with each, 
and I would suggest that the ambitious 
garden builder try only one or two pock- 
ets of the more difficult at first, adding to 
them as acquaintance grows. Moraine 
conditions are more satisfactory, though 
they need generally an underground water 
supply. This may be given by a minutely 
perforated pipe laid about one foot be- 
neath the surface. A small pane of glass 
is often placed about six inches above them 
to keep out the winter wet. 

In between these two extremes is a long 
list of beautifully satisfactory plant ma- 
terial. Particularly good are the dwarf 
campanulas. The pinks—dianthus—are 
true friends, mountain asters—<Aster al- 
pinus—and their close kin the dwarfer 
erigerons. For association’s sake the 
edelweiss—Leontopodium alpinum—may 
be grown easily in a limed soil that is well 
drained and partially shaded. The wild- 
ling violets—not the florist’s hothouse 
varieties—are true treasures for the rock 
garden with their lovable little faces greet- 
ing us from their rocky pockets. And 
their foliage is always appreciated. Most 
primulas prefer half shade and moisture. 


‘Desirable Alpines 


Po those clinging plants of the rocks 
we have as most outstanding the saxi- 
frages. This is a very large family with 
much variation. Eventually S. longifolia 
and others of this type lure the garden 
maker on, but it is wiser first to meet the 
family by degrees. The mossy kinds will 
flourish happily under various conditions. 
They are good also for the interstices in 
the flagging or steps. They need frequent 
division to prevent central decay. The in- 
crusted types are better wedged tightly 
between the stones of a wall or similar 
situation. 

The sedums are valuable in the same 
way, though some are extremely rampant. 
The yellow S. acre and the white S. album 
are of this nature, but valuable in the 
flagging or for hot neglected places. For 
less rampant growth, try our S. spathuli- 
folium with its graceful yellow stars from 
Western mountains, or in a damp place 
the rose-pink S. pulchellum. 

For hot dry cracks in the rock, the house- 
leeks—Sempervivum—are sturdy with 
their curious rosettes and fleshy leaf 
stalks. S. arachnoideum is good. 

The smaller bulbs are also fittingly 
placed in the rock garden—snowdrops, 


Properly placed stones afford long cool 
root runs, husbanding the moisture. 


fine garden loam,and 
this topped off with 
about half an inch of 
sand. Itisof greatest 
importance to sow the seed very thinly. 
Very fine seed is merely sown on the sur- 
face and then pressed down with a flat 
board. Larger may have sand finely sifted 
over it to about twice its diameter, and 
then be pressed in. A peppering of coarse 
grit helps tooffstand the dread damping off. 

Seedlings must not dry out. They must 
not be overcrowded or they will damp off. 
The pans should be turned so that the 
light does not always draw from one side. 
They need ventilation. Fine stone chips, 
carefully worked around their collars as 
soon as they are well up, prove a further 
insurance against damping off. 

In setting out, try to choose a cool and 
cloudy day. Soak the seedlings thoroughly 
an hour or so in advance. Also give a 
thorough soaking to the soil where they 
are to go. Set them firmly, being sure 
that no smallest air pockets form about 
their roots, that neither wind nor water 
can disturb their foothold before they 
have time firmly to anchor themselves. 
Water them again after they are placed, 
and if the sun is on them, provide some 
shade for a day or so. 


eAbout ‘Rock Gardens 


iz YOU know that rock walls may be 
planned to accommodate many rock plants ? 

Retaining walls should be battered or 
sloped back two inches per foot in height so 
that in settling the rocks will slip back into 


* thesoil. The proper height for walls intended 


merely for ornament is four feet. 


Do you know that formal designs are out of 
place in the rock garden, and why? 


In the rock garden we attempt to approxi- 
mate Nature in all things. Here, of all 
places in the garden, we must bear in mind 
Emerson’s injunction that the only straight 
line he had ever seen in Nature was that 
made “‘by a spider swinging from a twig.” 
Plant the rock garden in natural masses. 
Avoid straight lines, squares or fixed designs. 


Do you know that it is not wise to use double 
or variegated varieties of flowers in the rock 
garden? 


Simplicity and naturalistic effects are the 
supreme concern of therock gardener. There- 
fore we avoid double or variegated varieties, 
for the reason that they violate these primary 
rules. 


Do you know that in building the rock 
garden care must be used to see that rocks do 
not overhang those underneath? 


We must keep the matter of drainage ever 
in mind. Water must drain into the rockery 
and toward the roots. Any other disposition 
of it will cause disappointment, except in 
dry-wall situations. 


Do you know what varieties of rock garden 
plants are best for each situation, whether wet, 
moist, shady or dry? What varieties are best 
for your climate? 


We have prepared a brief printed list which 
will be a great aid in answering these vital 
questions for you. Weshall be glad toforward 
it to any reader upon receipt of an addressed 
and stamped envelope. 
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Madwin ter meals 


are real spring treats 
—~ with Asparagus 


~ What other delicacy offers such 


variety and freshness so easily 
and so economically ? 


Variety —delicacy —freshness! Aren’t these the things you 





A Midwinter Vegetable Salad 


Mix equal quantities diced cold boiled po- 
tatoes, carrots and peas with French Dress- 
ing and serve on lettuce in individual plates. 
Drain California Canned Asparagus Tips 


are seeking, to give zest to your January meals? and arrange around salad. Equally delicious 
d : : : with beans, beets or any available vegetables. 
You get them all in California Canned Asparagus. Serve it Mayonnaise supplies a pleasing variation. 


in soups, in salads, in main course dishes or simply with melted 
butter—it always supplies the touch of spring that makes the 
whole meal more refreshing and appetizing. 


There’s health in asparagus, too. 
Itself a non-fattening food, asparagus 


And you will welcome its convenience and economy. Cali- aids digestion by pleasing the appetite, 


fornia Canned Asparagus is ready to serve—no advance prepa- provides cellule to stimulate the 
. . 5 . . . Int tines, an urnishes a variety o 
ration 1s necessary. There’s no trimming, no waste, and its cost nial ssits conducive to the tien 


is surprisingly moderate—less now than it has been for years. fare of the human body. 
Take advantage of this wonderful food—give it a regular 

place in your menus. Its matchless flavor, and its healthful va- 

riety will give springtime freshness to your midwinter meals. 


CANNERS LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA—ASPARAGUS SECTION oa 
Dept. 128—451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California. 








Asparagus with Melted Butter 
Recipe book, page 17 


















Send for this FREE Recipe Book 
League, 4.51 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


\ > Be. // Sixty delightful ways to give variety and freshness 
Packed in 3 sizes of: cans- 
Tern The Worlds fa Most Popular Salad and. 
round cans. LONG SPEARS 
in tall square cans J 








to midwinter meals. Address Dept. 128, Canners 
Vegetable Delicacy 








2,000,000 


now acclaim this 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


ICE-BOX ROLLS—Fresh hot rolls 
every day from one mixing—one of 
the many recipes constantly created 
in the Gold Medal Kitchen. Read 


our special offer. 


women 


new advance in the art of baking 


A flour that is “‘Kitchen-tested”’ now eliminates 
50% of the cause of baking 


failures 


A Revelation! ‘1 had some pretty good 
flour in my cabinet. But the next time I 
tried Gold Medal ‘Kitchen-tested’ Flour 
and the difference was like night and day. 
Gold Medal is the only flour I ever Want to 
use.”’ 
Mrs. H. E. CoeEFIE.LD, 
Hammond, Ind. 
» » » 


TP'll Never Change! ‘‘Never again will I 
fool with other flour. With Gold Medal 
‘Kitchen-tested’ Flour my biscuits are 
wonderful dainties. The cakes also, especially 
the sponge cake. I'm a Gold Medal booster 
forever.” 
Mrs. M. C. KLINE, 
Randolph, Minn. 
» » » 


Better “Luck”?! “1 have much better 
‘luck’ with Gold Medal ‘Kitchen-tested’ 
Flour. I did not realize different makes of 
flour could make such a difference. Will 
always use Gold Medal now.” 


Mrs. A. A. JACKSON, 
South Range, Wisc. 





‘ ONE view of the Gold Medal Kitchen where every batch 
of Gold Medal Flour is“ Kitchen-tested” before it goesto you 


OOKING experts now urge the use of a 

““Kitchen-tested”’ flour in all baking—to 
relieve the embarrassment and worry of baking 
uncertainties. 


Already 2,000,000 women acclaim this new de- 
velopment in the art of baking of inestimable 
help to them. Last year, alone, over 300,000 
women wrote of their wonderful new baking suc- 
cesses. You will find it worth while to try this 
new flour. 


For recently chemists and cooking experts, work- 
ing together, found that four was 50% of the 
cause of baking failures. 


They discovered that while chemists’ tests might 
prove two batches of the same brand of flour 
exactly alike chemically, these 
two batches might act en- 
tirely differently in your oven 
—bring fine results in one 
case and spoil a good recipe 
another time! 


That is why we, some time ago, 
inaugurated the now famous 
“Kitchen-test” for Gold Medal 
Flour. Every time one of our 
mills turns out a batch of 
flour, we bake cakes, pastries, 


GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR 


biscuits, bread—everything—from this batch 
according to standard recipes. Unless each batch 


bakes to standard, the flour is sent back to be 
re-milled. 


This means one flour for a// your baking. Over 
2,000,000 women now know there is no better 


‘flour for cakes and pastries. Why pay more? 


Money-back Guarantee 


Last year we re-milled more than five million 
pounds of Gold Medal Flour. Our chemists re- 
ported it perfect, but it didn’t act right in our 
test kitchen ovens. 


So, today, every sack of Gold Medal Flour that 
comes into your home is “‘ Kitchen-tested”’ be- 
fore you receive it. The words “ Kitchen-tested ’ 
are stamped on the sack. 


We guarantee not only that Gold Medal is a 
light, fine, snow-white flour. We also guarantee 
that it will always act the same way in your 
oven. Your money refunded if it doesn’t. 


Special—for the South 


Gold Medal Flour (plain or self-rising) for our 
Southern trade is milled in the South at our 


Louisville mill. Every batch is ““Kitchen-tested” _ 


with Southern recipes before it goes to you. 





WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS 
Copyr. 1928, Washburn Crosby Company 


January, 1928 





Special Offer 
“ Kitchen-tested”’ Recipes 


Recipes we use in testing Gold Medal 
Flour are rapidly becoming recognized 
standards. We have printed these 
““Kitchen-tested”” Recipes on cards 
and filed them in neat wooden boxes. 
Handy for you in your kitchen. 


We will be glad to send you one of the 
new Gold Medal Home Service Recipe 
Boxes, complete with recipes, for only 
$1.00 (less than this service actually 
costs us). Twice as many recipes as in 
original box. Just send coupon with 
check, money order, or plain dollar 
bill. (This offer is only good if you live 
in the United States.) 


If you prefer to see first what 
the recipes are like, we will be 
glad to send you selected sam- 
ples, including Gold Medal Ice- 
Box Rolls—FREE. Check and 
mail the coupon for whichever 
you desire. 





















Send coupon now. A new delight 
awaits you. 
MISS BETTY CROCKER 
Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 
Dept. 305, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ZC Enclosed find $1.00 for your box of 
“Kitchen-tested” Recipes, (It is under- 
stood that I may, at any time, send for 
new recipes free.) 


(1 Please send me selected samples of 
“Kitchen-tested”” Recipes—FREE. 











Listen for Betty Crocker and her 
‘*Kitchen-tested ’’ Recipes over 
your favorite radio station. 


0 Kitchen -tested — 











MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIS, BUFFALO, KANSAS 


CITY, CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE, 
GREAT FALLS, KALISPELL, OGDEN 
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The girl in the window looked at him 
again, and this time John Farwell thought 
he caught a flash of fear in her eyes. 

He went into the store and spoke to her: 
“That was a purty piece you was playing. 
What’s it called?” 

““*In Maytime I Love You,’”’ she said. 
And then, as if caught by the deep look in 
the big man’s eyes, she blushed, laughed, 
and flung up her head. 

“T’ll take it,” John said. “‘And maybe 
I’ll come back tomorrow and hear an- 
other.” 

“Don’t let the boss see you,” Sally re- 
marked. ‘“‘He’ll fire me.” ' 

That was the beginning. 

John Farwell knocked his pipe out 
against the stone and put it back in his 
pocket. He sat there, smiling, musing, 
and picked pieces of the silvery-green 
moss off the old gray stone, lichen moss, 
very powdery, that spread fanwise in an 
intricate pattern. John.wondered why so 
much that was fine and delicate and per- 
fect went unnoticed—all the flies, the 
leaves, the ferns, the cones, the pine nee- 
dles and bark and mushrooms that grew 
up and lived a while and withered again, to 
no purpose. If it hadn’t been for him no 
one would have noticed the lichen moss or 
the round smooth old stone. Now, per- 
haps, because he touched them and loved 
them, they lived. 

He was full of such fancies. No one, 
not even Sally, guessed at the idle thoughts 
he had. He was always dreaming, even 
when he worked. And yet he did things 
with a careless sure grace and a minimum 
of effort, as men will who are trained to 
work with their hands. 

He got up and cut through the woods to 
Weare’s pasture, a deep hollow below the 
ridge, where Weare’s three cows grazed. 


E CLIMBED out of the pasture, went 
through the birch grove and into his 
own yard. He wasa trifle self-conscious in 
the new mackinaw coat with the yellow 
plaid on a green ground. But he wanted 
Sally to admire him, to slip her arms under 
his and press against him, kissing his neck, 
as she always did. 

He called “‘Sally!” 

The babies were playing in the sand 
heap over by the nasturtium bed Sally had 
planted. Tom squatted, beating with a 
rusty spade. The baby, Ella, lay on her 
back, blinking at the sun and kicking. 

“Sally!” 

John went into the house, into the 
kitchen. The dishes were stacked. A fire 
burned in the stove. Sally was not there. 

He went outside and called ‘‘Sally!” 
Behind the house, where the asters had 
already withered in a touch of frost, down 
to the barn, beyond, to the meadow, back 
again. 

This time he found her letter. She had 
pinned it to her apron, which hung behind 
the kitchen door. And she had written 
simply: 


Dear John: I’m going. I can’t stand the 
thought of the winter. I’m a city girl. It 
isn’t fair. I know you’ll be good to the chil- 
dren. Bring the geranium in next week. 
And forgive me. SALLY. 


He looked down at the new coat he wore 
and rubbed the palms of his hands over; its 
smooth surface. And suddenly his face 
was all a network of wrinkles, as if the 
thought of something intolerable were 
written there. 


O ONE, save the driver of the mail 
car, had seen Sally go. Old man Wil- 
_ lett had heard her, he told John, ‘‘as plain 
as if I was seeing her.’”’ She came running, 
he said, as if she were all out of breath, 
and he heard her mount the two steps to 
the post-office porch. ‘‘I spoke to her, but 
she didn’t answer. Not a word. And I 
thought it queer. Sally was always a 
great hand at talking.” 

When the mail car came the driver, a 
taciturn, disagreeable fellow from up Port- 
land way, took the mail bags in to the post- 
master, who was waiting for them, and 
came back with a big load of parcel-post 


Winter 


(Continued from Page 13) 


sacks. While he was putting these into 
the back of the car Willett heard Sally say, 
still in that breathless way, as if she had 
been running a race: ‘‘Can you take me 
to the Junction? I’ve got to catch a 
train.” 

The driver merely said, “Hop in. I'll 
take you.” 

“T don’t know why she went,” John 
said. “‘And I don’t know where she’s 
gone to. I’d get her back if I could.” 

These were the only words of explana- 
tion he offered, then or later. 

The neighbors reacted to John Far- 
well’s tragedy variously, according to 
their feelings toward Sally. None of them 
had ever really understood her. She was 





too quick for them. She was like one of 
those gay-hued, gossamer-winged dragon 
flies skimming over a pond. The rest of 
them were water beetles. The women 
distrusted her because she laughed so 
much and was so ready with her dark, 
swift glances. Something intangible, 
something of beauty and restless longing 
made her dangerous. “Serves John Far- 
well right,’’ the women said, “for marry- 
ing a city girl. There were plenty of nice 
girls he could of married, right here in the 
village.” 

The older men said nothing to their 
wives, nor to John, nor to one another. 


E HAD traced every move of Sally’s 
last day in his house, piecing together 
with infinite, slow patience how, when she 
woke, she had felt the chill of autumn, 
that bleak breath of warning, the touch 
of frost in the air. How, outside, she had 


found her bed of asters withered, and the ° 


nasturtiums brown, their flame quenched 
in the night. How, when he had started 
down the hill to the store, something in 
her had broken, had given way. And she 
had run upstairs, breathless, forgetting 
everything in her hatred of the silence, the 
smell of ripe apples, the change wrought 
by the frost, and the pale, flickering sun- 
shine that held a mockery of summer, of 
youth, of warmth. . . 

Yes, somehow, he understood: He 
could not stack himself and his love 
against Sally’s need of life. But he knew 
that she had gone the wrong way; she 
wouldn’t find what she was looking for in 
the city—or anywhere else for that mat- 
ter—until she had found herself. It was 
Sally, not life, she had lost. But how 
could he tell her that? She was gone. The 
recollection of her presence was like the 
sharp pain of a knife wound in his heart. 

For a week he dared not open the small 
tin lock box where he kept his savings. 
The key hung, as always, on the back of 
the mantel clock. He had never had need 
of a bank; in all his life John Farwell had 
never saved money, nor known the secu- 
rity of a house and acreage free of mort- 
gage. He had lifted himself out of the 
debt left by his father as a giant might 
struggle out of a quagmire. Slowly, 
laboriously, patiently, he had cleared, 
tilled and planted the shallow land of his 
inheritance. For Sally, at last, it had 
bloomed. Now, standing in his fields, he 
saw them bare and frozen. 


When he needed money he braced him- 
self, held his great hands steady and 
opened the lock box. It wasempty. Sally 
had taken everything he had saved against 
the long winter. 

He sat there, with the box on his knees, 
staring into it as if he expected a miracle 
to happen. Then, with a long shudder, he 
began to tremble. His very flesh con- 
tracted and shrank; he felt the impact of 
despair as if plunged into icy water, sub- 
merged, frozen. He could hear the chat- 
tering of his teeth, and the tin box rattled 
on his knees. Yet there was, deep in him, 
the same tenderness, the same pity. 

Through set teeth he spoke aloud. 
“There! I’m sorry for you, Sally. It 
ain’t as if you’d found anything better. 
Mebbe you’ll come back.”’ 

He got to his feet, locked the box care- 
fully and hung the key behind the clock. 
He did not want to be reminded of what 
Sally had done. 

She had taken her best coat, her velvet 
hat, her music. Her red sweater still lay 
across the back of a chair and John left 
it there. He could not endure to touch 
it. Her apron, too, hung on the kitchen 
door, and whenever there was a draft, it 
moved, as if whipped around the elusive 
and delicate contours of her body. John 
Farwell caught himself watching it. 


N OCTOBER, snow fell, a thin, fine sift- 

ing, like powder. Then a melting intoa 
false summer, and a brief, golden dream of 
drowsy days, when leaves dropped with- 
out a sound and there was a furtive song 
of frogs in the marsh. 

John Farwell went to Jim Weare. “‘I’ve 
got to get work.” 

Jim rubbed his nose with his forefinger. 
Embarrassed, he winced under the look in 
John Farwell’s eyes. “I could be to home 
mornings and evenings, and mebbe an hour 
at noon. If I could get some woman to 
keep an eyeon ’em—run in now and then— 
I reckon I could do the rest.” 

Jim Weare leaned on the counter and 
pushed his battered old felt hat far back on 
his head. He was a wizened, wrinkled, 
thin man, the color of tea, with eyes like 
berries and lanky black hair sprinkled 
with gray. ‘“‘If I was you,” he said, “I’d 
go down to Boston and fetch her back.” 

“*T don’t know where I’d look for her.”’ 

‘‘ Just where you found her. Playing the 
piany in that store.” 

John felt the stir of a shuddering fear. 
“‘T did think of looking. But it seems kind 
of useless. A woman won’t stay » here 
she’s not happy.” 

“Lots of ’em do,” Jim Weare reminded 
him. ‘‘How many women are happy any- 
way? It ain’t in ’em.” 

“Well, I'll think of it,” John inter- 
rupted. His lips tightened. ‘“‘Mebbe some 
day I’ll go. Now, I haven’t got time. I 
need to work. Lumbering. Or on the ice 
ponds. Or mebbe hauling for Brewer. 
Anything.” . 

Jim Weare shook his head. “I'll see 
what I can do,” he said. “‘This time of 
year there’s no call for men.” 

In another week winter came in earnest. 
John Farwell worked at cutting and stack- 
ing wood.. He hauled the birch logs into 
the shed, and sawed them, stove-size 
lengths, piling them expertly from the floor 
to the sloping roof. Here in the compara- 
tive warmth of the lean-to he could keep 
his eyes on his two children. 


M was old enough, at three and a 
half, to play by himself. The baby, 
pinned intoa fold of sacking swung between 
two chairs, lay there quiet, wide-eyed and 
solemn, sucking her thumb. She had her 
mother’s dark skin. From her father she 
had inherited patience, an acceptance of 
whatever happened. She would be a year 
old in December, yet she had a certain 
wisdom that made her seem very old. It 
was as if she had lived before and accepted 
babyhood, the limitations of her smallness 
and her weakness, as part of an experience 
already familiar. 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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Towels for 
Soft White Hands 


Good-looking hands need care. They 
must be dried quickly, softly and 
thoroughly. That is why the particu- 
lar woman prefers Boott Towels. 

Boott Towels are on sale in the stores 
where you shop, or send us twenty-five 
cents, stamps or check, for a full-sized 
sample towel. Boott Mills, Dept. L1, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Makers of Boott Scrim and 
Scrim Curtains 
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BECOME A NURSE 


toe school will give you, in your 
own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nursing 
obtainable outside the hospital. 
More than 30,000 students have en- 
rolled during 25 years. 

Our Graduates Earn 

$30 and $35 a Week 
The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 
months’ trial. Write for catalog and 
pages from course. Minimum age, 18. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
318 Male Street 


Jamestown, N. Y. 








BUREN 


No matter how sore and sensitive your bunion 
may be—no matter how largé the disfiguring 
hump—Pedodyne, the new marvelous solvent, will 
banish it like magic. Pain stops almost instantly — 
hump vanishes. Your very next pair of shoes may 
4 be a size smaller—often two sizes smaller. 
§ Send yournameandaddress today. Just say “I 
Trial FRE want to try Pedodyne”’ and I'll arrange to 
send you the full treatment totry. No —— Address— 
4 KAY LABORATORIE 
180 N. Wacker Drive, Dept. A-8, Dita: Ill. 
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“gy, AGENTS 

How .£ LY Zi 
Women “go wild” over this 
smart line of Dress Goods, Silks, 
Wash Fabrics— Handkerchiefs, 
Fancy Goods. Easy sales, big 
repeat trade. Liberal commis- 
sions and bonuses. Men and wo- 
men, fullorspare time. 1000sam- 
ples furnished. Write quickly. 


The National Importing Co. 
Dept. A-29, 573 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
















Fisten Hanging Simplified 
For small pictures and little things, use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads — Steel Points 


Harmonize with any color 

Hang heavy pictures and mirrors on 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
10?” pkts. Everywhere 


Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 






















ZA, You Will Like 


> 

“The silver polish of 101 uses” 
, Leaves a brilliant lasting lustre 
\ onsilver, bath fixtures, mirrors, 
windows, etc. Wonderful on 
nickel and glass of auto. No 
muss. Ask Dept., Drug, Hard- 
Y ware, Auto Accessory Stores 


” Metalglas Mig. Co., Box KL, Marengo, Ill. 
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invitations Announcements . 
100 in script 


lettering, $3.50 
di 
Write for in a ding two act sets of ete 
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L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1028 Chestnut ‘st Philadelphia, P 











LYNN FONTANNE 
star of ‘‘The Second Man,’ *‘The 
Guardsman,"’ and other Theatre 
Guild productions—*'the best dressed 
woman on the American stage” 
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formerly of Harper's Bazar, an Amer- 
ican style authority whose pronounce- 
ments on fashion influence women of 
taste the country over 
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ELINOR PATTERSON 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Medill Patterson, a favorite in soci- 


ety and with theatregoers who saw 
her as the Nun in *‘The Miracle’’ 


KATHERINE HARFORD 








LADY EGERTON 


famous Paris designer, head of the 

dressmaking house of Paul Caret, 

which clothes the smartest women in 
Paris and London society 





NEYSA MCMEIN 


noted artist and well-known genius 
in color harmony, who enjoys an 
enviable position and prestige in 


both art and fashion circles 
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HAT, truly, is the mode? 
What is distinguished fashion—and 
what is merely popular? 


hosiery for each activity of a woman’s day. 

Neysa McMein, secure in her position among 
the leading artists of America, contributes her 
keen sense of color, her sure judgment of har- 
mony in the ensemble of true chic. 


There is one sure way of knowing, says a 
noted style authority—and only one. It is by 
asking another question— And Lynn Fontanne, star of ‘“The Second 
Man,’’ ‘““The Guardsman,’ and other Theatre 
Guild productions, brings to the styling of 
Realsilk Hosiery the native genius for smart- 
ness, the sophisticated fashion sense that has 
made her known as ‘“‘the best dressed woman 
on the American stage.”’ 


WHAT IS REALLY ACCEPTED AS 
SMART BY SMART PEOPLE? 


To this question Realsilk now brings American 
women, more accurately and more quickly than 
ever before, the answer... 
ae a eee Wherever you may live 

From Paris and the style centers of America, 
these distinguished members of the Fashion 
Committee, always far in advance of the popu- 
lar trend, direct the styling of Realsilk Hosiery. 


For its new Fashion Committee, Realsilk has 
selected five persons pre-eminently equipped to 
know what smart and particular people want. 

Because they are such people themselves. 
They move in the circles that determine fash- 
ion. They live in places where modes become 
the mode. 


And, with almost incredible speed, the new- 
est expression of the mode—what is truly smart, 
unerringly correct for tomorrow—reaches you in 


And because they are trained observers of style Realsilk Hosiery. 


developments, they admit and reject with the 
assurance of flawless taste and long experience. 


Without delay—with no in-between steps— 
our representative calls upon you with a com- 
plete display of the latest colors, the newest 
Who they are styles in lovely full-fashioned hosiery .. . 

wherever you may live. 
In Paris itself, Lady Egerton, head of the fa- 
mous house of Paul Caret, keeps us advised of 
basic style trends—forecasts the mode which 


she herself helps to define. 


In New York, Katherine Harford, formerly 
of Harper’s Bazar, observes and interprets the 
mode as it is accepted in the fashion centers 
of America. 


We shall feel privileged, if you are not being 
called upon regularly, to arrange for you a 
special showing of the latest selections of the 
Realsilk Fashion Committee—without obliga- 
tion, of course, on your part. Simply telephone 
the Realsilk office in your town and ask to have 
one of our representatives call at your home. 
The Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Indiana, U.S. A. 

World’ s largest manufacturers of Silk 
Hosiery and makers of Fine Lingerie 


250 Branch offices in the United States and Canada 
Consult ’phone directory for your local office 


Elinor Patterson, the vivid daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Medill Patterson, a favorite in 
society and with theatregoers who saw her as 
the Nun in ‘‘The Miracle,’’ advises us of what is 
smart, what is correct and what is practical in 
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Oh! that 
Corn!’ 


Drop a little “Freezone” on that ] 
aching corn, instantly it stops 
hurting, then shortly you lift it 
right off! Doesn’t hurt one bit! 
Your druggist sells a tiny bottle of 
“Freezone” for a few cents, suffi- 
cient to remove every hard corn, 
soft corn, or corn between 
the toes, and the foot cal- 
louses, without soreness or 
irritation. | 


















You can complete this 
simplified High School 
Course at home inside of 
two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-153 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 


ATERNITY 


ATERNITY apparel with no ma- 
ternity look. Dresses, coats, 
corsets, underwear. Clever design- 
ing provides ample expansion and 
conceals condition. Also, apparel 
for baby. Style Book sent FREE. 


ee 2 fine Hryan 














Address Dept. 51, 39th St. 
at Sth Ave. NEW YORK 
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Our Home Study Courseon imal ‘>; 
selling, taught bysuccessfulcandy manu- Oo 


zx 
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facturer. Candy is the only business where “@eJ 
thelittle fellow has the big fellow ata disadvantage. 

gS Agy Turn your kitchen intoa small candy shop—make 
—Pcapital. we first day. Manynowrichstarted withno 
ca Peto We furnish tools. Free Book explains. —— 
| See \__) itol Candy School, Dept. T1908, Washington, D.C 








that Please and 


PLAY Win Applause 


Plays of a theme—bright with wit—gay with 
comedy — BIG and gripping with tragedy—all found 
in our selected catalogue—Sent Free on Request! 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 25 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 


Tea Room Manaéers in Big Demand 





Hundreds of new tea rooms, cafeterias, lunch rooms, motor inns, now 
opening every week arecryingfortrained managers. Shortageacute. We 
receive daily calls for managers, assistant managers, hostesses, table di- 
rectors, buyers, etc.—both men and women. Big salaries paid totrained 
executives. Weteach youentire businessin yoursparetime—and put you 
in touch with big opportunities. Write for Free Book ‘“ Pouring Tea for 
Profit.” 


Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. AP-549, Washington, D.C. 


., Become a LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Dignified, exclusive profession. Little competition. $5000 
RP incomes for experts. Easy to master under our corre- 
© spondence methods. Assistance extended to students 
~-#@-s1 and graduates. Est. 1916. Write today for full details. 


American Landscape School, 119 Newark, New York 
ALWAYS Ask For DENISON?’ S—52 Years of Hits 


Comedy- Dramas, Vaudeville Acts, 
Farces, Musical Monologs, Dialogs. 
Comedies, Revues, Make-up Goods, 
Minstrels, Blackface Skits, Comedy Songs. Catalog Free. 
T. 8S. DENISON & CO., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 115, CHICAGO 


GO INTO BUSINESS Fe, xouxself 

Establish and oper- 
ate a ““ New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 
Wefurnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don’t 
putit off! W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N.J. 
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Whenever Mrs. Willett ran in, as she did 
nearly every day, she told John Farwell 
that it was lucky for him he had such a 
good baby. ‘‘Some of ’em cry and carry 
on from morning to night.” 

It was Mrs. Willett who took Sally’s red 
sweater away. She was cleaning the up- 
stairs room after John had set up the wood 
stove for the winter. She whisked the 
sweater off the back of the chair, held it at 
arm’s length, sniffed, and rolled it neatly. 
“Guess I'll take it along for my oldest girl. 
’Tain’t no use wasting a good warm 
sweater. It ain’t worth much to you any- 
how.” 

“No,” John said slowly. 
is. Not now.” 

Mrs. Willett sniffed again. ‘‘Sure she 
didn’t go away with some man? One of 
them city fellows?” 

“‘Sally was a good girl.” 

“Don’t tell me that, John Farwell. She 
left her children. She wan’t what other 
women call a good woman.” 

The next day John Farwell saw the old- 
est Willett girl wearing Sally’s red sweater. 
When he passed her she laughed and 
called out to him, ‘‘Nice day, John.” 


“T can’t say it 


E DID not answer. He felt a dull re- 
sentment, a shame, as if the girl had 
touched him. Anything of Sally’s belonged 
to him, was part of him, and he had been 
wrong to let the sweater out of his posses- 
sion. The girl wore it with a self-conscious 
swing of her thin, young body, as if she 
took a secret pleasure in this relation to 
the scandal that was in everyone’s mind. 
John Farwell knew why Sally had 
wanted to hide in the vast impersonality 
of the city. She had quivered away from 
hardships. Poor girl. Poor child. Poor 
woman. Afraid. Afraid, mebbe, even of 
him. But afraid, most of all, of life. What 
he should have done was to make things 
brighter for her. A carpet for the parlor. 
A new lamp. He was used to women who 
made the best of things. Perhaps he’d 
been lazy. Instead of putting in last win- 
ter before the stove, watching Sally as she 
hummed about the house or tended the 
new baby, he should have worked on the 
ice ponds. 

When he started to work on the ice 
ponds he rigged up an indoor playhouse 
for Tom and Ella, fenced and protected 
from drafts. Tom was harnessed, to keep 
him away from the coal stove. John left 
milk and bread, the crude, sufficient toys 
he had made for them, and a quilt for the 
baby to roll upon. He shut them in with 
a bleak sensation of fear in his heart. Now 
that snow had fallen, filling the road from 
bank to bank, Mrs. Willett shrank from 
making the traverse from her house to the 
house on the ridge. 


N OCCASIONAL sledge, or big sleigh 
from the lumber camps, had worn ruts, 
frozen tracks made precarious by hidden 
rails of ice. The fences were strung with 


_ icicles, the fence posts capped with top- 


heavy pyramids of clean snow. Old sprays 
of last summer’s goldenrod and wild asters 
were frozen into crystal images of them- 
selves as they had been in bloom. The hol- 
low of Weare’s meadow was drifted over, 
a great, circular pool of white snow traced 
and crisscrossed by rabbit tracks. And the 
sea was gray at noon, black as the sun went 
down, smooth, cold, remote. 

John Farwell drove to the ice ponds— 
shallow, clear pools that in summer re- 
flected a growth of young birch and maple, 
they were in winter wind-swept and 
bleak—in a sledge owned by Shultz, who 
was considered to be the richest and the 
meanest man in the community. Drawn 
by four horses, the loaded sledge shrieked 
over the frozen roads. The men worked 
wrapped to their ears in sweaters and 
mufflers; their breath was like steam. A 
steady, cold wind blew over the marshes, 
whipped around their legs, burned their 
faces, their ears, the bare fingers of their 
mittened hands. It was hard work, but 
John Farwell was glad to have something 
hard todo; he did not want to think about 


Sally, or start blaming her and being sorry 
for himself. 

When he got back to the village at the 
end of the day it was already dark. He 
entered for a moment the stifling hot store, 
listened without comment to the talk 
around the stove, made his purchases and 
started up the road toward home. The 
sight of the house, dark, caused him to 
hurry. But he never failed to find the two 
children asleep, curled together like small 
animals, warming each other. The fire 
would be reduced to a few embers, a few 
dull, red eyes down in the ashes. 

John Farwell would hurry to light a 
lamp to make certain that everything was 
all right. He had the chores todo. When 
he had fed and bathed the children and 
had put them to bed, he sat for a while in 
the kitchen, his hands hanging between his 
knees, his eyes on nothing. He was tired. 
His arms and legs ached. But he was 
afraid to go to bed. When he lay in bed at 
last, he tried to shut Sally out of his mind. 
The image of her, somehow, brought no 
comfort. There were times when he was 
a-mind to forget her, to hate her. But it 
was not so easy to do as to say. He lay 
wide-awake, remembering her, and rose an 
hour before dawn, without having known 
rest or unbroken sleep. 

John Farwell did not ask for any help, 
nor did he expect it. His neighbors were 
overworked, driven, accustomed to hard- 
ship. But there were women in the village 
who left their kitchens and climbed the 
long hill to John Farwell’s house to look in 
at his children whenever they could. 

Reg Stivers went down to Boston during 
the Christmas holidays. When he came 
back he waited on the post-office steps for 
John Farwell, and with a sly, secretive, 
malicious smile beckoned him aside. 


AW Sally in Boston,” he confided. 

“Playing the piano in a store down 
there. Right in the window. Thought I’d 
ought to tell you.” 

““Thanks,”’ John said. 

He moved away, his steps dragging. 
Something in Reg’s glance had made him 
uneasy. There had been in those small 
blue eyes a lurking, malevolent suspicion. 
John was half a-mind to turn back and 
question him. Reg had been spying on 




















Sally. He had actually looked at Sally 
herself, had stood in the crowded street, 
together with the other loafers, staring at 
the pretty pictureshe made. But John Far- 
well went on. Whatever it was Reg knew, 
he did not want to know, now or ever. He 
hoisted himself into Shultz’s sledge and 
took his place with the other men. 

That afternoon, driven away from the 
ice ponds by a sudden, thick flurry of wet 
snow that turned to slush and made work 
impossible, the sledge took the men back 
to the village. John Farwell went into the 
store and made several purchases, fearful 
that he might be snowed in up there on 
the ridge. The great, gray, soft flakes were 
falling thickly now, blanketing the rutted 
street, piling up on roofs, erasing fields and 
lanes, weighing down the trees so that 
every branch seemed to droop beneath the 
soggy burden. 


As he was leaving the store Mrs. Willett 
came in. The shawl she had thrown over 
her head was drenched with snow; her face 
was streaming. She closed the door sharply 
and said, ‘“‘ John Farwell here?’’ 

“Yes,” he said; ‘I’m here.” 

“T’ve just been up to your house. I 
guess you’d better get Doctor Grant to 
have a look at the baby. She’s broke out 
all over with a rash. Fever. I wouldn’t 
be surprised a mite if she’s got chicken 
pox.” 

“T’ll go,”’ John said. 

He brushed by and hurried up the hill. 
He did not want to call on the doctor for 
help, because he still-owed fifty dollars for 
Ella’s birth. He might have paid the bill 
had Sally left the money. As it was, he 
had a guilty, oppressive feeling whenever 
he passed the doctor’s house. 

He found Tom awake, sitting wide-eyed 
in the dark, crumpled, his thumb in his 
mouth. The baby lay wrapped in the 
quilt, and when John Farwell lifted her 
she began to whimper. As she was not a 
querulous child, this fretful crying fright- 
ened John. He tried to soothe her, holding 
her lightly in his arms and rocking her 
back and forth, as if she were in a swing. 
He could feel the hotness of her body 
through the quilt. She burned like a coal 
of fire. And presently, when he undressed 
her, he found her small whiteness spotted 
with an ugly rash, her wrists encircled, 
her neck, her waist. She lay suddenly 
still and closed her eyes. 


N HOUR later John Farwell started 
again for the village. The wind blew 
close to the earth, driving the snow before 
it. Great whirls and eddies of snow raced 
across the fields. The impact of the wind- 
driven flakes against John’s cheeks stung 
like the lash of a whip. In a moment he 
was wet through to the skin; his hands 
were raw with cold. He looked back at 
his house and saw the lighted kitchen 
window obscured and blotted by a solid 
wall of snow. Already the road was buried 
beneath the drifts. He swung his lantern, 
picking his way between the fences, recog- 
nizing a tree here and there when the 
feeble light rested for a second on the 
lashed and weighted branches. 

The doctor was reading the newspaper 
in his office, snatching an hour of rest after 
a day spent at the lumber camp, forty 
miles inland, caring for a man with a frac- 
tured hip. When John Farwell knocked, 
the doctor went to the door in his slippered 
feet. 

““My little girl’s sick, Doctor Grant,” 
John said, stepping inside, and wiping 
his face with his wet coat sleeve. “I 
thought mebbe you could come right off. 
There ain’t a thing I can do alone. She’s 
all over spots. I ain’t paid for what you 
did for me and Sally, a while back. But 
I ain’t forgot neither. Come spring, and 
I'll have it for you.” 


HAT’S all right, John,”’ the doctor 
said. “‘I never gave ita thought. You 

sit right there by the stove while I get my 
overshoes and a heavy coat. Bad night.” 
John remained near the door. At his 
feet a puddle formed. He had snatched 
off his worsted cap out of respect for the 
doctor’s years and knowledge, and now 
his black, lank hair was plastered on his 
forehead. He had the look of an Indian, 
silent and patient, the submission of a 
simple man to the irrevocable facts of life. 
The climb to the ridge consumed an 
hour. The doctor was tired, no longer 
young, and John Farwell had to put his 
left arm around the other’s shoulders and 
shield him as much as possible from the 
wind, while he swung the lantern in great 
circles, searching for landmarks. His 
own foot tracks were by this time ob- 
literated. He had never known such 
darkness. And there was something both 
sweet and bitter about the wind; the 
tang of the sea was init. As they climbed 
they could hear the breakers on the beach, 
loud as cannon. The doctor shouted once, 
“The ocean’s coming clear across the 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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INOLEUM floors! People now 
realize there’s a difference in 
linoleum. 


Probably you'll notice first the 
difference in patterns. Here are 
shown exclusive patterns in Blabon’s 
Linoleum that are not only beauti- 
ful but have real distinction. They 
lift Blabon’s Linoleum so far out 
of the ordinary that it has a fitting 
place in any room upstairs or down. 


Then there’s the difference in 
quality—not noticeable at first, but 
so plainly evident in wear as time 
goes by. The tough yet pliable 
quality of Blabon’s Inlaid or Plain 
Linoleum withstands long years of 
hardest wear—with its patterns re- 
maining clear and bright. For only 
the finest materials that go into its 
making are good enough to uphold 
the Blabon reputation of three- 
quarters of a century. 
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Look for this label 
on the face of all Blabon’s Linoleum 


It’s worth while insisting on 


BLABONS 


=~ the Linoleum of enduring beauty 
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So choose a Blabon floor with con- 
fidence. Take this magazine to your 
nearest home furnishing or depart- 
ment store, and ask the dealer to 
show you these and other Blabon 
Linoleums. If he hasn’t them 
write us his name, and we'll tell you 
the nearest dealer who can show 
you these distinctive Blabon pat- 
terns. Our Advisory Bureau of In- 
terior Decoration will give you 
helpful decorative suggestions, if 
you request them. 


We will send you our booklet, 
“The Floor for the Modern Home’’, 
illustrated in full color. It is free. 
Write for it today! 


At left—Living room floor of Blabon’s Inlaid Lino- 
leum in the new “Grecian Wheel’ design. The 
pattern is number 1542. 


nag — tee cuclusies Behon mepeomuction of irregu- 
Above~:iamiisitens tae ar Flagstone in Inlaid Linoleum. The pattern is 
this red tile effect in Blabon’s muasber S33. 

Inlaid Linoleum. The pattern , 

is number 370. 


At right—Breakfast room floor of Blabon’s Inlaid 


The George W. Blabon Company 
Linoleum with decorative symbol. The pattern is Nicetown Philadelphia 
number 591. ’ 


Established 76 years 
Below—An attractive Blabon design in Inlaid Lino- 
leum. The pattern is number 163. 


© The G. W. B. Co. 
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Such Variety! 


Each with its individual flavor; each with its own 
peculiar charm, and each vying with the other 
with its special deliciousness, for your favor, yet all 
of them bearing the Kraft label. 


Surely heré is a selection and an assurance of quality 
to gladden the heart of the most ardent cheese 
lover. And good cheese is such a healthful, delight- 
ful food. When you want to be sure of getting good 
cheese, say “Kraft”? before you say cheese. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY, General Offices, Chicago 

















KRAFT ((K) CHEESE 
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| skewer panne 


PIMEN] 0 
CREAM SPREAD 


| WITH ADDED 
MILK-SUGAR 





January, 1928 


Send for Free 
Recipe Book. 
406 Rush Street 
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Vevetta Surve 








Fashion decrees that suede in the 
season’s newest colors is smartest 
for Winter footwear. 


Velvetta in Ebony, that wondrous 
black suede, and in Whippet, the 
new brisk brown, are outstanding 
leaders of the season. 

You will delight in wearing shoes 
of beautiful Velvetta Suede. It is 
so soft and friendly to the feet—so 
chic and alluring to the eye. Smart 
shoe shops will show you Velvetta. 
If your shoes are of Velvetta Suede, 
you just know that they will not 
soil your stockings, for Velvetta 
Suede is fast color, and does not 


rub off. 


Hunt-Rankin Leather Company 
106 Beach Street Boston, Mass. 


Originators of Velvetta Suede 
Velvetta Suede Dressing, a liquid cleaner made in all 
colors, is the best non-crocking preparation for clean- 


ing suede footwear. It keeps the finish new and rich— 
and it does not rub off. Buy it at any good shoe store. 


SN =) 


**Milady’s Suede Shoes,”’ 
Send for: 











an unusual booklet on 
the care and style of smart 
suede footwear. Sent 


without charge. 


et 
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dunes into the river. The bridge 
won’t stand. Last time I heard, 
the Measons were moving over to the 
shore, bag and baggage. Even the cat.”’ 
“*Here’s the house,” John said. 


HE doctor went straight to the baby, 
turned back the quilt, and blowing on 

his numb fingers, touched her cheek. His 
face as he bent over her was kindly and 
absorbed, but his eyes had in them some- 
thing that clutched at John Farwell’s 
heart. “‘I’m afraid she’s pretty sick, John. 
Scarlet fever. Where’s her mother?” 

“In Boston.” 

“Couldn’t you get her? We’ll need a 
woman here.” 

“T dunno.” 

“*She left you?” 

John turned away and did not answer. 
He thought everyone knew about Sally. 

The doctor went on: ‘‘I’ll have to quar- 
antine the house. Seems a pity ——”’ 

John interrupted: “Mrs. 
Willett might come.” 

The doctor shook his 
head. “‘She can’t leave her 
husband. He is failing, 
John. He won’t last till 
warm weather.”’ Sud- 
denly he took off his 
coat, his knitted scarf, 
his overshoes and 
flung them aside. “You 
build up the fire, John, 







patches of gentian showed. By noon the 
sun was shining on a transformed world, a 
world immaculate and glittering. John 
Farwell had been sitting between the two 
small beds. He thought he had lost. 
Tom’s eyes were very dull. Almost there 
was no breath in him. Ella lay curled upon 
herself, as if asleep. But she had not 
slept, John knew. 

He saw the doctor coming on snow- 
shoes, and with him Jim Weare, carrying 
a basket. They were like toy figures, 
black against that whiteness. It hurt 
John’s eyes to look at them. He moved 
back into the house and waited, leaning 
against the wall. For some reason, now 
that help was at hand, he was too tired to 
care. He simply made a gesture toward 
the inner room and stood aside for Doctor 
Grant to pass. 


“(’OULDN’T git to you noway,” Jim 

said. He put the basket down and 
scratched the end of his nose. ‘‘We was 
plumb scared night before last. Yes, sir. 
Thought it never would 
stop. Old man Willett died 
about! two in the morning, 
and Mrs. Willett and the 
girls couldn’t get no one 
to help. All alone, the 
three of ’em. Wires 
down.” 

The doctor called 
out from the next 
room: “John! It’sall 
right. I guess you’ve 





and then you help me. 
I'll stay all night.” 
Then, for six days, it snowed. The 
wind dropped, and from a sky the color of 
lead soft feathers fell day and night and 
blanketed the world. Roads were im- 
passable. The mail car ceased to bring 
letters and newspapers. The wires fell. 
The river, swollen, mad, destroyed the 
bridge, tore at the wharves, undermined 
the beach road. A great quiet fell over the 
land, and people barricaded themselves 
indoors, silenced by the climbing drifts 
against their windows, the blinding white- 
ness of the earth, the empty roads and 
muffled fields. ‘“‘Worst storm since 
eighty,’ was heard on every hand. 


P IN the house on the ridge John Far- 

well was alone. Alone he fought for 
the baby’s life, and then, with increasing 
dread and terror, for Tom’s. It puzzled 
him to find that where work on the ice 
ponds had not tired him, this work of 
love and pity broke his back. He never 
went to bed, but slept fully dressed, up- 
right in a chair. He was alone with the 
dreaded, unfamiliar specter of human 
suffering, and found himself helpless and 
weak. He sat for hours watching the 
shallow breathing of his children, as if the 
very fact of his watching would keep 
death away. No one came to help him. 
At night, with the lamp going and the 
room full of shadows, he would imagine 
that Sally’s apron moved, and he would 
have to hang on to his chair with both 
hands to keep from leaping up, shouting, 
weeping. 

The house creaked; there were strange 
snaps and elusive whispers, like sighs, as 
if people were forever drifting by the 
windows, looking in. There were days 
when Doctor Grant could not get to the 
ridge at all. And on those days, as if 
death sensed the advantage, the fever 
mounted and the little bodies tossed, 
burning, beneath the crumpled sheets. 
On those days John Farwell fought single- 
handed. He bathed the children’s faces 
and small, damp hands. He made in- 
numerable trips with water, and gave it to 
them, a few drops at a time. He watched 
the clock for the instant of administering 


medicine, measuring it with hands that . 


trembled, an anxious puckering of his 
brows, an inward prayer. His prayers were 
incoherent, stumbling, directed toward a 
Deity he had never before needed. 

On the sixth day the snow dwindled 
into a fine, sifting powder, suddenly 
ceased altogether, and the blue broke 
through the clouds. Here and there 





pulled them through. 
They’re both asleep.” 

John Farwell went into the room 
slowly. He was full of scorn, purged of 
fear, but resentful of the cruelty, the blind 
cruelty of Nature. His children had suf- 
fered. He had seen them suffer. They 
were safe. He wanted tosleep. He-stood 
there blinking at the doctor, swaying a 
little, trying to keep his eyes open. Yet 
his thoughts were clear. ’ 

He watched the doctor and Jim Weare 
tiptoe out of the house and away. Then 
he went into the kitchen and sat down, 
tilted against the wall. The room was full 
of sunlight; the reflected glare from the 
snow blazed on the walls. He noticed 
that Sally’s geranium plant had not been 
watered; its leaves had withered. John 
Farwell’s head nodded. He tried to keep 
awake, but he could not. After a while, 
like the children, who slept quietly, deeply 
at last, John Farwell drifted into sleep. 

He woke with a start, his eyes wide 
open, his mind clear. A slight sound, a 
movement, riveted his eyes on the door, 
on Sally’s apron, which seemed to move, 
to be swaying. He saw the latch lifted. 
Then the door was pushed open, gently 
and slowly, and a hand reached in to grope 
with small fingers for the apron. 


OHN FARWELL sat where he was. 
He pretended to close his eyes. All at 
once he was numb from his shoulders to 
the tips of his fingers, and his heart beat 
like the steady fall of a hammer on wood. 
He wanted to swallow, and dared not. He 
watched. It was Sally. 

She came in, closing the door behind 
her softly. There was something furtive 
and yet triumphant in her manner. She 
took off her hat and her coat and laid 
them down. Her breath was a sort of 
sobbing. With a quick look at John, she 
took her apron down and put it on, tying 
it around her waist. Then she tiptoed 
around the room, setting things to rights, 
shaking her head over the condition the 
kettle was in, frowning at the soiled 
plates and glasses, touching this, moving 
that. The hem of her skirt, her shoes were 
soaking wet. John Farwell wondered 
how she had come—in Shultz’s sleigh 
probably, over from the Junction. 

Her eyes fell on the half-empty bottles 
of medicine. With a gasp, she ran into the 
other room and he heard her crying softly, 
insistently, as if her heart would break. 

He got up slowly and followed her. She 
had come home while the snow was on the 
ground. And that meant that she had 
come home to stay. 
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Now test THESE 


(>) 


ELCAYA 
Creams 


. will be amazed 
to find how quickly, and eagerly, 
your skin responds to the care of these 
three exquisitely pure Elcaya Creams. 
In them you have a gentle defense 
against aging little lines and beauty- 
stealing blemishes—and a blessed as- 
surance of acomplexion that is youth- 


ful, healthy and altogether lovely. 
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TO KEEP YOUR COMPLEXION 
FRESH AND LOVELY ALL DAY 


* CREME ELCAYA ,- 


A powder base—and a marvelously depend- 
able one! Many women find it the one 
foundation cream that does not cause skin 
dryness with its threat of aging little lines. 


: {2} , 











TO KNOW THAT YOUR SKIN IS 
DEEPLY, THOROUGHLY CLEAN 
y ELCAYA COLD CREAM , 


A suave and delicate cream which penetrates 
deep down through the tissues, ridding the 
skin of all impurities and keeping it blem- 
ish-free and youthfully soft. 


: fa) : 
TO CORRECT PORES 
THAT HAVE BECOME ENLARGED 
ELCAYA WITCH HAZEL 
ASTRINGENT CREAM 








This cool, refreshing cream with its content 
of purest witch hazel, aids in reducing large 
pores. It prevents coarseness and helps to 
refine the texture of the skin. 

* * * 
Won't you try these pure Elcaya Creams 


which so wisely and gently create skin beauty? 
Send this coupon for three generous tubes. 





2. 2. 2, 
. . . 


THE ELCAYA CO., Dept. C-18, 
114 W. 17th St., New York City 


f in Canada, address Dept. C-18, 
1101 St. Alexander St., Montreal 


I enclose 10c for trial tubes of Eleaya Cold Cream, Creme 
Elcaya and Elcaya Witch Hazel Astringent Cream. 


ee 
ee 
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Desserris rarely the completing touch. The end of dinner . .. the candlelight .. . the demi-tasse 


—these strike the mood for a leisurely enjoyment of nuts and sweets. | Here is a setting for the gracious fruit 


of the date palm, for that delicate flavor that distinguishes this confection from other confections. Q Every 


golden Dromedary Date has inherent goodness, and more—the fine 





food properties that pronounce dates the healthful sweet. Enjoy 


them just as you find them in the familiar Dromedary package. 


Dromedary Dates 


THE FRUIT-CONFECTION:FOOD 





THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me the Dromedary Library—3 booklets 
with photographic illustrations and descriptions for 
preparing and serving Dromedary Dates, Dromedary 
Grapefruit, in cans, and Dromedary Cocoanut. By 
the Lady with an Apron. 
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All LADIEs’ 
HOME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 











Better Flousckeeping 


eA Department of (jookery and Flousehold Economies 


(conducted by Mitutcent YACKEY 


All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 

















New Lconomies in ‘Roasting Meats 





PPETIZING ap- 
A pearance, juici- 
ness, good flavor 

and tenderness—these 
aretheresults for which 
we aim in roasting 
meats. Through special 
work in the universities 
and inthe United States 
Department of Agri- 
culture much has been 
done of late to point 
the way to a better and 
more economical proc- 
ess of roasting. The 
greatest amount of 
scientific research work 
has been done with 











beef, which government 
statistics show to be 
our most popular meat. 
Nevertheless the 
method which has been 
developed is applicable 
to meat of all kinds. 

In the past, without 
regard for economy, 
prime cuts of meat have been found to be the 
portions most suitable for use to assure a good 
roast. This very simple new method, which is based 
on a shorter cookery process, not only improves the 
prime-cut roasts, but also makes it possible to substi- 
tute with altogether satisfying results the less expensive 
chuck and rump cuts. Nor do the economies end here, for 
as a consequence of the decrease in time of cooking there 
follows a reduction in the amount of fuel used. 

It was the aim of the research workers to cut down the 
time involved in the usual method of roasting. In order to 
do this they sought some means by which heat would pene- 
trate the meat more rapidly and still preserve its juice, 
flavor and appearance. Every housekeeper knows that when 
she heats ingredients in a saucepan she is conscious of the 
difference in conductivity of heat in a silver and a wooden 
spoon. A wooden spoon may be held comfortably in a hot 
mixture whereas a silver spoon becomes intolerably hot be- 
cause the metal carries the heat very quickly to the:hand. 
In the application of this principle was found the answer to 
the problem. 

Most housewives have or can easily obtain skewers made 
of metal, usually steel, which can be used to advantage in 
shortening the cooking process of roasts. The lengths of the 
skewers vary. Naturally the more metal exposed to oven 
heat the more heat will be carried into the interior of the 


A boned piece of rump 
and other of the less ex- 
pensive cuts of meat 
make most palatable 
and tender roasts 
when cookedthis way. 

















Such roasts are juicy and deliciously flavored. 


By VICTORIA CARLSSON 


meat; so it is highly desirable to use long skewers, even 
though it may necessitate bending the ends up with a pair 
of pliers to fit the roast into the pan. The shorter time of 
cooking reduces the loss of juice which contains the flavor 
of the meat. There is also less shrinkage and loss of weight, 
which makes the appearance more appetizing. 

The added weight of long skewers also increases the 
amount of heat conducted into the center of the roast. If 
the skewers used in a three to four and one-half pound roast 
weigh about half a pound, the roasting time for a medium- 
cooked roast is cut from about twenty minutes per pound 


in an unskewered roast 
to ten minutes per 
pound in a skewered 
roast. 

In preparation for 
cooking, the roast itself 
is trimmed in the usual 
manner or boned if 
necessary. It is then 
wiped with a damp 
cloth and the whole 
surface sprinkled with 
salt, pepper and flour, 
which are well rubbed 
in. Arrange the meat 
in the shape desired, 
and hold it firmly in 
place while plunging 











into it the sharp 
pointed ends of the red- 
hot skewers which have 
been heated directly 
over the gas flame. The 
skewers should be so 
placed that all the 
points touch at the cen- 
ter, the ends emerging 

at evenly distributed points of the surface at 

a mid point in the thickness. The heating of the 

skewers is important, because it coagulates the 
protein of the meat around them and prevents the loss 
of juice which would otherwise occur. 
The cooking of the meat may be done in a covered 
roaster or an open pan, but in the latter case it must be 
basted every fifteen minutes. For this purpose,.many 
housewives use extra fat and water. 

The temperature of the oven is most important. Fortu- 
nate is the housewife who by some device can regulate her 
oven. She can then heat it to exactly 480° F. at which the 
roast should be cooked for about fifteen minutes in order to 
completely sear it. Then the temperature should be reduced 
to 375° F. and the roast cooked until done. The searing 
hardens the protein of the meat, and helps to prevent the 
loss of juice. A higher temperature than this should not be 
used because it breaks down the fat to undesirable products 
with disagreeable odors. 

Although the use of skewers to hasten the cooking proc- 
ess of meat is advantageous with all roasts, it has been 
found that skewers are of the greatest help in the case of 
large roasts and the rolled roasts, which being more compact 
expose less surface to the oven heat and require more min- 
utes per pound for the usual roasting process. It is neces- 
sary in this case to increase the weight of skewers used. 


Ten ten-inch skewers— 
about half a pound— 
shorten the time of 
cooking ten minutes 
per pound for a three 

to four pound roast. 





























Long skewers bent at the end are best for carrying heat to the center of the roast. 





The eye of a seven-pound chuck makes a choice roast besides a soup, stew and meat pie. 
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When the Bride Selects Bed Linens 


4=%|I MES have changed since housewives and their 
| daughters sat together by the hour while their 
3} needles twinkled endless dainty stitches into new 
£#6| sheets and pillowcases. Today the preparation 
==) Of a supply of bed linen is chiefly a matter of 
shopping; and many a bride who can discuss politics or the 
stock market with intelligence suddenly realizes that she has 
not had a chance to learn enough about this other practical 
subject to buy wisely or economically. 

Just what is the information that she needs to enable her to 
shop in the happy confidence that her selections will give her 
permanent satisfaction? 

First as to the material. There are some who prefer and 
can afford linen, which is very smooth to the touch and lus- 
trous. But the vast majority of bed “‘linen”’ in use is cotton; 
and there are two types of cotton fabric in use—long cloth, 
usually called muslin, and percale. In the shop you can tell 
long cloth from percale by its duller appearance, which is due 
to the fact that the fuzz of the yarn has not been removed; 
percale looks shinier and feels smoother; but in the best 
qualities of long cloth this difference diminishes with length 
of wear. Percale is nearly always lighter in weighi than 
long cloth, but is very closely woven, with a larger number 
of warp and filling threads to the inch than long cloth 
of the same tensile strength. Percale sheeting is the 
higher in price because a longer staple cotton is said to 
be used in spinning the yarn and because of added man- 
ufacturing processes in finishing the 
cloth. As to the actual length of 
wear under like circumstances, you 
will do well to compare notes with 
the experiences of other house- 
wives, and to mark your sheets 
with the date of purchase as a 
check-up for the future. 








Durabilit . Berean 

patency 
HEN more than a hundred 
women were recently asked 

what quality they considered first 

when buying sheetings, almost 

without excep- 

tion they replied, 


After being rubbed, the 

looseness of weave and 

irregularity of threads 
were very evident. 


By ROSAMOND C. Cook 


Now of these three factors tensile strength is a complex 
matter of the length and quality of the raw fiber, the size of 
the yarn, the amount of twist in it, the effect of bleaching 
and of other finishing processes; the thread count, which de- 
termines the fineness or coarseness of the goods, is a matter 
of the size of the yarn and the number of threads woven to 
the inch in the cloth; while weight indicates the amount of 
fiber used. It is obvious to a purchaser over the counter that 
some of this information is known only to the manufacturer 
probably because housekeepers have not been interested in 
it. On the other hand, however, if she is keenly alive to these 
various considerations she can make a pretty shrewd esti- 
mate of durability that will serve her admirably. 

For instance, does the material feel firm? And if so, is it 
because the threads are really closely woven, or because 
starch or some other dressing has been used to give it an ap- 
pearance of firmness? To decide this, rub the goods briskly 
to see if the firmness can be lessened; then after rubbing, 


























When unfamiliar with the quality and corresponding prices, 
rub a portion of it to see if any loose dressing falls out. 





the warp runs lengthwise is to remember that it parallels 
the selvage. There are usually more warp than filling 
threads, but if the discrepancy is too marked it would be fair 
to assume that the direction having fewer threads would 
split first. 

The color of sheeting is a consideration not so easy to de- 
termine at purchase as it might seem. The shade of white at 
the time of buying depends on the original bleaching of the 
sheet, whose effect gradually wears off; so that the color a 
sheet takes on during use depends upon the quality of the 
fiber woven into it—and therefore with the advantage to the 
higher grade goods—and also on the length of time between 
launderings, and the method of laundering. 


Szzes are Important 


HE comfort of a sheet in use depends less upon the 
quality of the material—except as expressed in the wide 
difference between very fine and very coarse sheeting and 
between bleached and unbleached goods—than upon the 
character and frequency of laundering and the size of the 
sheet and the method of making the bed. This matter of 
right size is especially important for nightly comfort. 

Of course sheeting is woven in different widths to suit 
different sizes of beds. Beginning at the narrowest 
standard width for a single bed, they increase by nine- 

inch differences up to the standard 
width for a double bed; it is these 
quarter yard jumps in width that 
explain the term “quarters” in 
general use as a width measure- 
ment; for instance, “‘six quarters”’ 
to designate the 54-inch sheet, and 
“ten quarters”’ for the 90 inch. 
The standard lengths vary also, 
but are defined by ordinary inches. 
Confusingly enough, the length 
given on the label on the sheet is 
the manufacturer’s measurement 
of the unhemmed length, repre- 
senting the amount of goods he 
has put into each sheet; for the 
actual hemmed 

length as you buy 
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This highly magnified 
picture of this sheet 
shows the appearance 
before being rubbed. 





““Durability!’’ 
What then con- 
stitutes durabil- 
ity—and how is 
it judged? 

To learn how 
to answer this 
question is too 
valuable to a 
housewife not to 
be worth the bit 
of close attention 
it requires. Du- 
rability is deter- 
mined by three 
factors: The de- 
gree of tensile 
strength, the 
thread count and 
the weight; and 
of these, tensile 
strength is prob- 
ably twice as im- 
portant as the 

















it over the coun- 
ter you must 
make a mental 
deduction from 
the marked 
length of the 
number of inches 
used in the turn 
of thehem. And, 
by the way, in 
buying ready- 
made sheets— 
and it scarcely 
pays nowadays to 
buy the goods by 
the yard and hem 
it yourself, there 
is so little differ- 
ence in price— 
you will find it is 
now possible to 
buy sheets with 
an equal depth of 
hem at top and 





a 














two others. If 
sheetings were 
marked at the 
factory with this 
three-fold information it would be an easy matter for the 
purchaser to select for her taste and pocketbook. That time 


iscoming—even now a move is on foot, sponsored by 


30,000 consumers who have asked the codperation of R. M. 
Hudson, of the Division of Simplified Practice, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to effect some such regulations; mean- 
while, she must depend largely on her own knowledge to 
gauge relative values. 


This sheet was not marked “torn hem,” and the unevenness of thread at the If, when the sheet is stretched tightly between the hands, the threads are even 
fold of the hem indicates that the sheet may be very crooked when ldadndered. 


snap the material between your hands to see if there is a fine 
white dust to betray the presence of a dressing; and notice 


, whether the spaces between the threads remain the same or 


are larger than before. Notice next the size and smoothness 
of the yarns by following individual threads with your eye 
to see if they keep the same even size or are large and thin 
by turns. Next try to determine the balance between the 
warp and the filling threads—an easy way to remember that 





and closely woven with no knots evident, the material is of high quality. 


bottom so they 
can be satisfac- 
torily reversible 
to insure longer 
and more even wear and tear. Also in connection with the 
hem, you should be alert to the fact that some sheets are 
torn for hemming and some are cut, and that a sheet witha 
cut end cannot be depended on to have a straight edge after 
laundering, while a torn end cannot be anything but straight 
if the sheet has been properly ironed. If the sheet has a 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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youngsters! There's one sure way. By eating unrobbed foods. 
Foods that contain all the great body-building elements 
that Nature packs into them for sound and vigorous growth. 


To how do they grow?—these healthy, happy, robust 


Whole wheat is just such a food. It supplies the minerals, 
vitamins and other vital elements needed by growing children. 
And not one of them can be removed without robbing the wheat 
—and robbing your children—of a precious substance. 


“ % “ 


Wheatena is wnrobbed whole wheat! Nothing is added—noth- 
ing essential is taken out. A special toasting process gives 
Wheatena that delicious nut-like flavor. Also makes it so easy 
to prepare and so easy to digest. There is no cereal like it! 
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Doctors have recommended Wheatena for 48 years—as a first 
solid food for babies...as a growth and energy food for children 

. . as a strength-building food for adults. It is ready to eat in 
3 minutes—for babies, longer—and actually costs you less than 
2 cents a pound. What better food for your entire family! 





WHEATENA — THE DELICIOUS 





UNROBBED WHOLE-WHEAT CEREAL 











MOTHERS: 


By all means try Wheatena. 
Get a package from your 
grocer or we will gladly send 
you a sample package FREE. 
The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
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A coconut cake is always so 
festive whether you serve %t at 
a party or just a home dinner 


theres ae 


Party! 


UESTS trooping in—hungry for “‘just shell yourself. Yet all 


a bite” of something especially :de- | you have to do is to 
licious. open a convenient can. 
y ° = Ae : M4 

What more tempting could you offer Baker’s Premium 


them than a luscious coconut layer cake! Shred comes in triple- 
sealed cardboard boxes. 


It is the familiar old- 
fashioned kind—but so 


There is something so festive—so ap- 
pealing about all dishes made with coco- 
nut. Millions love its delicate flavor. And 


ip paar fall of Sear improved that it is no longer fair to call it A New Coconut Icing 
» 6 “é a2 63 en a 2 e ° 

Its a a ee too, full o stre ngt am dry shredded,’ it is now so much more Bake your favorite layer cake in two layers and cover 
energy. Tropical peoples depend upon it tender and rich in flavor. with this icing. 
as a complete food. Have your grocer send you a can of South- (Icing) Cook 2 cups sugar and Y% cup water until it 

If you’ve gone stale on what to make _ ern-Style and a package of Premium Shred — “reads and beat whites of 3 eggs until very light. Pour 

° ° syrup over egg whites slowly and beat until creamy. Add 

for the family desserts—try serving coco- __ today. 


: . ; V4 teaspoon rose extract or vanilla if preferred. Spread 
nut dishes more often—pies, puddings over cake. Spread Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern- 


and cakes. They bring the party spirit Style, thickly between layers and over top and sides. 


‘ . : . Southern-Style—in sealed 
into just plain home dinners. egy WE 


tins. Fresh coconut grated 
To have coconut dishes at their best, and packed moist—tender, 


make them with Franklin Baker’s Coco- flavory 
nut. No other coconut can give such 
irresistible luscious goodness. 


Half-size trial can—only 10c. 
Attractive Recipe Calendar— FREE 





FRANKLIN Baker Co., Dept. A-10 
Hoboken, N. J. 





sp Ta Loe AL . O I enclose 10e for a half-size (trial) can of Southern- 
It comes two ways BAKER oe Style. 
Baker’s Southern-Style comes in tins. It is CS O Please send me Recipe Calendar (free). 
fresh coconut packed moist—as soft and de- ra % 
_s = . . es Premium Shred—in triple Name 
licious as if you had just dug it out of the : sad 
wrapped cardboard package. Street 





The old-fashioned kind but 


greatly improved in flavor City, State 





OCONU! 











FRANKLIN 


BAKER’S COCONUT 
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Ba scat t. Seg Serctimnontin: 


With a variety of legumes available, we have the basis of many popular cosmopolitan dishes. 


What Do You Know About It? 












j) THIs 1s Wuy peas, ‘Sedits and lentils were for a long 

time classed with meat as a tissue-building food. 

DO YOU KNOW that many legumes when dried show a 
higher percentage of protein than meat? 

Tuis 1s Wy in vegetarian diets dried beans, peas and lentils 
are served as meat substitutes. 

DO YOU KNOW that a great difference exists in the nutritive 
value of proteins from different sources? 

Tuis 1s Wuy legumes are no longer considered an adequate 
substitute for meat. 

DO YOU KNOW that the protein in legumes lacks certain 
elements necessary for building tissue and sustaining life? 


Tuis 1s Wuy legumes used as meat substitutes are best pre- 
pared in combination with other protein food, such as milk, 
cheese and eggs. 

DO YOU KNOW that legumes furnish iron and phosphorus 
in important quantities? 

Tuis 1s Wuy they have dietetic value other than their protein 
content. 

DO YOU KNOW that peas and beans contain much starch? 

Tuis 1s Wuy these vegetables should not be served at a:meal 
in which there is an abundance of other starchy foods. 

DO YOU KNOW that dried peas, beans and lentils are low 
in flavor? 


Tuis 1s Wuy they are more appetizing when seasoned well and 
combined with highly flavored food, such as cheese, onions, 
pork fat and tomatoes. 


DO YOU KNOW that most legumes contain a considerable 
amount of tough fiber or cellulose? 

Tuis 1s Wuy they need long, slow cooking to soften this fiber 
and make them palatable. 


DO YOU KNOW that the lime in hard water acts on the pro- 
tein of dried legumes so that no amount of cooking will 
soften them? 


Tuis 1s Wuy soft water or water softened with soda should be 
used for cooking dried beans, peas and lentils. 

DO YOU KNOW that when extra fuel is required for the long 
slow cooking of dried legumes it adds to their cost? 


Tuis 1s Wuy a fireless cooker or a pressure cooker is excellent 
for this purpose. 


Food-Faéts Information Service 
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((Q)rH0 would 


ever think this 
New Rug was 


made from— 


Your Old 


You, Joo, Can Ping 1, 


/ Mail the coupon today for ve * 

Free ¢ New RUG BOOKLET in actual colors, 

‘‘Home Beautifying—Inexpensively,”’ 

and New Low Prices. Learn why thrifty women every- 

where, home economics leaders and magazine editors 
are so enthusiastic about these economical rugs. 


Learn how we scientifically separate the valuable 
wools in your materials—steam, sterilize, bleach, 
picker, card and spin into the finest kind of rug 
yarn—then dye in the newest colors and ex- 
pertly weave on big power looms into 
lovely, modern Duo-Velvety Rugs that 


WE GUARANTEE 


you cannot distinguish from rugs of 
new materials. Every rug is woven 


Reversible & Seamless 


with the same beautiful pat- 
tern and the same firm, smooth, 
velvety nap on both sides 
to give double the wear. 
Twice as soft underfoot. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


We guarantee to satisfy you or 
pay for your materials. WE 
PAY EXPRESS, Freight or 
Parcel Post from all states. It 
is not necessary to send any 
money with your order. 


ANY SIZE 
IN ONE 
WEEK 


FREE 


Coupon Brings New Catalog, 
Samples and Tape Measure 


ee ee 


OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. A-25, Laflin St., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: Please send, free and post- 
paid, Book, Samples, Trial Offer, New Low 
Prices and Tape Measure. 


DUO-VELVETY 


Rugs 





A lovely 
NEW 
Chinese 
design 





























SPECIAL 


An EXTRA DISCOUNT 
For Those Who Write Now 


Coupon brings this fascinating booklet showing all 
the popular new colors and patterns in rooms ar- 
ranged by experts. Filled with suggestions. ae - —s 


OLSON RUG Ce. Dept. A- 25, CHICAGO i i RSE LOT EDINA ADEA SEBS 3 


MO Ns 55g acriscsses cds kos ca chgn>sinceiaedbnbeorendoarcozencees : 















YOU Can Just as Well 
Have Spending Money 


F you are as busy most of the time as Mrs. Robert 
Turner, of Texas, is with housekeeping you can 
still have more money and all the little luxuries it will 
buy. (Mrs. Turner has made $5.00 in a single day.) 









The money Mrs. Turner makes 
helps with household expenses 


No Experience Needed 


Just arrange with us to become a 
Curtis subscription representative. 
The coupon brings all the details. 


Cash for Spare Time 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
307 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me all about your cash offer. 






(Please Print Name and Address) 
DE Re ape aS Ray aN fe a RRS AES PRED Press > 
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Breads for the formal 
































For the formal dinner the correct bread to serve is the Dinner Roll with its glistening brown, tender crust 

















| hel the simplest surprise does so much 
for a meal—and it is easy to supply this 
surprise unfailingly from the tremendous 
variety of delicious breads your baker makes. 


There are literally dozens of interesting 
varieties from which you can now make your 
choice. Of course, when you buy bread for 
a formal dinner, glistening crusty Dinner 
Rolls are correct. 


But if it’s an informal dinner you will find 
tray upon tray of tempting goodies: dainty, 
crusty, brown rolls; sweet buns with icing 
or jelly or nuts or fruits; beautifully baked 
loaves of raisin, white, rye and wholewheat 
bread with a rich, nutty flavored crust and a 
dozen or more of fascinating coffee cakes so 
rich they are delightful for dessert. 


You can plan your breads now as you do 


YOUR 


OWN 















































Raisin Bread, Butterfly Buns and Apple Cake are a 
delight to childish appetites and they supply elements 
needed for energy and growth 


BAKER 


MAKES 


Steichen 


your other foods—to suit the spirit of each 
occasion. There is no excuse for monotony. 

So skillfully does your baker make all his 
breads these days, no meal need ever lack 
that most successful of appetizers—variety. 


Sweets in the form of 
wholesome, nourishing breads 


are good for children + 


INCE only simply and easily digested 
desserts are suitable for the children’s 
noonday dinner, they must be frequently 
varied in order not to seem monotonous. 
Many difficulties of planning meals for 
school children will disappear when you be- 
come acquainted with the enormous variety 
of interesting breads your baker makes. Form 


BYVYERY 
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informal dinner 









































Form Cake is flavored with ground almonds, citron and mace 






































Dinner Rolls have a tender glistening brown crust 


Apple Cake is covered with slices of apple, and luscious raisins 





Butterfly Buns appeal especially to children 




















Cake, Filled Coffee Ring and Butterfly Buns, 
to mention only a few, are excellent for 
dessert. 


The same fine ingredients which make 
them an irresistible delight to childish ap- 
petites also supply elements needed for en- 
ergy and for the growth of sturdy, active 
little bodies. (And you will find that grown- 
ups like these breads, too!) All of them are 
made with fresh eggs and fine butter and 
carefully selected raisins and they are topped 
with the daintiest imaginable icing. 


Even if they were baked in your own home 
under your personal supervision, these breads 
could not be made with better ingredients or 
with greater care and skill. 


Isn’t it nice to know that you can order a 
different variety of bread for every day in 


eB 


ONE 
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THE s&¢ 


At your baker's or at the bakery counter of your grocery 
shop you will find suggestions for planning meals that 
are wholesome and interestingly varied 


RELICIOU'S 


the week and keep the children in a state of 
joyous expectation? 


It will pay you to ask your baker 
or grocer for their “specials” 


HOPPING for breads is a real pleasure 
these days! There are so many fascinat- 
ing varieties all baked to a turn. 

And how good they smell! They make 
you feel like a hungry child again. 

Your baker’s breads are always uniformly 
baked with an even, brown crust and a fine, 
tender texture because of his daily experience 
and because his oven is scientifically adjusted 
for the most perfect baking results. 

Thirty thousand bakers now use Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. The Fleischmann Company. 
Offices in all principal cities. 
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Miss Jessie Shaw 
of Indiana 
carned $5 in a single afternoon 





O you live in a large city? In asmall town? Ona farm? It makes 

no difference—wherever you live the opportunity is yours to find 
out how easily and pleasantly you can make extra money as the local 
subscription representative for The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Saturday Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. 


The first thing to do is to send us the coupon below. You will 
learn all about this dignified work which you can do when it best 
suits your convenience. You do not need experience. You make no 
investment. We tell you just what to do and say, and furnish 
everything you will need. 


Receipt of the coupon gives us the opportunity 
to tell you all about our offer—but you are not 
obligated in any way. So clip it now. 





Miss Ronda Shepperd 
of Missouri 
earned $3 in half a day 


THE coats PUBLISHING COMPANY 
309 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me all about your offer, though I don’t promise to accept. 


Nate = -= feed : Age 


~ (Please Print Name and Address) _ 
Street aes ee 


Oi | " : ree State— 








































Gordon-Van gare 
Home No. 


6 rooms and -eol 
Write for Freight- 
paid price. 


Send For 100 Home Plans ~' 
Buy Direct From Mill! 


Wholesale Prices on Homes, Garages and Lumber 


Modern, distinctive homes that you can buy direct from mill. 
Lumber, millwork and other material cut to plan; complete 
architects’ plans free with order. Machine-sawing saves you 30% 
labor and 18% lumber waste. Plan-Cut gives you strongest, 
tightest, warmest, storm-proof construction. One guaranteed 
price covers all materials according to specifications. Built-in conven- 
ience features; kitchen cabinets, linen-closets, clothes chutes, fire-places, 
etc. Highest quality; safe arrival guaranteed. No extras. Many 
save $200 to $2,000. You can also buy lumber here at wholesale 
prices for any plan, remodeling or repair job. Write for estimate. 


Garages *83 Up This 140-Paze 
Summer Cottages, es 
Poultry Houses 
Material comes Plan-Cut, 
ready to erect. Build your- 
self and save money. Simple 
directions easy to follow. 
Tell us what you are inter- 
ested in, and get 1928 prices. 


Pp ea aa 





Gordon-Van Tine Co., 
1026 Gordon Street 
Davenport, Iowa 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 





shows photos, 
floor plans, speci- 
fications of 100 
distinctive homes 
—Colonial, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, 
American, etc. 
Tells all about 
PLAN-CUT and 


Please send me Catalogs. 


I am interested in 


iccauine. Alu oon SSE SE ek RE PORE EPPO PREPPED EERE ACD 
ask for Garages, 
(Established 1865) Summer Cottages, Address 


Barns and Poultry 
Houses. 


PLAN-CUT Homes 











Scapegoat 


(Continued from Page 18) 


He knew who Carter was. He might, 
conceivably, be Carter himself. And, just 
as he fell asleep, Barrett wondered whether 
by any chance the moonfaced little man 
might have something to do with the more 
sinister and mysterious figure known to 
the police and underworld as Silk Hat 
Harry Dolan. By daylight the idea ac- 
quired a fantastic improbabilfty, but it 
clung to him, nevertheless, as he went to 
his office. 

Engel, waiting outside the door, dis- 
missed it with an impatient shrug. ‘“‘The 
Silk Hat’d have to go crazy before he’d 
bother with an old fool like that,’”’ he said. 
“Forget it, will you? And le’s see those 
plans. I got a notion about trying a cedar 
hedge, leaving the tops uneven, sort of. 
You see ——” 

He stopped as Laura Wynne came in. 
Barrett, still faintly resentful over her 
failure to tell him of her appointment with 
Varney, introduced Engel. Her eyes went 
blank and wide as Engel nodded uneasily. 

“I told you about Miss Wynne last 
night,” said Barrett. ‘‘Her father owned 
that Canastego bank, and she’s looking 
for Dolan.” 

‘‘Uh-huh. I know.” Engel resumed his 
inspection of the drawings. ‘“‘Say, how 
about using euonymus on this north wall? 
It’d cling all right in these angles, and 
ampelopsis looks rotten in winter.” 


ARRETT was mildly annoyed at the 
abrupt dismissal of the major topic, 
but Laura Wynne laughed softly. 

‘*Business talk in business hours,” she 
said. ‘‘Mr. Engel’s right. We can talk 
about other matters when we’ve done our 
work.” She turned to Barrett. ‘‘Did you 
see Mr. Hubbard last night?’”’ 

Barrett nodded, troubled by a persistent 
sense of anticlimax. Here were two people 
whose first meeting ought to be dramatic, 
intense, and neither of them displayed 
anything resembling a decent excitement. 
He explained, briefly, what had happened 
in that talk with Hubbard. The girl was 
much more interested, he thought, than 
she had been in the startling arrival of 
Engel. ‘‘I knew it,” she said. ‘Now 
we're all right.” 

Barrett paid her wages from the money 
Carter had sent. Leaving Engel en- 
grossed in the plans, he went down to the 
bank to carry out his bargain with Hub- 
bard. Without considering its possible 
effect on the arrangement, he told Hub- 
bard of Engel’s arrival. 

The banker meditated for a moment, 
and then, reaching for the check which 
Barrett had indorsed for deposit, calmly 
tore it up. ‘“‘This regularizes the whole 
proceeding,” he announced. ‘‘ With Engel 
here, there is no question as to the pro- 
priety of your accepting the money ad- 
vanced for his benefit.’ 

Barrett stared blankly at the fragments 
of the check. 

‘“‘But—but that included three hundred 
that you were paying me on account,” he 
suggested. Hubbard nodded. 

“Yes, as a method of financing you so 
that you needn’t use these Carter remit- 
tances. It isn’t necessary, now that you 
can properly accept them.” 

He went on smoothly before Barrett 
could voice his protest. 


AM willing to stand by our original 

bargain, although I admit frankly 
that I regret it. In my position I should 
prefer to avoid any possibility of unpleas- 
ant notoriety. I stood ready to finance 
you rather than invite trouble by counte- 
nancing the irregularity of your accepting 
money on false appearances, but I own 
that it would suit me better to terminate 
the connection altogether. However, un- 
less you wish to cancel the agreement, I 
am willing to complete it, paying your 
fees as they are earned. That is quite 
final, Barrett.” 


“Very well.”” Barrett decided quickly. 

Anything was better than losing his one 
chance to prove his ability, wasting all his 
work on Hubbard’s plans. Besides, as 
Hubbard said, there wasn’t any reason 
now why Carter’s advances shouldn’t be 
applied to the business. It would take 
close economy to stretch them over the 
increased expenses, now that Engel would 
have to be financed out of them, but it 
could be done. He read dismissal in the 
banker’s manner, and took his leave with- 
out more words. 


T THE office, however, he shrank from 
the prospect of hearing what Laura 
Wynne would certainly say about his sur- 
render. He held his tongue about it. 
Engel’s interest in the plans quickened his 
own, so that presently he forgot about 
everything else. He was startled to find 
that it was almost one o’clock. 

“Better get your lunch, Laura,”’ he said. 
“T thought you’d go out at noon.” 

“TI arranged to go at one today,’’ she 
said. ‘I thought it wouldn’t matter.” 

“With Varney, eh?” His last night’s 
grievance suddenly revived. 

Her eyes widened at his tone. 
She spoke curtly. 

It came to Barrett that he was behaving 
like a fool. He hadn’t any conceivable 
right to object to her friendship with Cyril 
Varney or anybody else. He felt his ears 
flushing under her level gaze. ‘All right. 
We'll wait till you come back, then.” 

He turned to his discussion of the con- 
tour scheme, but his attention wandered 
persistently to the watch on his blotter. 
Varney was taking his time, evidently. 

It was after one when the telephone bell 
rang, and Varney’s likable voice came 
over the wire. 

“That you, Barrett? I’m just dashing 
down to New York for a bit of business. 
See you when I get back. Mind if I speak 
to Miss Wynne? Promised to take her out 
for lunch and shan’t be able to.” 

“For you, Laura.’”’ Barrett pushed the 
instrument across the desk, his unreason- 
able pleasure in the news slightly tem- 
pered now by sympathy for the girl’s 
disappointment. 

Her calm reception of Varney’s excuses 
deepened his relief. ‘‘I’ll wait till you 
come back,”’ she said to Barrett, replacing 
the receiver. “I’m not hungry.” 

“We'll all go together,’’ he declared. 
“No reason why any of us should wait, 
and maybe Dutch won’t object to talking 
things over while we eat.” 

“Oh, all right.” Engel rose with a scowl. 


“Yes.” 


S THEY ate in the little restaurant in 
the basement of the building, he sub- 
mitted grudgingly to the girl’s eager ques- 
tioning. He had known Dolan, he said, 
for two or three years before the Canastego 
affair, but known him only vaguely. Dolan 
didn’t carry his professional acquaintances 
into his private life; none of Engel’s com- 
panions knew what Dolan did with him- 
self between the jobs in which, from time 
to time, he used their help. He chose and 
planned his crimes, superintended their 
performance and dealt not too generously 
with his assistants. He had brought Engel 
into the Canastego affair to do the rough 
labor involved in blowing open the vault. 
“But it wasn’t blown open,” said Laura 
Wynne quickly. 

Engel nodded, his lips twisting in their 
flat grin. ‘‘No. Didn’t have to. Dolan 
had a key that fitted the basement door, 
and he knocked the night watchman cold 
with a blackjack. When we went upstairs 
there was a guy working on the books in the 
cage, and I just rammed a gun up against 
him and made him save me the blowing 
of the box. Tied him up and gagged him 
while Dolan cleaned out the stuff; we’d 
have got away easy, if the watchman 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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’ It's the 
Sauce | hat Makes 
the Di ffe rence 


THE distinctive “‘cream and butter” flavor that Pet 
Milk gives in all your cooking, is due to the pure, fresh, 
more-than-double-rich quality of the milk. 

Pet Milk is so rich it serves in place of cream. It can 
be diluted to suit every milk use. You'll like it for every- 
thing. It costs less than half as much as cream—costs no 
more than ordinary milk. It saves butter. 

We want to send, without cost to you, our books 
and leaflets showing how Pet Milk will make all your 
cooking better. 
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PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
834 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ERY PROBABLY you would seek the benefit 
bY wider experience than merely your own. 
Most likely you would ask your friends «*What 
sheet do you use? Why do you prefer it?”’ 

This very inquiry has been made for you! An 
impartial investigator recently asked 10,000 wo- 
men all over this country those two questions. The 
vast majority of answers were—‘‘PEQuoT Sheets— 
because they wear longest!” 

Enthusiasm for pequot durability was repeat- 
edly expressed in such comments as: ‘¢’They out- 
wear any other brand”’; «“They give exceptionally 
long service’; «*They are most durable’’; «*16 
PEQUOT sheets lasted my family of twofor 15 years.”’ 


Others expressed their appreciation of PEQuoT 


fineness: ‘<They remain very white’’; ««They are 
fine, soft and even in texture’’; ‘<They launder so 
beautifully, and keep their crispness.”’ 

Still others said: «¢ Mother advised pEguot’’— 
the highest tribute. Ever since 1839 the use of 
PEQUOT has been a family tradition. Today pEquoT 
is by far the most popular sheet in America. 

¢ 7 7 

A succEsTiIon: for greater comfort and neater 
beds use PEQUoT sheets amply wide and 108” long. 

Look for the PEQuoT trade mark on sheets, 
pillow cases, pillow tubing and wide sheeting. 

Made by the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Com- 
pany, Salem, Mass. Parker, Wilder & Company, 
New York, Boston and Chicago, Selling Agents. 
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Sleigh rides — skiing — all the gay, vided soft, luxurious beds, white with 

strenuous sports have ended at last. the gleam of firm, smooth Pequot 1 
Then the cozy, mellow conversation Sheets. Thus, repose comes swiftly... ‘ 
of friends around a ruddy fires... and sleep lulls tired limbs in grateful | oy 
Upstairs, warm hospitality has prom slumber.*Good Night. Sweet Dreams.” | ; 
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(Continued from Page 124) 


hadn’t come to just in time to take a shot 
at me. Dolan was in the car and beat it, 
but they had me cold with a busted leg.” 

“‘T remember.” Her face sobered. “Mr. 
isbbert, the cashier, was the man who 
opened the safe for you.”” Her voice hard- 
ened with contempt. ‘If he hadn’t been 
frightened so easily, the watchman would 
have caught you while you were drilling 
into the door.” 

“Easy to get scared when you feel a 
gun against your belt,’ said Engel philo- 
sophically. ‘‘Say, le’s get back to work.” 
‘le moved uneasily in his{chair. “First 
time I ever ate with anybody I robbed. 
Makes you feel queer, talking it over this 
vay.”’ His eyes sidled toward the girl. 
‘Sorry —not that it’s any use telling you.” 

“Tf that’s how you feel, you'll help 
me,” she said quickly. ‘‘ You’ve paid your 
share. We’re quits, but’’—her face set 
stubbornly —‘“‘that other man hasn’t paid 
anything. And he’s going to.” 

Engel frowned. ‘“‘How do you mean— 
help you? I guess it’s coming to you, but 
I kind of wanted to help plant this place.” 

“That’s what I want,”’ she said. “If 
you stay here, sooner or later we'll get a 
chance to catch this man Dolan. You’re 
the only one who knows him by sight.” 

Engel’s face cleared. ‘Oh, that’s all 
right, then. I thought you wanted me to 
go trying to trail him.’”’ He rose. “Come 
on; le’s get back to work.” 


EFORE the week was out the ground 

was dry enough to begin the work of 
grading, and Engel, in charge of the opera- 
tion, drove his gang of alien laborers with 
something of the savage discipline of Still- 
burn. Much of the stock ordered from 
nurseries was in process of delivery, and 
Warren Hubbard, present during Engel’s 
grim inspection of one such shipment, un- 
bent so far as to compliment Barrett on 
his foreman. 

The banker’s manner had thawed per- 
ceptibly, Barrett thought. Hubbard was 
still professionally stiff, but below his 
formal dignity Barrett felt a certain buoy- 
ancy that was unfamiliar. He looked 
younger, somehow; he took a keen and 
thoughtful interest in the details of the 
grading operation; his voice held a kind of 
warmth. 

To Barrett’s dismay the following Fri- 
day brought no word from Carter. He 
waited hopefully until long after his usual 
hour; there was money enough on hand 
to meet immediate needs, but unless 
Carter came to the rescue he would be in 
difficulties again before another week was 
passed. 

This anxiety, however, he kept to him- 
self. Laura Wynne was capable of going 
to Hubbard, as she had threatened, if she 
learned that he had withdrawn that ad- 
vance payment. Barrett had a persistent 
fear that something—this, for instance— 
might prevent his finishing the contract. 
If there should be trouble with Hubbard 
before his planting was complete, Barrett 
might as well give up the fight; the suc- 
cess of his enterprise depended absolutely, 
he felt, on having Hubbard’s grounds as 
proof of what he could accomplish. 


E COUNTED his dwindling funds by 

pennies, scrimping desperately to keep 
down every expense. If worst came to 
worst, he could get Varney’s address from 
Hubbard and ask him for the loan that he 
had half offered. Meanwhile the work at 
Hubbard’s advanced as fast as the ground 
and weather permitted. By the second 
Friday after Engel’s arrival it was almost 
done. Another week at the outside would 
finish it, but another week, without ready 
money, was just seven days more than 
Barrett could hold out. 

He was already behind in his payments 
at Mrs. Garvey’s. Engel and Laura 
Wynne would need money in another day; 
there were a number of trivial, but in- 
evitable expenses for which the few coins 
in his pockets would not suffice. He came 
down to breakfast on that Friday morning 
in no frame of mind to face new trouble 


philosophically. A name jumped out at 
him from the newspaper beside his plate: 


DUTCH ENGEL HERE 
Pardoned Bandit Discovered in Employ of 
Local Landscaper 


Barrett’s eye traveled helplessly down 
the column of young Mr. Finley’s story. 
The reporter had written, manifestly, in a 
friendly spirit. Even in his first stunned 
dismay, Barrett conceded that there was 
no malice in the article, except for the 
recurrent use of such words as yegg and 
safe blower and cracksman. He would not 
have spoken in more glowing terms, him- 
self, of Rudolph Engel’s ability; Finley 
was almost lyric as to the transformation 
of the prison grounds; there was even a 
paragraph of slightly rhapsodic comment 
on Warren Hubbard’s grounds, for which 
the reporter gave Engel rather more than 
his share of credit. 


UT Barrett had no illusions as to the 

effect of the story on his fortunes. He 
was done, as far as his career in Binchester 
was concerned. People might gush senti- 
mentally over reformed convicts, but not 
many of them carried their emotional at- 
titude into practical affairs. A gust of 
anger toward Finley swept through him; 
the fellow might at least have warned 
him, instead of springing his story this 
way; if he’d just given Barrett a chance— 
it wouldn’t have spoiled his yarn to hold it 
back a few days longer, time enough to 
finish Hubbard’s work. 

Barrett left his breakfast untasted to 
escape Mr. Gibney’s society. He hurried 
out of the dining room as the floorwalker 
entered. It occurred to him when he 
was halfway to the office that quite pos- 
sibly Gibney might have inspired Finley’s 
revived interest in his affairs. But that 
didn’t matter now. Nothing mattered 
very much. 

He found Engel and Laura Wynne al- 
ready deep in discussion, but he was too 
depressed to take much part in their talk. 





A telephone message from Hubbard sum- 
moned him to the bank within a few 
minutes; he departed with forebodings 
that were justified the moment he saw the 
banker’s face. 

“This won’t do, Barrett. I can’t pos- 
sibly allow my name to be mixed up in this 
kind of newspaper notoriety. I’m giving 
out a statement to the effect that I have 
canceled your contract.” 

“You’ve no grounds,” said Barrett 
hotly. ‘You knew Engel was working for 
me. You approved of it. You can’t ' 

“T can and will protect myself against 
undesirable publicity,’’ snapped Hubbard. 
“You can’t prove that I had any knowl- 
edge that this man was an ex-convict, and 
if you make any such statement I shall 
deny it.” 





ARRETT shrugged his shoulders. 
“Very well. I’m not anxious for any 
newspaper debate. If you insist on can- 
celing our contract, pay my fees and we'll 
let it go at that.” 

“You may submit your bill, and if it 
proves correct it will be paid in due 
course,’ said Hubbard stiffly. “That is 
all, I think.” 

Barrett went out. 

When he reached the office Engel had 
gone, and Laura Wynne excitedly in- 
formed him that the convict wasn’t com- 
ing back. 


“He insisted that he wasn’t going to 
make things any worse for you,”’ she said. 
“‘T tried to make him wait, but he wouldn’t 
listen.” 

“Just as well, I guess,” said Barrett 
listlessly. “‘We’re finished, anyway.” 

“We're not.’”’ Shespoke hotly. “ You’re 
not going to let a thing like this beat you. 
We'll fight it out and we'll win too.” 

“The war chest won’t cover much of a 
fight,’”’ said Barrett. He showed the hand- 
ful of silver. ‘“‘That’s the size of it.’” 

“But you’ve got a lot left out of Mr. 
Hubbard’s payment, surely.”” Her eyes 
opened wide. 

“T didn’t tell you, but he took it back.” 
Barrett explained. briefly. “And he’s 
going to clear himself as much as he can 
by stalling me off now; he’s canceled the 
contract too.” 

Her brows drew together. ‘‘You can 
make him pay. He owes you that money.” 

“Oh, yes.” Barrett laughed wearily. 
“IT can sue him and collect something, if 
I’m lucky, in a year or two. But that’s a 
long time to go without eating.” 

“Well, there’s Mr. Carter anyway,” 
she said. ‘‘This story ought to ——”’ 

“With Engel gone? He’s missed the 
last two weeks too. No, that’s out, Laura. 
We’re through. I’ll have to owe you this 
week’s pay till I can find a job.” 


“T’M NOT going to give up yet,” she 

declared. ‘‘I think we'll hear from 
Mr. Carter this very day. And even if we 
don’t, I won’t give up.” 

Her resolution shamed him as much as 
her loyalty comforted. 

“You're all right,” he said. ‘We'll 
make out Hubbard’s bill, and I’ll try to 
shake it out of him.”’ 

He went back to the bank on the errand 
without much hope. Hubbard would not 
even see him, sending out word that the 
bill would receive attention in due time. 
With this cold comfort he returned to the 
office, to find Finley waiting for him. His 
anger flared up hotly. 

“You can get out:and stay out. You’ve 
done about all the damage you can do, and 
it won’t cost me a thing to hand you the 
licking you need.” 

Finley grinned, wholly unmoved. 
“That’s a nice, grateful way to talk when 
I’ve handed you about a thousand dollars’ 
worth of free advertising—right on the 
front page too.” 

“* Ad ” Barrett choked on the word. 

“Better than you can buy,”’ said Finley 
serenely. ‘‘And more to come; we’ve got 
a Sunday special to follow—pictures of 
the Stillburn grounds, before and after, 
and some corking ones of the Hubbard 
place, with Engel on the job. Got ’em 
myself when he wasn’t looking.” 

“Thanks. Meanwhile you’ve cost me 
all the business I had. Hubbard’s can- 
celed ——”’ 

“You should burst into tears!” Finley 
laughed. ‘‘You’ll get ten jobs out of this 
for every one you lose. If I know Bin- 
chester, you’ll be socially contemptible 
unless you get your place shampooed and 
manicured by that perfectly sweet bank 
robber’’; he lifted his voice to a mincing 
falsetto. ‘‘You’ll see. All the world loves 
a pet crook.” 





i ES, and my pet crook’s gone. Sup- 
pose you're right, you’ve smashed 
me just the same.” 

Finley brightened. 
Couldn’t be better.” 

**How do you make that out?” Barrett 
stared. ‘‘Didn’t you just say ra 

“You get it going and coming, don’t 
you? The people who believe in petting 
crooks are bound to be for you, because 
you gave Engel his chance; the crowd 
that looks at it Hubbard’s way will think 
you fired him, and be for you too.” 

He nimbly extracted the salient facts 
and departed blithely to embody them 
in flamboyant adjectives. Barrett had a 
curious feeling that a crowd had come and 
gone. He sat on the desk and turned a 
worried glance toward Laura Wynne. 


“Gone, eh? Fine! 





(Continued on Page 129) 
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“SALEM,” another new 
Martex design, shows a 
compass-rose and two rol- 
licking brigs. At the other 
end, the sun, moon and stars 


Sophisticated simplicity characterizes the new Martex towel design, “THE DUCKLINGS” 


LEONARD -nodenit- 
designs a lhartex towel ~~ 


— HE DUCKLINGS?” is the name of the 
Ty new Martex towel designed by Leonard. 
cA whole family of ducks on a sunny 

pond! Swimming and drifting, they ripple the waters 


with their soft strokes and the movements of their 
gently floating bodies. 


In highly modern Paris and Berlin, Robert L. 
Leonard studied and taught the graphic arts—the 
making of woodcuts, lithographs and etchings. 


He worked also on posters —brilliant, “mod- 
erne” —and painted some exceptionally fine murals. 


The interest and enthusiasm Leonard put into 
these widely varying pursuits have led to the 
development of his wonderfully decorative style. 


Many of his drawings are exquisitely 
intricate. Yet Leonard never loses sight 
of the value of simplicity. 


When called upon to create a new 
Martex towel, Leonard determined on 


TURKISH TOWELS ~ 
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WASH CLOTHS ~ 


the charmingly ingenuous design shown in the 

illustration, “The Ducklings.” Other new Martex 

designs by famous artists include: 
René Clarke’s “Bracken,” a fern design 
Elizabeth Shippen Green’s “Perugia,” swans 
Edward A.Wilson’s “Salem,” white-sailed ships 
W. E. Heitland’s tropical theme, “Coral Seas” 
Winold Reiss’ “Old Mexico,” a pueblo design 
Sarah S. Stilwell Weber’s “Little Mermaids” 
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The underweave of an ordinary The underweave of a Martex towel 

Turkish towel (somewhat magni- (equally magnified) is remarkably 
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BATH 





SHEETS ~ 


All are distinctive and lovely. The famous Martex 
underweave—closer, firmer than in ordinary towels 
—makes them wonderfully durable. Yet they cost 
no more than quite undistinguished towels. 


You will find Martex towels, wash cloths and bath 
mats at specialty shops and department stores, in all the 
favorite bathroom colors. Every color is guaranteed fast. 


FRBE — booklet showing the new Martex towels de- 
signed by famous artists. Enclose 25c for one of the 
famous Martex complexion cloths, especially designed 
for steaming the face. Your favorite store will order 
others for you. 








Send ver Gr W.H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO. 
showing 140 Jasper & HuntingdonSts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
new designs an 

Address 








(CD Please send me free booklet showing designs made 
for Martex towels by famous artists. 


(1 Complexion cloth for which I enclose 25 cents. 
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(Continued from Page 127) 


“T think he’s right,’”’ she declared. “I 
believe we’ll profit by ail this in the end.” 

“That’s right now,” said Barrett. 
‘‘We’re within a dollar and forty-six cents 
of the finish.” 

He straightened as the post-office mes- 
senger came in. The girl signed for the 
special-delivery letter. 

“It’s addressed to Engel,” she said, as 
the door slammed behind the boy, “but 
it’s from Mr. Carter. I just know it.” 

“We'll see.”” Barrett was beyond the 
niceties of etiquette for the moment. He 
tore the envelope and unfolded the typed 
letter. A thin fold of 


desired to discuss landscaping with Mr. 
Alan Barrett and took occasion to express, 
besides, a warm approval of his broad- 
minded attitude toward giving honest 
work to convicts. 

“IT told you so.”” She read them over his 
shoulder. ‘‘And that’s only the begin- 
ning.” 

“It beats me.”’ Barrett shook his head 
helplessly. ‘‘Here—take this fifty any- 
way. We'll use the other hundred, but 
that’s as far as I can go. I don’t mind 
borrowing from Dutch Engel, but I draw 
the line right there.” 

She took it without argument, already 
occupied with the telephone directory. 

Barrett watched her, 





bills fell into his hand. 


Don’t let the uproar 
drive you out of town. 
See it through and count 
on solid backing. 


“A HUNDRED!’”’ 

Barrett stared at 
the bills. ‘‘Now, if 
Dutch hadn’t gone, we 
might ——’”’ 

“A hundred!” Her tone sounded 
startled. ‘Are you sure?” 

“Count it yourself.’ Barrett thrust 
the bills at her. ‘‘It doesn’t matter. It’s 
Engel’s money.” 

Sheseemed stunned. “ Why—why 
her voice came suddenly to life. “‘That’s 
nonsense. We can use it. He’d want us 
to. You can settle with him when we find 
him. And ——” 

The door opened again. Another mes- 
senger produced a blue-stamped letter and 
opened a dog’s-eared receipt book. Barrett 
signed, a little dazed. Mechanically he 
opened the envelope. The paper was 
blank but the four bills it inclosed were 
eloquent enough for Barrett. 

“Fifty, this time!” He sat on the 
corner of his desk. ‘This is getting too 
swift for me, I guess.”’ 

His glance lowered to the bills. From 
the topmost a string of numbers seemed to 
blaze up at him: B3331492. 

Slowly his mind cleared. He had paid 
Laura Wynne the day after showing this 
same ten-dollar bill to Warren Hubbard. 
Suppose 

He saw confession in her face. 

“So it’s been you, has it?” he man- 
aged to say. ‘‘ You’re Carter, are you!” 


VII 


ie hes ONE of him.”’ She lifted a defiant 
chin. ‘I sent that money; it never 
struck me that you might have taken 
down the numbers of those bills. I sent 
the last letter, too—three weeks ago. But 
I didn’t send the others; I didn’t send the 
one that came just this morning.” 

She shook her head as Barrett thrust 
the money toward her. 

“Please be rational about it. There’s 
no reason under the sun why you shouldn’t 
let me do what I can. I’ve got a bit saved 
up; I saved it to spend on just what I’ve 
been doing, except that I never expected 
to get anything back.” 

“You know I can’t take it,” he said. 
“l’m—I’m much _ obliged, __—_ Laura; 
but ——” 

‘‘Oh, don’t behave like a movie hero.” 
Her voice was impatiently brusque. ‘I’m 
not giving you my savings because I’m 
secretly in love with you. I’m investing 
in a business, for one thing, that ought to 
pay pretty good dividends. And on top 
of that I’m getting exactly what I saved 
the money for—a chance to pay up the 
one debt my father didn’t square. He 
settled with everybody except Harry 
Dolan. I’m going to do that for him.” 

“But I can’t ——” 

The postman brought in the mid- 
morning mail. She took it, laid it tri- 
umphantly on Barrett’s desk. 

“There!’’ she exclaimed. ‘Mr. Finley 
was right. If two of those letters don’t 
mean business, then I don’t know how to 
judge handwriting.”’ 

Opening them Barrett, almost un- 
willingly, discovered that she was right. 
Two ladies, in terms singularly alike, 











puzzled as she called for 
a number. 

‘“‘Mrs. Allerton? 
This is Mr. Barrett’s 
office, Mrs. Allerton. 
At what time would it 
be most convenient for 
you to see Mr. Barrett 
about your landscape 
work?’’ Her voice was 
that of the perfect secre- 
tary, crisp, deferentially brisk, competently 
businesslike. ‘“‘At once? One moment, 
please.’”’ She paused. ‘‘Mr. Barrett could 
come at twelve, if that will—very well, at 
twelve, then.” 





HE hung up the receiver. ‘‘ You’ve just 

about time to make it. I'll arrange 
with the other one for some time this 
afternoon.” 

Barrett found himself on his way before 
he realized exactly what had happened. 
He managed to collect his thoughts, how- 
ever, for a highly promising conversation 
with a plumply prosperous lady, who 
gushed enthusiastically on the subject of 
Rudolph Engel, but in the manner in 
which she waved aside Barrett’s efforts to 
turn the talk to gardening gave him every 
reason to infer that she was prepared to 
leave that prosaic matter wholly in his 
hands. 

He had a similar experience, later in the 
day, with a more sedate and very maiden 
lady, even more moistly enthusiastic than 
Mrs. Allerton. Miss Ellen Finbrough left 
him in no doubt whatever that he was to 
supervise the landscape work of the new 
home for orphaned children which she was 
erecting to the memory of Binchester’s 
pioneer brewer. 

Not even Finley’s account of Engel’s 
disappearance had any visibly deterrent 
effect on the reaction he had prophesied 
to the original Engel story. Within four 
or five days Alan Barrett had ceased to 
distrust the signs that pointed convinc- 
ingly to swift success. He had the pros- 
pect and promise of more work than he 
could do. 

His immediate—and discouraging—fi- 
nancial difficulties disappeared when War- 
ren Hubbard, congratulating him on his 
discretion in instantly dismissing Engel, 
paid his bill in full; they receded still 
farther when Cyril Varney, home from 
New York, jocularly repeated his careless 
offer of friendly loans. 


ARRETT was happily busy, so busy 

that he had small time for specula- 
tions not directly in the line of his land- 
scape work. 

When he could spare a moment for pri- 
vate meditations he wondered, to be sure, 
about the identity of the invisible Mr. 
Carter, about Dutch Engel’s whereabouts, 
about the possibility that Harry Dolan 
was in Binchester, but already the im- 
portance of these matters had lessened to 
the point at which they had no more than 
a casual interest for him. 

It seemed to him that Laura Wynne 
shared this changed attitude of his. She 
was as eagerly concerned in the work of 
the office as Barrett himself, as competent 
and efficient and interested a secretary as 
any man could have desired. And even 
her friendliness with Varney had some- 
how ceased to trouble Barrett very greatly; 
he could contemplate it now, with the 
warming memory of her masquerade as 
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Trouble starts in weakened muscles. 


Tiny bones 
of forward arch are displaced. 


Pain follows. 





2 A super-elastic band 
assists and strengthens 
weakened muscles, replaces stylish shoes with comfort. 
bones. Pain stops instantly. Feet are permanently well. 

CIENCE says 94% of all foot pains result 

from weakened muscles. Now a way is dis- 
covered to assist and strengthen these muscles. 
Results are almost immediate. That burning, 
aching, tired feeling in the feet and legs— 
cramps in toes, foot calluses, pains in the toes, 
instep, ball or heel—dull ache in the ankle, 
calf or knee—shooting pains from back of toes, 
spreading of the feet, or that broken-down feel- 
ing—all can now be quickly ended. Pain usually 
stops in 10 minutes when an amazing band is 
used, called the Jung Arch Brace. It is highly 
elastic and amazingly light and thin, yet strong 
and durable. For severe cases an exceedingly 
soft cushion rubber lift is attached to the brace 
and is urgently advised. Slip it on, that is all. 

Pain stops like magic. Stand, run or dance with 
delight—wear stylish shoes comfortably. The secret 
is in the tension and stretch of the band. Nothing 
stiff to further weaken and cause discomfort. Nothing 
to mis-shape shoe. 

In most cases results are permanent. Soon band 
may be discarded. Feet are well to stay. Nearly 
2,000,000 now in use. Specialists, amazed at results, 
urge it widely. 

Test it 10 days, if not amazed and delighted your 
money returned. Go to druggist, shoe store or chiropo- 


dist. If they can’t supply 
JUNG'S : 


you use coupon below and 
Phe"Original” pay postman. Write for 
ARCH BRACES 


You walk, stand and 
dance with ease. Wear 


free book on foot troubles. 


Jung Arch Brace Co., 131 Jung Bldg.,Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send one pair of braces marked below: 
(Persons over 145 lbs. require long braces) 


FOR SEVERE CASES FOR MILD CASES 
—with cushion lift —without cushion lift 
O BANNER (medium) $2 | (1 WONDER (medium) $1 
CO VICTOR (long) $2.50 O MIRACLE (long) $1.50 








© Money enclosed. ( Send C. O. D. plus postage. 
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Canada: M.L.C. Bldg., Montreal. Add 25c toabove prices. 
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=== 


i you are like most of us, there 
are many little ‘‘extras’” which 
you would like to buy—if you felt 
you could afford them. 

Why wait, when you can earn the 
money so easily? Just write to the address 
below for full details of our plan telling 
how to make the dollars you need right 
in your neighborhood—perhaps without 
leaving your own home. You may start 
earning the day you receive our reply. 
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Carter, as of no very alarming sig- 
nificance. 

He was even a little pleased when he 
waved good-by to her as she left the office 
in Varney’s indolently amiable company 
at noon of the Saturday following Varney’s 
return. She had promised to come back 
and help with the pressing work that made 
holidays detestable in Barrett’s sight. He 
felt a mild gratitude toward Varney for 
giving her the harmless fun of a motor 
ride and a jolly lunch. 

Even when he had begun to think that 
she wasn’t coming back, after all, he was 
only faintly disappointed. She’d worked 
like a beaver all week; if she chose to take 
a Saturday afternoon for herself she was 
certainly entitled to it and something more 
than welcome. 

He was profoundly submerged in the 
final plans for Miss Finbrough’s formal 
grounds when the telephone bell startled 
him. 

He knew the voice instantly for Engel’s, 
but there was no time for surprise. 

“T just saw Dolan, Barrett. Drove past 
me with Miss Wynne—not ten feet away.” 

“With Miss Wynne?” Barrett was 
stupefied. ‘‘Why, you’re seeing things, 
Dutch. She’s gone out with Cyril Varney.” 

“Don’t know what he calls himself now, 
but I know he’s Harry Dolan. And I 
know Miss Wynne had a pretty good idea 
that he was Dolan—framed it up with me 
to drive past me; it was her notion for me 
to drop out of sight so’s Dolan would feel 
safe about coming back. Been waiting 
for him every day.” 

Barrett’s mind was ina blur. One fact 
stood out of the confusion of his thought— 
the recollection that Varney had left town 
very suddenly on the day of Engel’s ap- 
pearance there, had come back only after 
the papers had announced that Engel had 
vanished again. 

‘“Where are you now?” He asked the 
question mechanically. ‘‘Where did you 
see Var—Dolan?”’ 

“‘T’m in the booth at a drug store out at 
the corner where the road goes uphill to- 
ward Hubbard’s place. I been rooming 
upstairs. Say, you get busy. I’m going 
after ’em.” 


HE receiver clicked. Barrett’s frantic 

efforts to restore the connection earned 
him only the long-suffering, falsetto as- 
surance that ‘‘they do not answer’’ from 
the professionally patient lady at the 
switchboard. 

He tried to think. Except for the co- 
incidence of Varney’s departure and return 
with Engel’s coming and disappearance, 
the only evidence against Varney was 
Engel’s statement; admittedly his identifi- 
cation was based on a brief glimpse of a 
passing car, after an interval of ten years 
and more. 


Barrett dismissed a vague idea of calling 
up Halloway. He certainly could not 
afford to make himself responsible for 
such a charge on the strength of Engel’s 
statement. 

Very likely Engel was.all wrong, but 
even if he wasn’t, it was better to wait 
and make absolutely sure. Varney—if he 
was really Dolan—couldn’t dream that he 
had been recognized. He would come 
back presently, feeling quite safe. There 
would be plenty of chances to let Engel 
study him at close range and leisure. 

Barrett scowled at the absurd device by 
which Laura Wynne had sought to verify 
her guess; just the sort of storybook stuff 
you might expect from a girl who was con- 
fessedly gratifying a thirst for what she 
called adventure. He would not quarrel 
with her for not having trusted him; that 
secrecy, he guessed, was all part of the 
thrill for her. Still, he would take charge 
of things from now on and handle them in 
sober, practical fashion. Put Varney face 
to face with Engel in the office, for in- 
stance, with Halloway on hand just in 
case he might be needed. No reason, 
either, for letting Halloway know why he 





was there, so that, if Engel was wrong, 
there would not be any need of apologies 
and explanations. 

Arrived at this conclusion, Barrett reso- 
lutely resumed his work. He even made a 
little progress, in spite of the stubborn 
straying of his thoughts, but presently he 
rang up Laura’s boarding house and was 
unreasonably troubled at the word that 
she had not come in. He left word for her 
to call him and tried again to make head- 
way with his drawing, but against his will 
his anxiety deepened until it drove him, 
still angry at himself for what seemed like 
folly, out to the street and into the first 
trolley that offered passage up the hill 
toward Fairview Park and the country 
club where, usually, Varney took his 
luncheon guests. 

The steward told him that Mr. Varney 
had not been at the club that day. He 
turned away, annoyed at the wasted trip. 


= 


The lane that led out to the trolley line 
was muddy; picking a careful path be- 
tween its ruts and puddles he had time for 
still more absurd imaginings. Suppose 
Varney had seen Engel, after all. Sup- 
pose he had trapped the girl in some in- 
cautious speech that let him guess what 
she suspected. Suppose 

Barrett stumbled forward in time to 
swing himself up to the platform of the 
yellow interurban car. If Varney should 
be Dolan, if he had any reason to suspect 
that Laura Wynne had guessed it, if— 
Barrett would not let his thoughts finish 
the supposition. It was all arrant non- 
sense, of course, but Harry Dolan had 
chosen that old farmhouse on the hill 
above Harford Crossing for the encounter 
that had almost cost Alan Barrett his life. 
It was just conceivable that he might 
choose it now for—for anything. 





T DID not occur to Barrett that he was 

unarmed and single-handed. Hehurried 
up the hill road in exceedingly bad humor 
with his stubborn imagination. The de- 
jected farmhouse ridiculed his fantastic 
fears; it looked, in the spring sunlight, the 
most unpromising place in the world for 
mystery and violence. Barrett almost 
turned back from the gateway in the 
broken fence, but the persistent urge of 
that absurd fancy drove him forward. 

He pushed open the peeling door and 
stepped into the dimness of the hall, the 
mournful smell of damp plaster somehow 
quickening his pulses with a hint of 
danger. A floor board creaked dismally 
as he moved to the doorway of the room 
at his right; the sound of it brought his 
heart up into his throat. The door whined 
on its hinges as he pushed it inward; he 
leaned forward cautiously to stare in 
stunned amazement at Laura Wynne, 
sitting on the floor, her back against the 
wall, her ankles tied together, a white 
strip of cloth bound tightly about her 
head so that it hid her mouth. 

He stumbled toward her with a muffled 
shout. But there was no welcome in the 
eyes that stared out at him above the gag; 
they widened in a look that could be noth- 
ing less than deadly fear. Her body 
strained as if to avoid, forbid, his ap- 
proach. His mind interpreted just in time. 
Whirling, he flung up an arm just as the 
reversed gun in Cyril Varney’s lifted hand 
swept downward in a shining arc. 

He scarcely felt the impact that seemed 
to paralyze his left forearm. Remotely he 
heard himself laughing as his stumbling 
plunge carried him forward to a strangely 
joyous shock and grapple of locked, strain- 
ing muscles, a savage, elemental pleasure 
in the knowledge that he was fighting for 
his life. 


(Concluded in the February Home Journal) 


When the Bride Selects Bed Linens 


torn end that fact is usually marked on 
the label on the sheet. Butifon close ex- 
amination the hem edge seems to follow 
along very nearly the same thread of the 
sheet, the probability is that it has been 
torn and not cut. 

The following table gives the appropri- 
ate measurements for sheets to use on 
beds of various sizes: 


SINGLE BED: 
54-inch width, 96-inch length, or 6 quarters. 
63-inch width, 99-inch length, or 7 quarters. 


THREE-QUARTER BED: 
72-inch width, 99-inch length, or 8 quarters. 
72-inch width, 108-inch length, or 8 quar- 
ters. 
81-inch width, 99-inch length, or 9 quarters. 
81-inch width, 108-inch length, or 9 quar- 
ters. 
DOUBLE BED: 
90-inch width, 99-inch length, or 10 quar- 
ters. 
90-inch width, 108-inch length, or 10 quar- 
ters. . 


(Continued from Page 118) 


A sheet that is too short or too narrow 
is a destroyer of comfort that menaces 
restful, healthful sleep. That it may be 
large enough to tuck in firmly on all sides 
and insure a bed free from wrinkles, allow 
at least fourteen inches for turning under 
on each side, and from fourteen to eighteen 
inches at each end for tucking in top and 
bottom. That means that your sheet 
should be at least twenty-eight inches 
wider than your mattress and from 
twenty-eight to thirty-six inches longer. 
An eighteen-inch turn-down over the top 
of the blanket is none too much to pro- 
tect it from contact with the hands or face 
and from the effects of sneezing or cough- 
ing. 

Naturally, since pillowcases are made 
from the same material as sheets they are 
judged in the same manner. Ready-made 
pillowcases are usually made from ma- 
terial woven in a tube so that seams along 
the side are avoided. If you make them 
at home and for any reason choose to 


make them of flat material instead of this 
tubing, be careful to have the length of 
the slip follow the strong warp thread. 
Indeed, even in buying slips made from 
the flat material one must make sure that 
the strong thread runs lengthwise. There 
are two methods used in listing pillow- 
case sizes, half the measure around the 
pillow being one of them, and full size 
around the other. The length, thirty-six 
inches, does not vary; the several widths 
are twenty-two, twenty-two and a half, 
twenty-five and twenty-seven inches, ac- 
cording to the half-size listings, or forty- 
four, forty-five, fifty and fifty-four inches, 
according to the “full-size around” system 
of measuring. Both sheets and pillow- 
cases come with plain, hemstitched or 
scalloped ends. Plain hems wear best. 
Scalloped ends require most care in ironing. 











EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of a series 
of articles on buying household linens by Prof. 
Rosamond C. Cook, the University of Cincinnati. 
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In each household 
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For beauty’s sake 
a jar in the boudoir! 


To shape the eyebrows—Apply a bit of 
‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly with the finger tip and 
shape with an eyebrow brush. 

To encourage the eyelashes—A pr y  Vaseline’’ 
Jelly with a tiny brush and leave on over 
night. 

To beautify hands—\f the hands are rough 
and cracked, massage with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly 
and wear soft silk or cotton gloves over 
night. If the hands are grimy from house- 
work or gardening, cleanse with ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
Jelly and wash with a non-irritating me 
Makes the hands soft, and keeps the cuticle 
of the nails firm and unbroken. 


For convenience, one 
on the kitchen shelf 


**Vaseline’’ Jelly is a fine lubricant for use in the grease 
cups of household machinery such as washing ma- 
chines, phonographs, electric fans, etc. It won't drip 
as oil does. It also keeps rust off all metal implements 
—golf clubs, skates, sled runners, stoves, pots and 
pans. Cover with a thin layer before putting them 
away. 


A jar or tube in kitchen and garage will save your 
time and temper! 












O convenient. So handy. So gen- 
erally useful. And inexpensive 
enough to keep several jars (or 
tubes if you like them better) 
around the house. Surely no other 
product is so useful, so unique in 
the many real needs it fulfills, as 
‘“Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly. And no 
other product is like ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
Petroleum Jelly either. It takes the 
place ofa lot of other specialized, and 
more costly, things, yet there is no 
magic about it at all. It is merely a 
natural substance provided by na- 
ture, and purified and packaged con- 
veniently for family use through a 
special process of the makers. 


‘Vaseline’ Jelly is a standard product the 
world over—pure, safe, sanitary. It’s soothing 
and healing for all irritated membranes. And 
it’s an ideal emollient. In tubes and jars at 
all druggists’. And remember when you buy 
that the trade mark ‘‘Vaseline’’ on the package 
gives you the assurance that you are getting 
the genuine product of the Chesebrough Manu- 
facturing Company, Consolidated. Write for 
free booklet of uses called ‘‘100 Hints on 
Health, Beauty and Home Uses’’. Address 
Dept. B-1, Chesebvcugh Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 17 State Street, New York, N. Y. 


Vaseli 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 





one but several 
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For health keep a jar 
in the bathroom 


Minor Cuts—Wash under running water 
and apply ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 

Burns and Scalds—Cover the affected 
area with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly, spread on 
clean linen or gauze. Change dressing 
daily. 

Blisters—Prick the edge of the blister 
with a sterilized needle, press out the 
water, and dress with ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
Jelly. 

Sores—Apply ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly at fre- 
quent intervals and bandage lightly. 
Bumps and Bruises—Apply cold com- 
presses immediately, then dress with 

“*Vaseline’’ Jelly. 


Laugh at the Winter Winds 


Winter weather can play such havoc 
with delicate skins. Cheeks, lips, hands 
—all suffer from its drying, chapping 
effect. Even legs get chapped what with 
short skirts and silk stockings. 


You can get rid of these discomforts 
by using “‘Vaseline’’ Camphor Ice at 
night. Apply it liberally and rub gently 
into the skin. It’s pleasant to use but, 
what is more important, it really does 
heal. *‘Vaseline’’ Camphor Ice won't 
get rancid either. 


Sold in metal boxes and tin tubes 
at all druggists’. Convenient to 
carry in your bag Cin case of cold 


sores, fever sores or windburn). 
Get the genuine. 
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One evening Iscanyi returned at half-past eleven from his 
ninth visit to Ropes of Sand. Changing into a lounge suit 
and heavy boots, he roused the slumbering Ritzi, snapped a 
leash to the Pom’s collar, and set forth on the usual nightly 
hike. 

He came home three hours later with a tired-out and 
grouchy dog hanging back on the leash. Ritzi went to the 
water dish and drank greedily, then fell upon his daily half 
dog biscuit with the ravenous greediness of famine. Iscanyi 
set out a hearty cold supper for himself; and ate well-nigh 
as ravenously as did the dog. As he ate he read a book 
propped up on the table in front of him. 

So absorbed was he in his reading that his ears did not 
register a repeated grunting and groaning sound from the 
adjoining kitchen. At last it pierced his consciousness, and 
he went to investigate. A glance at his watch told him he 
had been at the table for more than an hour. 


THE kitchen floor, in front of the ice box, lay Ritzi. 
Above him the ice-box door swung ajar—as Iscanyi 
carelessly had left it. On the floor beside the dog reposed a 
well-gnawed bone that had served, an hour earlier, as the 
focal point for three pounds of boiled ham. 

Starvation, whetted by the ten-mile hike and wholly un- 
sated by the half dog biscuit, had set Ritzi to prowling. The 
open ice box had revealed to him a paradise of food. The 
Pom had fallen upon the ham and had gorged himself, eating 
at one session enough meat to have satiated two dogs of 
treble his size. 

As a result of the hoggish banquet, imposed upon a 
system geared only to morsels of dry biscuit, Ritzi’s meal was 
followed instantly by a vehement and mortal fit. Iscanyi 
arrived on the scene of feast and fate just as the dog quivered 
all over and then lay unnaturally still. 

For half an hour Iscanyi stood, inert and blank faced, 
above the unlamented Ritzi. Then into his glazed eyes 
filtered light. He picked up the stiffening body of the Pom— 
studying the teeth, beneath the upcurled lips, then parting 
the hair and making careful measurements of the triangular 
shoulder scar, then sketching on an envelope a precise 
diagram of the scar. After this he cut off a lock of Ritzi’s 
fur. As dawn was breaking he lay down for an hour’s sleep. 

Dr. Giulio Iscanyi spent seven hours of the next day in 
visiting a dozen Pomeranian breeding kennels whose names 
he had obtained from the offices of the American Kennel 
Club. 

Not until nearly nightfall did he find what he sought. 
Having found it he returned to his office, weary but happy, 
with a year-old liver-colored Pomeranian under his arm. Not 
only was the dog of the same color as Ritzi—the commonest 
of Pomeranian shades—and of much the same form and 
carriage, but he was of a genial disposition, effusively eager 
to make friends with all mankind. 

Three days later Mildred Leclaire called at the office. 
Ritzi was nowhere in sight. Iscanyi greeted her with an ex- 
cited boyishness of manner foreign to his wonted charming 
dignity. He was like a child who cherishes a tremendously 
happy secret. 

“TI have bad news for you,” said he, “and good news. 
Very little bad news and very much good news. We shall 
speak of the bad news first, because it is only temporary. 
The bad news is that you cannot see your chum, Ritzi, 
today.” 

“Oh,” she lamented. ‘‘Why not? See, I’ve brought him 
this canton-flannel rabbit to play with. He’ll love it. Why 
can’t I see him? Is he sick?” 


“I TE IS less sick than he has been at any time in twelve 
years,’’ Iscanyi assured her. ‘‘ And in a week or so you 
shall see him all you wish to. But you can’t see him today. 
That is all the bad news. Now for the good news: I won’t go 
into wearisome technical detail that would bore you. Here is 
the gist of it—I have not only broken away all the resistance 
I spoke of, but I have rendered him more susceptible to the 
Bleinthal Lymph than any dog I have yet practiced on. It 
is more nearly a miracle than I believed I could perform. I 
have never seen such reaction. I hoped it. I had been 
hoping it for weeks. But I would not rouse your hopes until 
I was certain. I have toiled over him for twenty hours a 
day, in order to make certain. And now I am certain. I 
think you will admit I am not given to bragging or to over- 
sureness of my own ability. But this time I have succeeded. 
I told you I should try to take several years off Ritzi’s age. 
I tell you now I am doing more. I am turning him into a 
dog that no veterinary would believe was more than a year 
old, at very most. Of course ——’”’ 
“Not really! Oh ——” 
‘‘___ of course,”” continued Giulio, ‘‘I am not a deity; so 
I cannot replace what Nature has taken away. For instance, 
that molar on the left side, the one you said he broke on a 
knucklebone two years ago. I can’t restore that. Itisstilla 
broken tooth; though it will be white as a puppy’s, and not 
yellow, as you remember it. Then that cruel scar on his 
shoulder. Always that must be there. For the rest, he will 
be little more than a puppy; and with another ten or twelve 
years of hearty life in store for him. There. Did I boast 
when I said I had good news for you?” 
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“How utterly glorious!’’ she cried, her eyes aglow, her 
hands outstretched. ‘‘Oh, how can I ever repay you?” 

He seemed on the point of making starkly impetuous 
answer. Then, by visible effort, he checked himself; and the 
fire of ardor was veiled in his black eyes as his hands dropped 
unwillingly away from hers. In a stifled, forcedly formal 
voice, he replied: 

“‘T am repaid by this triumph of science. Also in having 
been of service to you. You cannot see him today because 
I am keeping him from all excitement—even the joy of being 
with you. For another week he must rest so, between treat- 
ments. Call here one week from today, and you shall see 
him.” 

As soon as the joyous girl was gone the new Pomeranian 
was whistled forth from the kitchen, and was trained afresh 
in responding to the name of “Ritzi.”’” Next he was put 
carefully through the one or two very rudimentary tricks 
which Mildred had taught her defunct dog. 

Iscanyi had a real gift at animal training—a knack found 
oftener among members of his mixed breed than anywhere 
else. And all this skill he was expending on his clever young 
Pomeranian pupil. 

Worriedly Giulio examined the acid scar in the shape of a 
triangle on the dog’s left shoulder. Almost it had healed. 
The fur was growing over it nicely. 

On the appointed day Mildred Leclaire was at Iscanyi’s 
office at an astoundingly early hour. 

‘“‘Forgive me for coming here at such a time,” she begged, 
her childlike face dancing with eagerness. ‘‘It’s barely nine 
o’clock; and I wasn’t even sure you’d be up. But I couldn’t 
sleep. I want so much to see him. Is—is it still a success? 
But I know it is. Please, please let me see him, right away.” 

For answer Iscanyi opened the dining-room door and 
called: ‘‘Ritzi!” 


NTO the office, at the summons, bounded a beautiful 

Pomeranian, shimmering of coat, slender and lithe and 
abristle with the zest of youth and playfulness. Up to 
Iscanyi he capered, wagging his tail frantically. Then 
Mildred’s gasping exclamation made him halt and turn his 
head. At sight of the girl he scurried over to her and leaped 
up against her knees. 

“Ritzi!”? babbled Mildred, dizzily incredulous. . “‘It— 
why, it isn’t Ritzi at all! It—it can’t be!” 

Giulio Iscanyi laughed aloud—the glad laugh of a boy. 
Reassured, if still sorely distraught, the girl lifted the dog 
gingerly in her arms. Her white fingers encountered the 
three-cornered scar, even as the Pom’s merrily opened 
mouth revealed the broken molar set amid a hedge of 
forty-one snow-white teeth. 

“‘Ritzi!’’ she babbled. 

At sound of his name the Pom tossed his head and tried to 
lick the wondering little face bending over him. 

“‘With renewed youth has come back renewed friendliness 
toward everybody,”’ said Iscanyi, “just as I told you I hoped 
it might. You would never recognize him for the snarling 
and snappy and cross little old fellow you brought here six 
weeks ago. Would you, Miss Leclaire?”’ 

“Tt is a miracle!’”’ breathed Mildred, her big eyes shining 
on him with something like reverent awe. ‘“I—I think you 
are the most marvelous man in all the world.” 

“Tama poor groping scientist,’’ corrected Iscanyi, “‘who 
by rare good fortune has been able to effect a beautiful re- 
juvenation. That is all. You can take Ritzi home with you 
today. But I must trouble you to bring him here twice a 
week, for two months, to let me inject the lymph into his 
shoulder and then to let him rest for half an hour after it. It 
will be a nuisance to you to do this, I know. But we must 
make certain of his staying young. And it will give me the 
happiness of seeing you. That is why I said it is good news 
to me. Loneliness is postponed for me that much longer.” 

It was the first time he had spoken to her other than im- 
personally; and he bit his lip as if in vexation that he had 
loosed the leash from his feelings for even so brief a space. 
Instantly he began to talk of indifferent matters, to cover up 
his indiscretion. 

“Have you had breakfast?” he asked presently. 

“No,” she said, fondling the Pomeranian. ‘‘I was in such 
a hurry to get up here to see Ritzi that I ——”’ 

“Neither have I,” he interposed. ‘And I’m half starved. 
Let’s celebrate by going over to the St. Croesus and having a 
truly sumptuous breakfast together. We can take Ritzi 
along. They will let him into the grill, even if they won’t 
allow him in the dining room. And he can have a chop bone 
to celebrate with. Will you come?” 
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He asked the question as in sudden perturbation, lest his 
request had been too bold. 

“Indeed I will!” she assented. “I didn’t realize how 
hungry I was. We’ll have a party. Gorgeous!” 

“A party!” he repeated, in gay key with her childlike 
mood. “Indeed we will. I have come home from parties at 
this hour; but it will be the first time I ever started out on 
one at nine in the morning. See, you are giving me a new 
experience, Miss Leclaire. Come along, Ritzi.” 

“There’s just one thing more,” she suggested as he picked 
up the Pom’s leash. “I hate to begin a party by talking 
business; but let’s get it out of the way, so as not to spoil 
our good time. You’ve never told me how much I owe you. 
Mrs. Dirck says you charged her a thousand dollars. If rr 

“T shall not charge you a thousand dollars, nor half of a 
thousand dollars,” he assured her. ‘And I shall not charge 
you anything at all, until I can be sure the rejuvenation is 
going to last. It will be another month or two before I can 
know that absolutely. When I do, we can talk business 
if you insist. But it won’t be very distressing business, 
even then. In the meantime, the St. Croesus is waiting. 
Soam I. En avant!” 





*] WAS a jolly little breakfast, there in the shadowy grill- 
room of the St. Croesus. Between the two humans sat 
Ritzi, alertly erect on a special chair of his own. Once or 
twice—a trick Mildred had taught her dog and which, on 
one of her early visits, she had made him perform for Giulio’s 
admiration—the Pom would rise up on his hind legs and 
thrust one forepaw forward to the girl, waving it flappily in 
her face. Midway of the meal an elderly man passed through 
the corridor outside. Chancing to look into the grill, he 
caught sight of Mildred and came in. She jumped to her 
feet as he neared the table, kissing him and then introduc- 
ing him to Iscanyi as “‘ Doctor Chalmer.”’ 

The men shook hands. Chalmer declined Iscanyi’s per- 
functory invitation to join them, and went away again. 

“‘Dear friend of yours?” queried Giulio as the older man 
departed. 

““Yes,”’ she assented, “‘he’s the dearest friend I have in the 
world. I wish you knew him better. I know you and he 
would like each other ever so well. You’re both doctors, for 
one thing, and you are both different from any other men 
I’ve known. He is Dr. Raegan Chalmer—the great gastric 
specialist. You must have heard of him. Everyone has. 
He 

She rambled on. Giulio did not hear. Jealousy was wig- 
gling its way into his sample-size soul. She had kissed this 
old codger. 

The rest of the meal, somehow, was less jubilantly pitched 
than had been its beginning. Yet Iscanyi worked hard not to 
show his new apprehension. 

When, three days later, Mildred brought the youthful 
Ritzi for hisnext serum injection, she watched Doctor Iscanyi 
administer the hypodermic with unwonted interest. When 
Giulio returned to the office after putting the Pom into his 
own bedroom for the needful rest, she asked: 

“Is it very hard to give him the hypodermic? I mean, 
does it call for very much skill?” 

“Not at all,’”’ answered Giulio, true to his pose of be- 
littling his own prowess. ‘‘ You just fill the needle with the 
correct amount of the mixture. Then you pinch the skin at 
the shoulder, where that scar is—making sure your needle is 
sterilized.” 

“I’m so glad!’ she broke in. ‘‘ Because I am going to ask 
a perfectly enormous favor of you. Are you in favor- 
granting mood this afternoon? Please be!” 

“T think you know,”’ he said softly. 





“TT\HEN it’s this,” she continued. ‘‘We close at the 
Diana Saturday night. I’m not going regularly on 
the road with the company. But I promised to open with 
them at Philadelphia and to play the first two weeks there. 
After that I am coming back to New York for the summer— 
just to rest and to see much more of my friends. We are 
friends, aren’t we, doctor?”’ she interrupted herself. 

“‘T think you know,” he said again, his voice artistically 
tight with repression. 

“But I’ll be so lonely in Philadelphia without Ritzi!’’ she 
pursued. ‘‘And you say he’s got to have his twice-a-week 
treatments for the next month or two. Here is the great 
favor I’m trying to screw up my courage to ask: Will you 
fix up some doses of the lymph—four of them, for the two 
weeks—and give me some needles; and let me take him 
along and give him the treatments myself? Oh, please, 
please don’t be stiff and professional and say ‘No!’”’ 

Her clasped hands were touching his chest as she looked 
beseechingly up at him. So perhaps did Delilah look up at 
Samson, when the strong man’s heart turned to water within 
him and “‘he told her all.’”’ Yet this clear-eyed child was no 
Delilah. 

Iscanyi tried to fall back upon his professional dignity. 
It was not there. He could feel only that lightly thrilling 
touch on his breast, could see only the appealing eyes that 
looked the very heart out of him. 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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al 


E cleans his teeth — daily — 


food from tree and bush. No 
wonder he has strong teeth and tusks of 
such fine ivory! 


Lucky elephant!—for he could not use a 
tooth brush, which is the only weapon we 
have to fight the effects of the soft, steam- 
cooked, artificial foods of man — foods 
that bring to our teeth decay and ruin. 


The Elephant’s Brushing » and Ours 


We can’t use the elephant’s plan, so science 
now says this: ‘‘Brush each tooth thor- 
oughly at least twice a day. Brush the 
gums as well. A tooth brush of correct 
shape is the best aid you can employ to 
keep gums and teeth wholesome and free 
from trouble. Take at least three minutes 
before you lay the tooth brush down.” 


And science gives this warning about the 
brush you use: ‘‘Be sure it 1s correctly 


Today is none too soon to commence protecting teeth and health with the Fuller Correct-Shape Tooth Brush. To secure any phase 
of Fuller Service before the next regular call of the Fuller Man, phone the Fuller Brush Company Branch Office in your city of write 
direct to The Fuller Brush Company, 1096 Windsor Avenue, Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Company, Limited, Hamil- 
ton, Ont.) Also ask for new booklet, ‘‘The Cleaning Problems of The Home.”* 
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shaped. Only a brush of correct shape can 
reach all the surfaces of a// your teeth.”’ 


Your dentist will tell you this is true. 
He probably will recommend the Fuller 
Correct-Shape Tooth Brush, which you 
can get only from the Fuller Man. 


Use a Correct-Shape Brush 


The Fuller Man will point out how this 
brush meets a// modern dental require- 
ments of what a good tooth brush should 
be. He will show you how the tufted 
bristles are correctly shaped to clean every 
tooth, front and back . . . and to clean 
in between the teeth. 


He will illustrate how the correct shape 
of the handle permits it to be held com- 
fortably and easily in any correct brushing 
position . . . how bristles are anchor- 
gript and cannot pull out . . . how 
handles come in different colors for easy 
identification. 


Wh the f, lephant 
doesn't need a loothbrush 


Dentists Endorse This 
DENTAL PLATE BRUSH 


Both dental profession and public hold 
this brush in high regard. Its popularity 
has caused it to become quickly one of 
the fastest selling brushes for its particular 
purpose on the market. With this brush 
every part of the dental plate can quickly be 








made scrupulously clean without damage 
to delicate and costly work. Stiff white 
bristles are set in an ivory Fullerex handle. 
























Genuine 
Futter Propucts “ 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
and trade mark 


Gulley 


Look for both! 






















FULLER BRUSHES 


45 BRUSHES - 69 USES —- HEAD TO FOOT —- CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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| “Who but SINGER 


could have created a 
sewing machine like this ? 
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EVENTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO Singer made the 
first successful sewing machine. Thirty-nine 
years ago Singer originated the electric sewing 
machine. Singer has introduced every important 
improvement in sewing machine design. And 
so, who but Singer could have created for the 
modern woman and the modern home such a 
machine as this New DeLuxe Electric? 

This is one of six New Singer Electrics, beau- 
tiful cabinet models and compact, convenient 
portables. All are simple to operate, silent and 
swift in their perfect performance. Nothing for 
you to do but connect with the nearest light 
socket—and sew. The Singerlight throws a mel- 
low glow directly on your material. And when 
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sewing time is over the cabinet model closes 
compactly and becomes a piece of fine furni- 
ture for any room. 

We invite you to try one of these New Singer 
Electrics on your own sewing, without the 
slightest obligation. When the Singer man calls 
at your home, let him give you an interesting 
demonstration. Or *phone or call at the nearest 
Singer Shop and ask for a machine on the Self 
Demonstration Plan. There is a Singer Shop 
nearby, ready always with courteous expert 
service. 

If you do not have electricity, get a modern 
Singer non-electric and add a Singer Motor and 
Singerlight when your home is wired. 
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Sold only by The Singer Sewing Machine Company. Shops and salesmen in 
The Now every community. Easy payments. Liberal allowance for your present machine 
| SINGERS ELECTRIC 


| ja tT eae Sewing Machines 


Copyright, U.S, A. 1928 by The Singer Manufacturing Co, All Rights Reserved for All Countries 
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| fruit cake 
_ all the family 
| Will exclaim 








For This Church Circle 


The Ladies’ Circle of a little church in 
North Dakota recently earned $95.00 
in just a few days of easy, pleasant 
work. In connection with their suc- 
cess, the president says: ‘“‘I think it is 
the easiest way in which a group of 
workers can make money for their 
church.”’ : 

Does your church also need funds 
for a special purpose? Then it will pay 
you to investigate the Ladies’ Home 
Journal subscription plan for church 
organizations. Write today for all the 
interesting details of how you may 
start earning immediately. 





































The Curtis Publishing Company 
310 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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our Own Ape 


Send for our book ‘‘How To 
Landscape Your Own Grounds.”’ 
Tells how to plan and plant your 
( groundsartistically without employ- 
mS ing Landscape Architect. Every 
step illustrated by simple charts. 


i a, \ Send Only 10c 
Ix STORRS & HARRISON CO, 


Box 3853 PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





| eauti Your Grounds 
B UtUy re Way 


GREEN’S Golden Jubilee Garden Wg } 
Book Tells How. Contains Landscape dl 
Plans with precise arranging and planting 
instructions. Also amazing Golden Anni- 
versary Bargains in fruits, trees, 
flowers, etc. A book that every 
garden lover should have. 
2 Write for your copy NOW 








FAMOUS 





Better Roses.’ 


Send $1 for our trial offer of 8 bushes. Address 


INGEE ROSES 


Senp for hints on rose gardens, ‘‘Grow 
* Free new manual for be- 
ginners and others. Our illustrated catalog, 
“New Guide to Rose Culture”’ offering over 
500 roses, plants, seeds and bulbs, also free 
on request. Dingee roses favorites for 78 
years. Grown on own roots. Safe delivery guaranteed. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 124, West Grove, Pa. 


(Continued from Page 132) 


“‘T hold the serum as a sacred trust from 
my master, Bleinthal,’”’ he said presently. 
“To no one on earth, except only you, 
would I give one drop of it. I am letting 
you have it, as you ask. I think you un- 
derstand why. If you do not, then some 
day I shall claim a right to tell you.” 

Her face went scarlet; and she turned 
away. Iscanyi took a step after her. Then 
he halted. He was not minded to risk all 
he had won for the sake of mad impulse. 

““Come back here Sunday morning,’ he 
said, “and I will have prepared enough of 
the lymph for you to last out the eternal 
two weeks of your absence; and I will 
show you how to use it. It is the most 
precious fluid in existence. I can give you 
no greater proof of my—my faith in you, 
than by letting you have it. And now,” 
gayly he changed the subject, ‘‘in payment 
for my faith breaking, I demand another 
St. Croesus breakfast with you, on Sun- 
day. This time, without the excellent 
Dr. Raegan Chalmer breaking in on it. I 
claim you all for myself that morning.” 

“But I want you to like Doctor Chal- 
mer!” she expostulated. “‘I want you 
and Doctor Chalmer to get to be pals. 
Won’t you, for my sake? Say you will!” 
she demanded, with dainty imperiousness. 


“T MUST become a temporary pal of 

some good doctor before long,’’ he re- 
turned, trying to hide the illogical jeal- 
ousy that surged into him at her eager 
defence of the man who had kissed her. 
“My old enemy, gastralgia, has come 
back on me this past week. I haven’t had 
it for years. I thought it was gone for 
good. Often it does go away permanently, 
if one lives in a sane fashion. But twice 
this week I have had light attacks of it. 
We doctors are idiots if we prescribe for 
ourselves. So I must see somebody who 
knows more than I do. I’m boring you 
with all this, to explain why I’ll have to 
eat like a Spartan at our Sunday feast. 
But that doesn’t mean you'll have to. Or 
Ritzi either.” 

“But Doctor Chalmer is a gastric 
specialist,” insisted Mildred. ‘‘I told you 
that. He’s one of the best in America. 
Won’t you go to him? Promise me you 
will. Say so! I’ll tell him to give you as 
brilliant treatment as—as if you were the 
king of England. He'll do it, too, if I ask 
him. Promise me you'll goto him. I hate 
to think of your suffering. And there’s 
nobody so clever in that work as he is. 
Let me make an appointment for you!” 

Gracefully Giulio let himself be coaxed 
into consenting. The girl was playing his 
game for him with commendable zeal. 
She was giving him a natural and logical 
excuse to make this man Chalmer’s 
acquaintance; and to meet him as one of 
her friends. In this way it would be only 
civil for Giulio to mention her in his talk 
with Chalmer and to find out for himself, 
if might be, whether or not this fervid 
“friendship”’ of hers for the specialist was 
mere friendship or more. 

Iscanyi has been wholly truthful in 
what he said to Mildred about his own re- 
current gastralgia; though ordinarily he 
would not have spoken to her of his physi- 
cal ills. For nearly a month, long ago in 
London, he had lain in a hospital ward, 
drowsy with morphine, while gastralgia 
tore at his stomach like the eagles at 
Prometheus’ liver. 


HE day after Mildred Leclaire de- 
parted for Philadelphia with the Ropes 
of Sand company, Giulio found himself 
by appointment in the outer office of Dr. 
Raegan Chalmer. The office was well- 
nigh as artistically severe as his own. Yet 
to his skilled eyes, its very simplicity 
spelled a settled prosperity. It was the 
room of a successful and rich man. Its 
every appurtenance proved that. 
Iscanyi’s respect for the physician un- 
derwent a marked increase, even while his 
worry as to Chalmer’s possible hold on 
Mildred increased still more. What 
chance had he himself, he pondered 
morbidly, with all his youth and acquired 


dark glamour and magnetic charm, 
against a celebrated and wealthy rival like 
this Chalmer? A twinge of gastralgia 
made him twist in his chair as the ruffle of 
his nerves communicated themselves to 
his stomach. 

Then it was that a uniformed nurse 
came out of the inner room and ushered 
him into Doctor Chalmer’s presence. It 
was a psychological moment; and if 
Giulio had had his wonted ice-bright wits 
about him, he would have recognized it 
as such. As it was he realized only that 
he was a sufferer in the presence of a 
healer; and a lover in the presence of a 
dangerous rival. 

Doctor Chalmer came forward with 
great charm of manner to greet his pa- 
tient. Graciously he addressed him, 
speaking of Mildred’s hope that they 
should know each other better, and cour- 
teously seconding the hope. Two or three 
minutes passed before, with: entire tact, 
he brought the talk around to the theme 
of Giulio’s call. 


SCANYI let himself into his own apart- 

ment late the next day, after a brief 
trip of inspection to the farmhouse ken- 
nels where his hairlipped assistant was 
reducing the flesh and augmenting the 
health of the usual group of pet dogs. 

Giulio enjoyed these twice-a-week trips 
to the rejuvenation farm that was his gold 
mine. But today he had enjoyed nothing. 
He could not shake off the vaguely rank- 
ling fear implanted by his visit to Chal- 
mer. The doctor’s very reassurance added 
to Iscanyi’s sense of malease. That X ray, 
for instance, and the other tests: Sup- 
pose—suppose —— 

In his mail box was a single letter. It 
was in a glumly stiff envelope, neither 
small nor large; an envelope with Dr. 
Raegan Chalmer’s small engraved letter- 
head. Giulio rent it open as if his finger 
nails were talons, and read: 


Dear Doctor Iscanyi:—May I trouble you 
to drop in at my office, if it is quite convenient 
to you, at eleven o’clock tomorrow morning? 
Dr. Felix Dryne happens to be coming to see 
me on a matter of business at that hour. 

Doctor Dryne, as doubtless you are aware, 
is considered the foremost pneumogastric 
authority at the St. Sulpice Hospital. I am 
certain you will enjoy meeting him. 

Sincerely, 
RAEGAN A. CHALMER. 


The telltale negroid saffron tinge around 
Iscanyi’s ear roots and at the bases of his 
finger nails went green-white. His face 
was the color of raw veal. He perspired 
as if he were in a Turkish bath. His teeth 
chattered, and his stomach felt like hot 
lead. 

“‘“Good Lord!” he babbled to himself, 
in panic consternation. ‘“‘That means 
he’s calling a consultation; and he’s try- 
ing not to frighten me.” 


IULIO walked through an anguish- 
shot daze of horror for the week that 
followed. As soothingly as might be Doc- 
tor Chalmer told him the X rays and the 
tests had indicated a grave possibility; 
but that both he and Doctor Dryne hoped 
it was nothing more than a possibility. 
They examined him day after day. Three 
other specialists, alone and then together, 
were called in to make independent and 
collective diagnoses. 

Doctor Chalmer had warned him, 
frankly, on the day of the first informal 
consultation with Dryne, that this was 
going to be an expensive experience. Pro- 
fessional etiquette, he said, did not extend 
to a foreign medical graduate who was 
not a regular New York practitioner. 
Thus there would be many and heavy 
fees to pay. 

Iscanyi hardly listened. Lover of money 
as he was, yet now in the awful egotism 
of personal terror, money seemed to him 
as minor a thing as did love. Nothing 
mattered except to be cured of the name- 
less ill which these sternly suave men 
seemed to think they could find lurking 
in his system. 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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7 hasid 
my child 


scream!’ 


**Helen and her little brother were 
playing at housekeeping in the 
kitchen. Helen tried to pick up the 
boiling tea kettle ... The whole 
kettleful of scalding water poured 
over him —right on his cheek 
and chest! His screams were 
terrible... I remembered Unguen- 
tine—spread it on thickly. The 
first touch of Unguentine made the 
child comfortable . . . The scalds 
were healed in a very short time. 
And, I am happy to say, ot a sign 
ofa scar is left.” 


ELY on Unguentine. Just as 
physicians and hospitals do 
the country over. 


Apply this famous dressing lib- 
erally. Immediately the pain is 
soothed. You are guarded against 
terrible infection. Soon the wound 
is completely healed, almost invari- 
ably without even a scar! 

For cuts, scratches and bruises, 
too. Bandage lightly when neces- 
sary. At your druggist’s—50c. The 
Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich, N. Y. 


UNGUENTINE 


The famous surgical dressing 











The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. J-37, 
Norwich, N. Y. 


Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and 
booklet, “What to do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 
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“It’s the life for us, my burro, an’ Tappan’s as rich as if all these sands were pearls.” 


Zane Greys Greatest Books 
May so Easily Be Yours! 


Endless plains, mountain fastnesses, mile-deep canyons, 
desert wastes—all the romance, the grandeur, the gripping 
adventure associated with the old untamed West, are in 
these heart-stirring tales. And they may so easily be yours! 


Tappan’s Burro 


Year after year, Tappan and his burro criss- 
crossed the mineral regions in search of gold. And 
when he finally made a strike, a gang of claim jump- 
ers would rob him of his find. Tappan escaped by 
crossing Death Valley when the furnace gales were 
blowing. 


The Vanishing American 


All the tragedy, the glory of the American In- 
dian, and the true spirit of the West—as only Zane 
Grey can express them—are in this gripping tale. 


The Light of Western Stars 


The color of the Southwest, the danger of border 
life, the lure of a woman’s beauty—all are in this 
exhilarating romance. 


The Call of the Canyon 


Glenn Killbourne, shell-shocked veteran, and 
Carley Burch, a society favorite, find a strange test 
of their love in the canyon country of Arizona. 


The Border Legion 


A gold strike, gambling, gun play and the mar- 
riage of Joan Randall through prison bars carry 
you breathless through this gripping romance. 





The Thundering Herd 


Mile upon mile of prairie overrun by great buffalo 
herds, reckless, hard-riding plainsmen, buffalo 
hunters, Indians, bandits—a whole colorful epic is 
in this breathless tale of bravery and battle. 


Still a 
Further Choice 


Here you may choose any two 
or all of Harold Bell Wright’s 
best-selling novels, including 
A Son of His Father. You 
who have read even one of 
Mr. Wright’s heart-stirring 
stories will appreciate the 
treat which the following 
books will bring you: 


A Son of His Father 

The Mine With The Iron Door 
The Winning of Barbara Worth 
The Shepherd of The Hills 
When a Man’s a Man 

The Re-Creation of Brian Kent 


How to Claim Your Copies 


For any two of the books described on this page, 
send us only two new or renewal subscriptions for 
the Ladies’ Home Journal from people outside 
your family who do not live at your home. 
Collect only $1 each for any address in the United 
States or Canada; for foreign addresses, collect 
$2.50. 

Mail the full amount you collect with your re- 
quest for the books. You need not be a subscriber 
to qualify, but your own subscription cannot be 


counted. We will forward the books at once, post- 
age prepaid, to any address* other than that of one 
of your subscribers. 


For three books, secure and send three subscrip- 
tions: or send five subscriptions for any six books. 
Only orders for two or more books will be accepted; 
do not send one subscription for one book. 

*On account of imposts, no orders can be accepted for 


books to be shipped to foreign countries. And for each book 
ordered for Canada, add 10c to cover duty. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
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(Continued from Page 135) 


Despite the palliatives which Chalmer 
prescribed, the gastralgic pain was grow- 
ing daily more acute. And there was a 
brand-new element to it that alarmed the 
sufferer—an indefinable sensation which 
assailed brain and body alike. 

Check after check he scribbled at be- 
hest of these doctors who were battling 
for his life. Chalmer explained that it was 
the custom of such specialists, in treating 
patients who were not their own and were 
not vouched for, to receive their fees at 
each visit. Iscanyi paid the stiff sums 
without so much as a second thought. It 
was his only hope of shaking off this 
malady which was crushing him. Plenty 
of time, when he should be well again, to 
annex a new bank account from his re- 
juvenation farm. 


HEN, at the beginning of the second 
week, he arrived by appointment at 

Chalmer’s office the day after a final se- 
ries of tests had been made. Chalmer and 
Dryne were there, waiting for him, as well 
as a Doctor Paulsen, the latest of the sum- 
moned specialists. All three saluted him 
with a solicitous gentleness of manner that 
struck ice to his quaking heart. 

Not thus do doctors hail a patient whom 
they are about to dismiss as cured. 

“Doctor Iscanyi,’’ said Doctor Chalmer, 
trying to make his tone impersonal, and 
to push back from it a reluctant nervous- 
ness, ‘‘ you are a grown man—a man of the 
world, a fellow physician. Therefore my 
colleagues and I deem it best to speak to 
you without concealment. It is fairer to 
you; and you have a right to know the 
whole truth. We would have told it earlier, 
but you can under- 
stand readily that we 
wished to make sure 
of our facts and not 
subject you to a need- 
less shock. We are 
certain now. The lat- 
est tests prove our 
belief past any further 
doubt. I am sorry. 

“Bear it like a 
man,” he counseled, 
noting the dumb 
agony in his patient’s eyes. 


“Doctor 
Iscanyi, you are in the secondary stages of 
Kunos.” 
Giulio blinked, stupidly. 
“You are a brave man, Doctor Iscanyi. 
And for such a man I wish I might be of 


““Kunos!” 


more service. Courage is none too com- 
mon, when a death sentence is read. If 
only we had been able to catch this in its 
primary stage, there might have been one 
chance in a hundred of saving you; for 
you are young and vigorous. But a doctor 
like yourself need not be told what the 
secondary stage of Kunos implies. Now 
that I have told you the worst, I am going 
to touch on the only ray of hope.” 


WORDLESS croaking from far down 

in Giulio’s throat interrupted him. 
Iscanyi leaned forward galvanically, his 
eyes bulging with eagerness. ; 

“Don’t build too high upon it,” warned 
Chalmer, ‘“‘for perhaps I may have used 
the wrong word. I should have said there 
was a chance; not an actual hope. Anda 
faint chance at that. But you can use 
your own judgment as to whether or not 
to avail yourself of it. I have no right to 
advise.” 

‘“‘What is it?” grated Iscanyi, his veins 
on fire. 

“It is only this,” explained Chalmer. 
‘“‘T read in one of the medical journals this 
morning that Doctor Sobieski is in Mon- 
treal. He came on from Warsaw for the 
Pan-Colonial Medical Congress. He is its 
guest of honor. You can hardly have 
failed to read in the daily press’ foreign 
dispatches of the furore in Poland and in 
Germany over Sobieski’s Kunos re- 
searches and his miraculous isolation of 
its hitherto undiscovered germ and then 
of his amazingly successful experiments in 
the use of his Kunos serum at the Warsaw 
hospitals. Do you wish me to telegraph 





him, and to induce one or two other and 
closer friends of his to endorse my tele- 
gram—asking if he will consent to come 
to New York and 

“Yes!”’ croaked Iscanyi, 
“Yes. Oh, YES!” 

“TI warned you not to build too strongly 
on this chance,”’ cautioned Chalmer. “In 
the first place, he may not be willing to 
come; though I can bring a fair amount of 
pressure to bear upon him. He is nota 
philanthropist. His best friends never 
called him that. I tell you all this, be- 
cause if you are not in a position to raise 
ten thousand dollars at once, there is no 
use in my sending for Sobieski. In that 
case, I am afraid 





feverishly. 





OU’LL have my certified check for 

ten thousand dollars inside of one 
hour,”’ declared Iscanyi. “‘For heaven’s 
sake send for him!” 

“‘Good!”” approved Chalmer. ‘And 
now that you have decided, let me say a 
word more than would have been right 
for me to say if you could not have 
afforded his treatment. My colleagues 
here agree with me that there is a more 
than even chance—from what we know of 
Sobieski’s genuine cures—that he can not 
only check the progress of your disease 
but that he can restore you to your former 
health. You will go from here to Doctor 
Dryne’s private sanitarium in Ejightieth 
Street and place yourself under his care. 
Doctor Sobieski will treat you at the san- 
itarium. He—— Catch him, Dryne!” 
Chalmer interrupted himself, excitedly. 
“The poor fellow has fainted!” 

Giulio Iscanyi all but fainted again in 
sheer relief, six hours later, when a tele- 
phone call from Doctor Chalmer an- 
nounced the glorious 
tidings that Sobieski 
had been prevailed 
upon to accept the 
case; and that he was 
leaving Montreal on 
the night express for 
New York. 

Iscanyi’s eyes, 
touched with new 
hope, roamed apprais- 
ingly about the private 
room wherein he had 
been ensconced, with the services of a 
special day nurse and night nurse; and for 
whose first week’s occupancy he had paid 
a small fortune. 

True to schedule the Polish scientist 
bustled into Iscanyi’s bedroom at noon 
next day. With him were Dryne and 
Chalmers and Paulsen. Through his own 
mortal suspense, Giulio noted, half con- 
temptuously, the meek deference with 
which the three eminent specialists treated 
this wizened and mannerless little oldster 
with his ill-fitting black suit and his comic- 
paper gray whiskers. 

Eight days later, fully dressed and pul- 
sant with new life, Dr. Giulio Iscanyi was 
sitting in his room at the sanitarium. On 
the morrow he was to be dismissed, cured. 
Doctor Sobieski had administered his 
final hypodermic and received his final 
payment and grouchily had scuttled off 
for Montreal. 


RUE the cure had cleaned out Giulio’s 

new-gotten fortune almost to the last 
hundred dollars. But the sucker crop 
was inexhaustible. There would be more 
wealthy people’s dogs; and there would 
be a new fortune for the asking from the 
gullible rich. The sick vulture had the use 
of his pinions afresh; and once more he 
was the glitteringly efficient bird of prey. 
Then, without announcement, two people 
came into the room where he sat. 

They were Dr. Raegan Chalmer, on his 
daily visit, and a beige-clad girl, little 
taller than a child. At sight of Mildred 
the convalescent’s blood ran hot and joy- 
ous through him. With an exclamation of 
delight he sprang to his feet and hurried 
forward. 

“‘Good!”’ applauded Doctor Chalmer, 
intervening clumsily between the girl and 
the eagerly advancing man. ‘You look 
and move like a young athlete. It was 
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Adds Glossy Lustre— 
Makes Your Hair Easy to Manage 


F you want to make your hair easy to 


impart that bright, brilliant, silky sheen 
manage and add to its natural gloss 


so much admired, and your hair will 
fairly sparkle and glow with natural gloss 
and lustre. 





Just put a few drops of 
Glostora on the bristles 
of your hair brush, and 
brush it through your 
hair when you dress it. 


You will be surprised 
at the result. It will give 
your hair an unusually 
rich, silky gloss and lus- 
tre—instantly. 

Glostora simply makes 
your hair more beautiful 
by enhancing its natural 
wave and color. It keeps 
the wave and curl in, and 
leaves your hair so soft 





Liste 


Alarge bottle of Glostora 
costs but a trifle at any 
drug store or toilet goods 
counter. 

Try it !— You will be de- 
lighted to see how much 
more beautiful your hair 
will look, and how easy 
it will be to manage. 


A generous sample 
free upon request. 
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TRY IT FREE 








to manage, that it will 
stay any style you arrange 
it, even after shampooing 
—whether long or bobbed. 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me, FREE, a sample of GLOSTORA, all charges paid. 


NOME 55 56.5.0 


Address..... 


28-G-4 
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A few drops of Glostora 


Canadian address: 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto 2-Ont. 











is the title of a beau- 
tiful book on the cul- 
ture of roses and other 
plants; gives expert 


experience of a life- 


Of New Castle — eoeriene 


quisitely illustrated in natural colors; 
offers and tells how to grow our famous 
plants. Write for your copy. It’s free. 


HELLER BROTHERS CO. 
Box 153 New Castle, Ind. 





| postage and packing and receive 












and other new rare varieties. 


prisingly low prices. 


gain Seed and Plant 
IDE TO THE BEST | 
ig Trees, Shrubs, Plants, 
ga Roses, perennials,dahlias, etc., tobeau- 
tify your home and make your orchard 
and garden profitable. Newredbarberry | 
For 50 
years devoted to growing the best at sur- 
. Buy direct. 
D LAWN W rite today for 1928 catalog. It’s free. 
SERIES 888 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








A seed catalog unlike others, a beautifully il- 
lustrated magazine of home gardening infor- 
mation, the culmination of 52 years of thoughtful 
service to the American home gardener. It is 
The Most Beautiful Seed Catal 
containing the most complete collection of correct 
illustrations of annual flowers in true colors ever 


published in an American Seed Catalog. Also many 
inspirational and instructive 
ARTICLES by EXPERTS 
on the latest fashions and dis- 
coveries in the art of garden- 
ing. Special 1928 introduction, 
California Canterbury Beli 
(Whitlavia) annual, illustrated 
at left, pkt. 10c Catalog sent 
with seed or mailed alone free. 


p>, 
Youre’: Sect Sse St. » Dest. = ag! 











Sater 47 Barclay Ste N. Y.City A: : 
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atas\ Vaughan's 
eG denn Illustrated 











Grown by 
a Woman 


SEEDS 


| Everybody is delighted with my new Flower Seeds 


5 Packets. Easy to Grow. Bloom 
all summer. Mailed Postpaid for 
One packet each of Petunias 89 varicties, 
Caionsle 27 kinds, Poppy 56 sorts, Garden 

Pinks 58 kinds, Snapdragon 75 best varieties. 


Guaranteed to Please 
Order today. Send 10c to help pay 


10¢c 








the above 5 pkts., (305 varicties 
over 2000 seeds) and my pew bar- 


Charlotte M. Haines z 
Dept. 813 Rockford, Illinois 









| ALL Maule Seeds teem with 
Vigorous, Healthy Life. 
Always they are Tested, al- 
ways they are Guaranteed. 
For 51 years the favorite of thou- 
sands of farmers, and gardeners. 
For 5i years we have been selling 
the highest class seeds and bulbs at 
the lowest prices. All Maule Seeds are 
TESTED and BONDED with a Money- 
Back Offer. 


Maule’s 1928 Seed Book Free 


Contains valuable garden information; pic- 
tures and describes more than a thousand va- 
rieties of the finest vegetable and flower seeds, 
bulbs, roots, roses, and shrubs. Write for 
pom copy of Maule’s Seed Book Today; it’s 

ree. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
168 Maule Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Burpee's 
nnual 


jie Worlds 
atest Garden 
d3ook. 


The Vegetables or Flowers you 
would like to see growing in 
your garden—read all about 
them in Burpee’s Annual. 

You will find “Burpee’s” an in- 
teresting book filled with helpful 
information about the finest Veg- 


etables and Flowers, and the best 
ways to grow them. 


BE6I-SiNW Id AQUVH ONY SaING‘SsdaTS F.avaeNe 


No matter how much yqugilfeady 
know about gardening, you will 
want the current copy of ‘‘Bur- 
pee’s”’ with its 172 pages of garden 
information and hundreds of il- 
lustrations, many of them in the 
colors of nature. It shows the 
best varieties, both new and old, 
and gives planting dates and other 
valuable hints to make your gar- 
den a success. Burpee’s Annual 
for 1928 fully describes many 


New Vegetables and Flowers 


Burpee’s Branching Sweet Corn— 
an outstanding distinct new va- 
riety with as many as six ears to a 
plant. Four excellent new Sweet 
Peas—one of them named “Fluffy 
Ruffles”, representing the first of 
the “ruffled” type, and a number 
of new Giant Gold Medal Dahl- 
ias, the last word in this popular 
flower. 


Burpee’s Annual 


tells the plain truth about the best 
Seeds That Grow. It is a com- 
plete garden guide. It offers the 
best in Vegetable Seeds, Flower 
Seeds, Lawn Grass, Farm Seeds, 
Bulbs, Roots, Flowering Shrubs, 
and Roses. If you are interested 
in gardening, Burpee’s Annual 
will be mailed to you 


FREE 


Write for your “Annual” today. 


W Atlee Burpee Co. 
SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA 


Gentlemen: Send me a free copy of 
Burpee’s Annual. 48 
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the swiftest and most thorough cure on 
record. But you must sit down again. 
Remember, till tomorrow, you are still 
under my orders. Millie, here, landed 
from Philadelphia half an hour ago. I met 
her at the station, and brought her straight 
here. I knew you’d be interested to see 
her. Care to listen to a little story?” 

Iscanyi’s jealousy flamed anew. 

“T am a stickler for etiquette,” began 
Chalmer whimsically. ‘“‘This young lady 
met you most informally through my very 
worthy patient and friend, Mrs. Stephen 
Dirck. You were not introduced to her in 
due and ancient form. Let me prelude our 
chat by presenting you to my very fluff- 
brained daughter, Millie Chalmer—known 
to a small but slowly increasing theater 
public as Mildred Leclaire. I am old- 
fashioned, you see; and I don’t care to 
have my family name shifted from the 
scalpel to the stage. So when she insisted 
on acting, my only condition was that 
she shouldn’t use my name and that she 
should not tell her new friends that she 
was my daughter. That kind of thing 
doesn’t help a specialist’s prestige with 
the more hidebound of his patients.” 


SCANYI was gaping foolishly from 

father to daughter. His predatory in- 
stinct gave him belated and inchoate warn- 
ing ofatrap somewhere. But Chalmer was 
proceeding. ‘‘She came to mea month or 
less back,” said he, “‘with her eyes falling 
out of her foolish little head in stark ad- 
miration of a miracle worker who had the 
incredible power of turning sick old dogs 
into lively puppies. She brought me one 
such puppy as proof.” 

Iscanyi did not reply. He stared, as 
before; ‘from the smugly garrilous doctor 
to the silent and uncomfortable girl. 

“She brought me the puppy to prove 
her wild story,’ continued Chalmer. 
“Well, I chanced to have sewed up Ritzi’s 
shoulder when he cut it on barbed wire, 
two years ago, out at my country place. 
So I was familiar with the scar. I ex- 
amined the same shaped scar on this re- 
juvenated dog. Under the microscope I 
could see plainly it had been made not by 
wire but by acid, and that it had been 
made within a month, not years ago. Then 
I took the dog to a dentist friend of mine, 
who assured me the molar had been broken 
not years ago, but so recently that the 
fracture points had not yet smoothed 
down. 

“‘T asked Millie how she had met you. 
She told me. The trail led me to my life- 
long friend, Mrs. Stephen Dirck, who 
didn’t want to talk until I pointed out 
several interesting facts to her. Then she 
sent me farther. At the very last my hunt 
took me to a right disreputable tumble- 
down farm where I gave ten dollars to a 
harelipped boy to do some very illuminat- 
ing talking. So you see I had the whole 
miracle box in my hands; and I even had 
a fair estimate of how much cash you have 
mulcted from credulous and rich men and 
women by working on their love for their 
chum dogs. 

“Even yet my little girl wouldn’t be- 
lieve me. But I convinced her. She had 
begged from you some of the wonderful 
youth-renewing serum—the ‘Bleinthal 
Lymph.’ I made so bold as to steal one 
of the four phials of it from her hand 
bag—for which she hasn’t yet forgiven 
me—and I had it analyzed. The analysis 
was easy. The magic serum was a ten 
per cent solution of kitchen salt; nothing 
but salt and distilled water.” 


“AT LAST Millie had her proof. And it 

was hightime. I packed her off to her 
two weeks’ engagement at Philadelphia. 
Then I went into conference with a few 
fellow physicians. Millie didn’t know a 
thing about it. She never knew till this 
noon. The silly kid had made an appoint- 
ment for you to see me about your gas- 
tralgia. She did it in good faith. That was 
all. I did the rest. 

“Doctor Iscanyi, you know, as a phy- 
sician, that ninety-nine doctors in a hun- 
dred have planned and toiled and given 
their lives, for thousands of years, to make 


mankind healthier and happier and better. 
You know, too, that their glorious work 
has been belittled and warped by a throng 
of foul charlatans. It is time such charla- 
tans were abated. I saw a chance to abate 
one of the most unscrupulous and dan- 
gerous of them. 

“Your mental type is familiar to any- 
one who knows the Near East. You are 
pitiably easy to frighten. We frightened 
you. We made you pay for your fright. 
We did more. We gave you medicines 
which are harmless, but which stir up 
most unpleasant sensations in head and 
heart and stomach. Your own frantic 
cowardice did the rest. Nothing was 
really wrong with you, at the outset, ex- 
cept that you had a few mild twinges of 
gastralgia—a nondangerous malady, even 
at its very worst.” 


“FTAHE only guesswork was as to your 

knowledge of German. Sobieski 
speaks no English. He is an old orderly, 
up at St. Sulplice’s; and his name is 
Schwartz. For twenty dollars and with a 
bit of coaching and by telling him what 
a quack you are, we got his help. 

““You love money too well not to know, 
to the last penny, just how much we have 
made you pay. Here is a memorandum of 
it. Here also is a receipt for the same sum, 
to the same last penny—a receipt made 
out to you, from the Crippled Children’s 
Hospital, for the donation we sent them 
in your name. 

“My colleagues and I have not kept 
any of it. Indeed, we are out of pocket 
for our incidental expenses and bribes. 
All the cash we made you pay us is now in 
the treasury of the Crippled Children’s 
Hospital—a beautiful charity. You will 
find the receipt is in correct form. 

**Also I took the liberty of telling the 
whole tale to Mrs. Dirck. She is New 
York’s best unsalaried scandal dissem- 
inator. By this time tomorrow the first 
outbound train will be far safer for you 
than your own flat. A syndicate is send- 
ing out the story next week to fifty papers 
throughout the country. That ought to 
be enough to put the people of any city on 
their guard, in case you decide to do any 
more rejuvenating. 

“One thing more: When you get your 
second wind, you will try to recoup by 
bringing huge damage suits against us for 
malpractice; and you will trust that we'll 
pay a fortune to you to keep the matter 
out of court. 

“T wouldn’t try that, if I were you. 
We can prove that the highly curative 
Kunos serum, injected daily into your 
shoulder, was composed of a ten per cent 
salt solution. It was precisely the same 
life-giving fluid which you used on your 
dupes’ dogs and which you told my 
daughter was the priceless Bleinthal 
Lymph. So, if we faked in using the salt 
solution, how will you give accounting in 
court for your own use of it? . Think it 
over.” 


“T THINK that’s all, Doctor Iscanyi. 
Except—look up the word ‘Kunos’ in 
your Greek dictionary; if you have such a 
thing. You will find it is the Greek word for 
‘dog.’ Good-by, doctor. Come, Millie.” 
He nodded amusedly, and stood aside 
for Mildred to leave the room. On the 
threshold, the girl hesitated; then she ran 
back to where Iscanyi sat dazed and with 
jaw adroop. 

“T’m so sorry!” she whispered, un- 
happily. ‘Honestly, it wasn’t my fault. 
I AC ae I a 

“You petticoat Judas!” flared Giulio 
in peevish fury. ‘‘You’ve sold me out! 
You’ve ——” 

“Thanks!’”’ she cut him short, the 
brooding softness in her big eyes changing 
to ice glints at his snarl and wild-beast 
glower. ‘Thanks, Doctor Iscanyi. You’ve 
effected one miraculous cure anyhow. 
You’ve done it just now. In a single 
second. You’ve cured me! And I was 
afraid I was incurable. I’m your lifelong 
debtor for that. Good-by.” 


THE END 
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Dreer’s 


Garden Book 


GET your copy now and 
have the fun of planning 
your summer garden while 
the wind howls outside. 
The 1928 edition will help 
you decide which Flowers 
and Vegetables you want, 
and give you clear and de- 
pendable directions 
for growing them 
successfully. 


A copy free if you mention 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Gladiolus Book Free 


TELts how to grow the finest gladioli 
successfully — Kunderd’s own directions 
and methods. Also describes hundreds 
of Kunderd Gladioli— Ruffled, Laciniated, 
Plain Petaled, Primulinus Hybrids and 








the two new types, Snapdragon and 
Recurvii Gladioli. 68 illustrated in color. 
100 new varieties introduced. Use the 

coupon. 
‘ ~ 
| A. E. KUNDERD, 433 Lincoln Way West | 
i is Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. | 
Dear Sir: i a l 
Please send me your free Gladiolus Book. l 
| Name—— 5 
St. or R. F. D. al 
1 City. eRe : 
Ree a 
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Harris’ New Butterfly 
‘ es 
Delphinium 
This hardy perennial Delphinium blooms 
the first year, July to October, from seed 
you sow in the Spring out-of-doors and con- 
tinues to thrive and bloom for years. The, 


Blue and White sown together are wonder- 
fully effective for garden borders or bouquets. 
For 20c in stamps we will send a large 
package of Harris’ Special Blue and White 
Mixture with directions for raising and a 
coupon good for 20c on any subsequent 
*. order sent us amounting to $1.00 or more. 


We are large growers of Vegetable Seeds, 
Bulbs, Flower Seeds and Plants, and sell 
direct from ourfarm at growers’ prices. Our 
free catalog gives dependable descriptions 
fax )6=6aandoffersmany unusual suggestionsforyour 
FA’ garden. It will pay you to ask for a copy. 


JOSEPH HARRIS COMPANY, R.F.D. 2, Cold Water, N.Y. 


Hlarris Seeds 











Every Home Owner Should Have 
Really an Encyclopedia of Everything for 
garden, lawn, orchard. 164 illustrated 
pages; packed with information on flow- 
ering shrubs, vines, roses, trees and seeds. 
Landscape suggestions and cultural di- 
rections. Send for it today! 


4 
peso 


The 


BOX 381 PAINESVILLE. OHIO, 















[IST'S SEEDS 


Best for 100 YEARS 


. and Still Serving the Wisest Buyers 
Our 1928 Garden Guide and Catalog 
Contains Special Anniversary Offers and Free Premiums 

Write for 136-Page FREE Copy Today 
ROBERT BUIST CO., Dept.N, Phila. , Pa. Seedsmen Since 1828 
] 
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ew Hands for the New Year 


Hands rejuvenated—hands trans- 
formed—by that wonder-worker, 
FROSTILLA. For here is a lotion truly 
unique, that— 


Smooths away the aging wrinkles caused 
by cutting winter winds and erases the 
web-like lines of time. Quickly it brings 
new youth to aging hands and makes the 
skin-texture as soft and free of lines as a 
baby’s palm. Then too, it— 


Soothes the hands when chapped, irrita- 
ted and reddened. It banishes all aging 
discolorations and lends that patrician 
whiteness so often known to youth alone. 


And finally, it— 


Protects the hands throughout the year. 
Kor every woman’s hands are busy hands 
today—busy with outdoor sports and in- 
door duties—busy in all sorts of weather. 














Send for this unusual sample. Frostilla 
offers a delightful sample-size bottle. It is fine for 
trying and for emergency uses. It fits handily into 
purses, grips, desk-drawers—and is yours for a dime, 
along with a 64-page memorandum booklet entitled 
“Keep Your Dates.” 





The Frostilla Co., Dept. 425, Elmira, N. Y. 

Please send me your handy sample bottle of Frostilla 
—and the useful Memo Booklet, ‘“‘Keep Your 
Dates.” I enclose 10c stamps or coin. 

















Within one year, hands live a decade. 
Night and morning, and after every cleans- 
ing, insure hand-youth and beauty with 
a FrosTiLLta Massage. 


Frosti.ua brings to the skin the hale vi- 
tality of youth. For chapped skin, rough 
skin, red skin, wind-burned skin, FRos- 
TILLA yields its cooling, soothing balm. 


A beautiful, large bottle costs 50c. Many choose 
the economical $1 size for family use. Your favorite 
store clerk will gladly show you Frostilla’s new blue- 
labeled packages. Or order direct from us by mail. 


THE FROSTILLA CO., ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Sales Representatives: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., Mad. Ave. at 34th St., N. ¥. C. 


FROSTILLA 


FOR THE WINTER MONTHS e 


softens and cures “starched” or chapped hands... heals cracked 
lips . . . relieves wind sting and frost bites . . . smooths chapped 
ankles . . . makes dry, harsh skin silken- smooth and ready for 
powder . . . the tender skin of little folks welcomes Frost1LLa— 
as do men for after shaving. 
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Don't 
be lulled 


by the weather 


Science proves cold weather no pro- 
tection for baby’s food. Without safe 
refrigeration food spoils and health 


is menaced in winter as in summer 


“ “« “ 
U 


Cold weather, all too often, lulls us into false security. 
And we are led to depend on outdoor temperature 
to keep foods progeey from fall till spring. Thus, in 
some homes, even baby’s food is intrusted to the vaga- 
ries of winter weather! But a recent U. S. Weather 
Survey proves the folly of this method. Out of the 
average year, this survey shows, there are but 19 days 
when the weather is suitable for safe refrigeration. 
During the remaining 346 days, food spoilage is a 
constant menace unless proper safeguards are provided. 


Weather Bureau Survey shows vital 
e need of Frigidaire throughout the year 


— 
a 










into false security 


Thus old, makeshift methods of refrigeration—the win- 
dow box, the cellar store-room, ‘‘outdoor’”’ refrigera- 
tor—are all frowned upon. Health authorities urge that 
food be safely kept in a constant cold-storage temper- 
ature, as with Frigidaire. In Frigidaire’s clean, dry at- 
mosphere, food stays fresh and wholesome 4 to 5 times 
longer. The dangers of contamination are avoided. 


Protects the Purse Strings, Too! 


Aside from all-important health protection, Frigidaire 
saves money far beyond its cost. Also, it costs far less 
than ice refrigeration. To verify this fact we sought 
the verdicts of some 10,000 users. In many cases, sav- 
ings were far above the average mark—sometimes, it 
is true, they were less. But from carefully tabulated 
records, the average yearly saving reached the amazing 
sum of $105.36, over and above all operating costs! 
There’s no ice to buy with Frigidaire. No waste of 
food. No spoilage. Hence, these savings. One day, a 
pint of cream. Another day, a grapefruit or an orange. 
Left-over meats, etc. These savings, in the aggregate, 
reach astounding totals. 


Leads the Field. Yet Undersells It 


Yet, size for size, Frigidaire costs less than any other 
electric refrigerator on the market. We combine Gen- 


eral Motors’ purchasing power with huge production. 
The savings thus achieved are passed along to you 
in the form of lower prices. And today there are more 
Frigidaires in use than all other makes. | 


Small Deposit. Terms to Suit 


Call at the nearest Frigidaire Display Room. Choose 
the Frigidaire that suits you best. A small deposit puts 
it in your home. The balance? Easy terms arranged to 
suit your purse as well as Frigidaire will suit your 
kitchen. So don’t delay. 


FREE BOOKS. Write Today | 


Two books are offered free. One tells easy ways to 
make frozen salads and desserts. The other reproduces ; | 
interesting letters from Frigidaire owners. Both books | 
are well worth reading. Write for them today. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, Dept. T-56, Dayton, Ohio 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 























Only $180 f-0.b. Dayton 


A complete Frigidaire, all ready to plug into any con- 
venient electric outlet, at the lowest price in Frigidaire 
history. Larger models correspondingly inexpensive. 





SIZE FOR SIZE, FRIGIDAIRE 





COSTS LESS THAN ANY 


OTHER 


4. 
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REFRIGERATOR 





















ELECTRIC 
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i estes 


: Everything you like to do out of 

doors---play golf on “sporty,” splendidly main- 
tained courses, tennis, or polo; fish, hunt; ride horse- 
back; take long walks through the pine forests, or 
spend your time in visiting the places of his- 
toric interest---all these things are at their 
finest on the Gulf Coast, in this land of glo- 

i rious sunshineand out- 

door sae 


















Get away from the cold = 
weather, freshen up for spring, take the ™ 
sunshine cure in this land of historic 
interest and all-winter charm. Temper- 
ature averages above 50° and the rain- 
fall is just enough to keep the roses 
fresh, golf courses green and in 
shape, and break the monotony of 
a never-changing climate. 








g oe 
oO ait ne 
\ehe) o 
gor? let © ort sits 
Fort wt e aa cert? Gm 
nay ast * . ae 
cP 46 co 102 al 
0 Flo oe : 
an yest © atts Thee are splendid 
gro Gsle™® yar hotels, clubs and boarding 


houses where the winter 


visitor can find the ac- 
commodations he wishes at 
the price hecanafford topay. 
Nearby, and with frequent 
train service, are the large 
cities of New Orleans, 
Pensacola and Mobile. 








LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 
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you wilt took, and feel, years younger 


ONE is the easy disguise of the straight- 

line, shapeless frock that once merci- 

fully concealed a bulging hipline. The 

smartest new gowns from Paris are fitted 

snugly about the hips, revealing the natural 
line of the figure. 

If you have kept your figure slim and hip- 
less, the result is charming. If not—you had 
better get expert advice at once from the 
Spencer Corsetiere in your community, for 
this is a figure-fault that grows steadily 
worse unless it is skillfully corrected. 


A recent study of the figure measure- 
ments of thousands of women taken from 
every walk of life shows that the hip meas- 
urements of 80% of all women have in- 
creased from two to six inches! 


This holds true of every age group from 
eighteen to sixty-five—especially of young 
business women, college women, young 
mothers, and very thin women. Probably 
this is because they have done less than 
older, heavier women, to safeguard their 
figures against this unlovely change. 

This is variously attributed to the modern 
woman's devotion to sports, to sitting at a 
desk in an office, to riding in automobiles 
instead of walking, to incorrect posture and, 
most of all, to improper corseting, or the 
habit of going without corsets altogether. 


Enlarged hips endanger 
health as well as beauty 


This charming evening gown, created by Beer and imported by Hickson, accents 


Enlarged hips, a pouchy diaphragm or rolls of fat about 
the waistline not only cause anyone to look old and 
out of fashion, but may seriously impair the health. 
For this condition means that some of the vital organs 
are being compressed or forced out of position so that 
they cannot function properly. If so, you will feel tired 
and irritable, and may often suffer from headaches, 


backaches, insufficient elimination and indigestion. 


Try this sure way to slenderize your hips 


There is one sure way to reduce your hips, and im- 
‘prove your health. Have a Spencer garment designed 


Anne Spencer will give you personal advice free upon 
any problem you may have about the control, or cor- 


rection, of your figure. 


WRITE TO ANNE SPENCER TODAY 





Anne Spencer Jan. 


c-o The Berger Brothers Co., 
141 Derby Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me a free copy of your interesting illus- 


trated booklet, “The Way to Youthful Grace.” 


EEE OR CE CECT EO PEELE TRO Te ‘ 


Address 


a S.e 6 8 a 6. 6.078 +. oe) 6 A Ole Se 2108 SO eR 0 8 8 ee Ot a ee 


Do you want to make money? 


If you have a financial problem, Anne Spencer will 
tell you how you may make $100 to $250 a month. 


Necessary training will be given you free. 


e286 08 66 00 8.8 6 4 OOS 64 O88 0826 KS OO 
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the slim, youthful hipline now being favored by Paris 


for you by experts who have devoted a lifetime to the 
study of posture correction and figure control. You, 
like thousands of other women, can have your figure 
restored to its natural lines of youthful beauty and 
yet feel perfectly comfortable. 


Call the Spencer Corsetiere 


A Spencer foundation garment is always designed 
for the individual who is to wear it after a complete 
study of her figure requirements has been made by a 
trained corsetiere. If you do not find her listed in 
your telephone book under “Spencer Corsetiere,” 
mail the coupon below. 


This will not obligate you in any way. 


B—Correctly corseted 
with a Spencer 


Note the change in the 


figure lines when she is 
fitted with a Spencer. 
Her figure is equalized, 
symmetrical, 
graceful. 


and 





ONE WOMAN’S STORY 


“Yesterday I measured Mrs. G.... for 

another Spencer. Her hip measurement was 

six inches less than it was a few months ago 

when I measured her for her first Spencer 

She stands erect now, her color is better and 

she looks, and acts, like a different person.” 
Mrs. V. B. Greene 


Spencer Corsetiere 


THE X-RAY REVEALS 
the effect of incorrect posture 





A—The natural figure 


This charming young 
woman did not dream 
that she needed a gar- 
ment to correct her 
posture. Yet note the 
sagging abdomen and 
the deeply curved back. 


PrulLisebes Wal ck ox eg, 











THIS IS WHAT THE X-RAY SAW 


Uncorseted, as in illus- 
tration A, the stomach 
was three inches below 
the crest of the hip 
bones. 

Corseted with a Spen- 
cer, as in illustration B, 


the stomach was lifted 
to its normal position. 

She was at once re- 
lieved from nervous in- 
digestion and _head- 
aches, and her general 
health was improved. 


SJPIEN CIE RR 


CORSETS, GIRDLES, BRASSIERES, BELTS, SURGICAL CORSETS 


Jold only 
Spencer 


through 
Corsetieres 


© 1928, The Berger Bros. Co. 


Tue Bercer Brotuers Company, New Haven, Conn. In Great Britain: Spencer Corsets Ltp., BRITANNIA Roap, BANBuRY, Oxon, ENGLAND 
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Resolved 


Y 1928 New Year’s resolu- 
M tions, I have decided, will 

be expansive rather than 
repressive. For many years, the 
Puritan note has dominated my 
pledges on January 1. This year, 
I shall ignore it. One needs a change, now 
and then, even in professions of repentance 
and reform. A vacation is a good thing. 
Heretofore, I have sworn off. Now, I shall 
swear on and solemnly resolve: 


I. To eat what I like and as much of it 
as I want with no thought of my figure, if 
any. 

II. To omit the daily dozen on rising and 
to discard the cold tub. 

III. To snarl at my helpmeet when I feel 
like it. 

IV. To smoke more than usual. 

V. To boycott symphony concerts and ig- 
nore the opera. 

VI. To read nothing that doesn’t interest 
me. 

VII. To work as few hours as possible. 

VIII. To sell a bond instead of scrimping 
to buy one. 

IX. To ignore my son’s school reports. 

X. To decrease my life insurance. 


These resolutions appeal to me. They 
cheer and excite whatever inheritance I 
have that isn’t Puritan. While they en- 
dure, I shall enjoy rather than suffer be- 
neath them, and when they break, they 
will cheer instead of depress my wife. And 
they will do me no harm. I shall have 
abandoned them all by February 1. They 
are New Year’s resolutions. 

—FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER. 


Gyrus, the Emancipated 


RS. WORTHINGTON DE STEESE 

is a decided lady with nose glasses 
who thus far has limited her maternity to 
mothering theories on child raising. I 
heard of her first immediately after her 
opening lecture to the Mothers’ Club on 
The Child: A Soul or a Slave? Althea, 
returning therefrom, encountered our off- 
spring and me on our way to his room 
and the logical consequences of his break- 
ing the goldfish bowl. My recital of the 
crime and its prospective expiation seemed 
to quicken the unwonted brightness in 
Althea’s eyes. 

““We mustn’t spank our child,” she told 
me simply. ‘‘Who are you to raise your 
hand against a human soul?” 
| There was an earnestness in her face 
| that warned me not to protest that the 
| chastisement I had contemplated was not 
in the region of the soul’s resting place. 

“We should use love instead,” pur- 
sued Althea. ‘‘The influence of love upon 
the lovely, fragile child nature! Come, 
darling.” 

She and our son emerged from confer- 
ence on the discord his crime had created 
in a harmonious universe with little 
Cyrus looking immensely relieved and a 
little awestruck, as one must who glimpses 
a new dawn. 

Thereafter, under the spell of Mrs. 
Worthington De Steese’s theories, our off- 
| spring led a charmed and delectable ex- 

istence. If he lingered unduly over his 

| dressing, Althea’s coffee grew cold while 

she appealed to his soul. If he exercised 

his really remarkable gift for demolition, 

| she only spoke tenderly of the grief it 
caused her. 

In time, our usually tranquil home life 

became calamitous, but Althea, fortified 





| 
| 
| by fresh lectures by Mrs. De Steese, 
| persisted. No one knows how long the 
1 emancipation of little Cyrus might have 
| endured had I not come home early one 
| évening and surprised my son investi- 
| gating the ink on my desk. He jumped 
| and a Stygian flood suffused the surround- 
ings. I clutched little Cyrus, whose un- 
trammeled spirit protested so loudly it 
summoned his mother. 
| “Ruined a manuscript I’d just finished,” 






I told her. ‘‘Something’s got to be done 
and ——” 
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Forbear to break 





begged Althea 
tragically. 
“‘Don tt, .1t's 
brutal. You can 
recopy the man- 
uscript—oh, 
merciful heav- 
ens!”’ 

“What?” I 
asked. 

“The book,” 
Althea moaned. 
“The book Mrs. 
Tobb lent me. I 
promised to be 
careful of it and 
it—it’s all over 
ink. Cyrus, you 
little —— Cy- 














in half 
Thetall Giraffe— 
The desert’s 
gentle scion— 
Or the Lion; 
A little mercy 
grant 
The Elephant, 
And do not lose 
the Monkey 
Or the Donkey. 
Since neither 
hull nor roof 
Is waterproof, 
The vessel donot 
place in 
Tub or basin 
For fear the 
planks should 











rus, you march start 
right straight | _ fall apart 
upstairs.” nd every wave- 

“Don’t,” I Storekeeper: ‘“‘Sure, it’s fresh catnip, lady. : washed color 
managed 0 ey Jt mai oe" 

: Lady: “Well, reall know, I’m not the cat.” ae 

me with a blood- sai eT POR na Direct hercourse 
and-iron expres- once more 


“It’s brutal. 


” 


sion. The delicate, frag- 
e — 

“You,” Althea told me grimly, ‘shut 
up.” 
I did. Little Cyrus didn’t. Somehow 
as I sopped up the ink, the clamor from 
his bedroom, shocking as it would have 
been to Mrs. Worthington De Steese, 
soothed and pacified me. 


Lines for a Noah's Ark 


E KIND to Noah’s Ark, 
A gallant bark! 
Her Captain, Noah, this is, 
And his Mrs., 
With Japheth, Ham and Shem; 
Of all of them, 
So resolute and prayerful, 
Do be careful. 
Break not those slender pegs, 
The Zebra’s legs; 
Chip not the pink enamel 
From the Camel; 


Va 4 


SS 





Upon the floor, 
Or better, if you’re able, 
On the table; 
And lead her flocks and herds 
Of beasts and birds 
Parading, slow and solemn, 
Double column: 
Observe their habits, 
mystery, 
And you will learn a lot of Natural 
History. — ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


The Same Idea 


““T)AST peradventure,’’ folks would say, 
When Shakspere was a baby; 
But though we’re just as sure today, 
We’re more sedate—or is it gay?— 
And put it in a different way, 
Like this—‘‘I don’t mean maybe!” 
— MARGARET ULLMANN. 


penetrate their 


““T\ID the Boss call you up?”’ 
“Yes, to call me down.” 
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His first non-stop flight. 


_ ae 
Gactus Genter’s Arms | | 


| 
Conference | 
| 


E ARE not inclined, in Cac- 
tus, to be trailin’ in life’s race; 

We're among the front stam- 
peders, and we'll keep up iI\ 
any pace; 

And, although we have a fondness for that 
work of art, the gun, 

We'll admit that packin’ hardware can be 
easy overdone. 

So we sounded out our neighbors in the 
town of Sagebrush Flats 

To evolve a joint procédure in the cuttin’ 
down of gats. 

It was fine to see the peace-light in the eyes | 
of each strong gent | 

When we sat down, not for poker but re- 

ducin’ armament. 





We had matters rollin’ nicely when the | 
conference began, | 

With the hip-artill’ry limit at one forty- 
five per man, 

But we visioned trouble comin’, sort of 
vague and half defined, 

When Apologetic Adams rose with some- 
thin’ on his mind. 

Lovin’ peace, he told us softly, he deplored 
all thoughts of strife, 

But he could not doom his fellows to one- 
sidedness through life; 

From the straight and narrow pathway 
they would stray, with many a slip, | 

If they wasn’t balanced proper, with one | 
gun upon each hip. | 

| 


When Apologetic finished there was chaos 
in the room; 

All the lights succumbed to bullets and 
men struggled in the gloom. 

There is no official record of the catastro- 
phic mess, 

As the secretary’s minutes was shot ragged 
more or less; 

But we’ve nursed a lot of wounded, and 
we're seriously pained 

’Cause our inter-town relations have been 
permanently strained; 

And our bandaged population is no longer | 
firmly bent 

Upon showin’ warrin’ nations how to cut | 
down armament. 


— ARTHUR CHAPMAN. | 
| 
| 


How a Few Famous Personages 


Might Have Apologized 


LORD CHESTERFIELD TO SAMUEL JOHNSON 


“YT HAVE been informed, esteemed sir, | 

that my serving man hurried you from 1 
my domicile with more haste than dignity | 
and that he accelerated your own motion 
with a well-directed but somewhat pain- 
ful propulsion from the rear. I beg to 
assure you that this as well as the sub- 
sequent throwing of a flowerpot was done 
entirely on his own initiative and without 
my knowledge. I am sorry and crave 
your forgiveness.” 


QUEEN ELIZABETH TO MARY STUART 


“It may appear to you, not without rea- 
son, my dear Mary, that I have lost my 
old affection for you. Nothing can be 
further from the truth. If I have un- 
wittingly caused you any pain through in- 
carceration in damp and dark dungeons, 
let me explain that the sanitary inade- 
quacy of those vaults will be remedied 
forthwith and that you, little bird, will be 
spared all further anguish. When you 
reach your heavenly home think well 
of me.” | 


XANTIPPE TO SOCRATES 


“T hereby make public apology for call- | 
ing you certain names and taunting you 
because of your inability to earn a decent 
livelihood. I may be your wife but I 1 
should not have forgotten that I am a | 

| 
| 
| 














lady.” 
LUCREZIA BORGIA TO A GUEST 


“T am sorry to note that you drank from 
the wrong cup. This will never again 














Palisades and Beach, Santa Monica 


ring...your light*wraps 
but mot your umbrella 


HAT’S the way you equip for a 


summer vacation in Southern Cal- 
ifornia! Plan trips weeks ahead, for a 
Southern California summer is as rain- 
less as it is cool. 

You'll sleep under blan- 
kets nine nights out of ten 
and awaken re-energized and 
keen for more discoveries in 
this land of romance, tower- 
ing mountains, historic gold 
mines, Sahara-like desert, 
turquoise-blue lakes, fasci- 
nating beaches along the 
blue Pacific, and groves of 
ripening oranges. Costs are 
moderate—just what you 
wish to spend. 

Come next summer and 
feel the “spell’’ of this dif- 
ferent ey with so many 
things to see and do. From 
Los Angeles in a day’s time 
you can motor to the most 
imposing mountain range in 
the United States, the High 
Sierra, with fourteen peaks 
over14,000 feet. The Sahara- 
like desert is close by. Capri- 
like islands rise from the sea. 
Hollywood is the very heart 
of movie land! Maiule-high 
Mt. Wilson bids you motor 
or climb to its peak and 





* Mean average temperature of 51 suc- 
cessive Southern California Junes, 
Julys, Augusts, Septembers — 69 
degrees—U. S. Weather Bureau. 








see its world-famed solar observatory. 


Listen to ‘Symphonies under the 


Stars’’ at Hollywood Bowl. Fish 
for mountain trout or tuna. Visit 


Old Spanish Missions. Golf 
on 65 Southern California 
courses. See the sail and 
motor boat races. Surf sports 
in the Pacific top all your 
experiences! 

Los Angeles County's 
growth,wealth and resources 
will astound you. Drive 
through its billion-dollar 
oil fields and its great agri- 
cultural sections. See for 
yourself its wide-open 
opportunities. 

Come by way of Los Angeles, 

then take in San Diego, fascinat- 
ing La Jolla and Laguna Beach. 
Riverside and San Bernardino are 
an irresistible lure. Return -via 
Ventura, Santa Barbara, Oakland, 
San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Spokane. Cover the en- 
tire Pacific Coast and its natural 
wonders. Low summer rates 
May 15 until October 31 on all 
railroads. This is the best time 
to arrange for it all. See your 
nearest ticket agent about this 
trip— Now. 
Know Southern California as 
you should. Mail coupon for 
a 52-page illustrated book on 
just what awaits you in this 
strange land. 








\ 
Cali ornia 


“A trip abroad in your own America!” 








All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Dept. J-1, Chamber of Com. Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 
Please send me your free booklet about Southern 
California vacations. Also booklets telling especially 
of the attractions and opportunities in the counties 
which I have checked. 
OD Los Angeles - (0 Santa Barbara 
O Los Angeles Sports O San Diego 
0 San Bernardino O Riverside 

O Orange O Ventura 
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happen to you at any of my banquets, I 
hasten to assure you.” 


MARCUS BRUTUS TO JULIUS CAESAR 


““When I prodded you in the ribs, Ju- 
lius, my intention was just to tickle you. 
But the laugh ison me! My dagger went 
in. Forgive me like the good friend you 
are and consider the incident closed. 

—ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


ae ”»> 


(With a low bow to Rudyard Kipling) 


F YOU’VE been trained for parlor elo- 
cution, 
And yet have never shot poor Dan 
Magrew; 
If, from the start, you framed a resolution 
To let sweet Lasca die without your cue; 
If you have never stooped too low to tell us 
How Kissing Cup—three cheers, 
boys!—won that race; 
If you were never tempted to impel us 
To groans by picturing a Bar Room 
Face; 
Young man, the world should sing your 
fame and hail you 
As one whose soul is free from mortal 
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Short Rations 


SCENE—A trunk in a storeroom. 
TiIME— Autumn. 
Enter two MOTHS, goodness knows how. 


First MOTH: Well, here we are in win- 
ter quarters with plenty of good provisions. 
Good wholesome food, too, but I must say 
I prefer bathing suits seasoned. I note on 
tasting these that the family has been to 
the mountains all summer. 

SECOND Motu: It’s certainly thought- 
less of them. I wonder how they would 
like it if the cook served them eggs without 
any salt at breakfast some morning. 

First Motu: Not a bit, I dare say. 
But it’s all right just so they don’t use 
any of that nauseous camphor flavoring. 
The last time I got some of that I like to 
died! 

SECOND MoTH: Don’t eat this man’s 
suit then. It has a camphor savor. 

First Motu: What! Only the girls’ 
bathing suits left to eat? We both can’t 
live all winter on that little. Comrade, 
our case is desperate. We must draw lots 
to see who survives! 

SECOND MoTtH: There is no other way 





sin; out. Hold the lots. I will draw. 
May self-restraint and silence never fail SECOND MOTH draws the unlucky lot. With 
you— a gesture of resignation he flies away and 
You’ve got a sight more pluck than ends it all in a candle flame. 
Gunga Din! —FAIRFAX DOWNEY. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HomE JouRNAL your renewal should be sent 





promptly to insure receipt of the February issue 
before it is “‘sold out.’’” We cannot begin subscrip- 
tions with back numbers. Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders or 
Bank drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not 
received.] 

PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New York: 366 Madison Avenue 
CuicaGco: 231 S. La Salle Street 
Derroit: 3044 W. Grand Boulevard 
CLEVELAND: 925 Euclid Avenue 
Boston: 30 State Street 
San Francisco: 1 Montgomery Street 
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Set in a Royal Grove Swimming and surf- 


voute= CANNON TOWELS HELP TO MAKE YOU AT HOME  ‘wviciiac’ | 


















glamor of months of the 
Spain. year. 


AT THE ROYAL HAWAIIAN HOTEL 








Awall is the most enchanted island of the Pacific. ‘iii tines. that most of the famous hotels in America use Cannon 


The climate is perfect, the sands are honestly oe Sree towels. It does not just happen that most hotels at 








coral, the ocean truly turquoise . . . banyan trees areen, gold, blue, watering resorts, where a great quantity of towels are 
and cocoanut palms and pineapple groves literally dot oa needed (the Miami-Biltmore at Miami, Florida; the 


Ritz at Atlantic City; and most others), choose‘Cannon 
towels. It is because Cannon towels are better looking, 
give better service and are a better buy. 

Because such enormous numbers of Cannon towels 
are made, prices are astonishingly low. . . . There are 
many kinds of Cannon towels that will delight you and 
beautify your home. The tropical series and the marine 
series are new. Many striped and floral designs and 
new modern patterns. A full range of colors* and 
New Cannon Mar- sizes. Bath mats and bath sheets too. Prices from 
munret Sewel. Bor. 25c to $3.50. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, 


ders—pink, blue, 


the landscape. Alluring winds whisper the seductive 
secrets of the Orient. And the beach at Waikiki lies 
bathed in moonlight, as it has for centuries. In the 
midst of these romantic realities, round-the-world 
travelers now find in the gay and cosmopolitan city of 
Honolulu, a hotel whose hospitality is unquestionably 
inimitable. 

The Royal Hawaiian Hotel looks like a palace in 
Spain. It is equipped in the most luxurious and most 
modern manner. Most of the four hundred sleeping- 
rooms have balconies. All of them have private baths, 





with showers, and plenty of Cannon towels. a eo New York City. 
It is not by chance that this fine hotel in Honolulu, $1.75. * All colors guaranteed absolutely fast. 












IVE minutes’ check-up with any 


authority—your own dentist, for 

example—will quickly convince you 
that there's little mystery about troubles of the gums. 
For your dentist will make clear to you that it’s a 
simple case of cause and effect. He will explain to 
you how the lack of roughage and fibre in our food 
lulls our gums into a sluggish inertia—how it lowers 
their vitality and impairs their health—and he will 
show you, too, how its effects may be offset by a 
simple method of daily care which takes little if any 
more time than younowspend in brushing your teeth! 


WHY MODERN FOOD IS SO BAD 
FOR OUR GUMS 


To remain in health the gums, like all living tissue, 
need work and exercise. Nature planned that they 
should receive stimulation from the chewing of 
coarse food, to encourage a free circulation of rich, 
fresh blood through their walls. 


But we have thwarted that plan of nature’s! For 
we demand only soft, rich foods—delicately pre- 


pared—daintily served. Roughage in our food 


€ IPANA Tooth Paste 


73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


BRISTOL- MYERS CO., Dept. $18, 


Kindly send me a trial 


tube of IPANA TOOTH ed an er Se TR eet aig one is 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two- 
cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and 
mailing. 
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Dont let your 
sums sleep their 


health away! 


Modern soft food makes gums dormant 
and flabby + + Ipana and massage 


restore their vigor and their health 


would only make us grumble at the cook. So our 
gums are robbed of activity by the refinement of our 
diet—deprived of the invigorating friction they 
need. Year after year, they lead an artificial life of 
ease—year after year, they ‘sleep’ their health away! 


HOW IPANA AND MASSAGE BUILD 
FIRM, HEALTHY GUMS 


Small wonder that gums soften, weaken and lose 
their tone—that ‘‘pink tooth brush’’ appears, with 
its unmistakable warning that the troubles which 
could have been prevented may be close at hand. 


Fortunately the dental profession offers a remedy 
for this dificulty—a remedy both simple in its per- 
formance and effective in its results. They tell us to 
massage our gums—to rub them, gently, either with 
the brush while brushing the teeth, or with the 
finger-tips after each brushing. 


And thousands of dentists ask their patients to use 
Ipana Tooth Paste for both massage and ordinary 
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brushing. By its use, they say, we can 


more quickly rouse the laggard circu- 
lation of the gums to the healthful ac- 
tivity that offsets the ill effects of our diet. 

For Ipana is specifically compounded to stimulate 
the gums while it cleans the teeth. It contains zira- 
tol, an antiseptic and hemostatic of well-known 
efficacy in the toning and strengthening of weak, 
undernourished gum tissue. 

You will keenly enjoy Ipana’s clean taste and de- 
licious flavor. And you will marvel at its power to 
cleanse and whiten your teeth. Your name across 
the coupon in the corner will bring a sample that 
will quickly prove these things. 


SWITCH TO IPANA TOOTH PASTE 
FOR AT LEAST THIRTY DAYS 


But a full-size tube from the nearest drug store 
makes a better test, for it lasts more than a month— 
long enough to show Ipana’s good effects on your 
gums. So give Ipana the full-tube trial it deserves 
and see if you, too, do not find that it answers your 


quest for a tooth paste you can tie to for life! 
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